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THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  AUTHORITY.* 


The  number  of  treatises  whose  titles 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  a  plain  proof  that  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  Sabbath  —  its  au¬ 
thority,  the  modes  of  its  observance,  the 
right  of  Government  to  defend  its  mmc- 
tity,  or  reguHie  its  observance,  etc., — 
have  thoroughly  aroused  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  they  must  undergo  new 
and  exhaustive  discussion  ere  they  be 
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again  laid  to  rest.  During  this  period  of 
controversy,  while  the  solid  foundations 
of  prescriptions  are  broken  up,  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  fluctuating  in  the  vacuity  of 
doubt,  it  behoves  wise  men  to  revolve 
thoughtfully  the  questions  at  issue,  and  to 
give  free  and  fearless  expresMon  to  their 
deliberate  judgment,  since  it  is  manifest 
that  any  change  in  the  sentiments  and 
laws  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  will  produce  great  oorresjiond- 
ing  changes  in  the  complexion  of  their 
entire  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of 
stronger  contrasts  or  plainer  contradic¬ 
tions  in  opinion  than  we  have  discovered 
in  perusing  the  sermons,  lectures,  tract¬ 
ates,  etc.,  noticed  above,  and  which  are 
but  a  tithe  of  the  publications  that  have 
been  issued  during  the  recent  agitation  in 
Parliament  and  the  country  upon  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley’s  Bill.  iTiey  are  all 
lying  peacefully  on  our  table,  in  amiable 
contact  with  each  other  ;  but  we  have 
thought,  if  the  spirits  they  embody  were 
now  unloosed,  what  a  wWrlwind  of  war 
would  sweep  before  us,  what  discordant 
clamors  would  interrupt  our  quietude, 
what  havoc  would  be  wituessed  in  their 
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ebostly  battle  round  our  desk !  Merci¬ 
fully,  the  warfare  is  waged  by  silent 
books,  and,  since  it  is  so,  we  have  been 
thankful  even  for  the  contrariety  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  they  express ;  for  this  is  the 
process  by  which  tne  seeds  of  truth  are 
winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  heresy.  For 
ourselves,  we  feel  that  our  opinions  are 
freer  and  purer  from  passing  under  the 
tribuhim  of  a  sifting  opposition. 

Some  of  these  publications  are  written 
with  distinguished  ability  and  high-toned 
moral  purpose.  Others,  however,  weary 
us  with  their  indescribable  feebleness,  or 
annoy  by  their  ignorant  one-sideness. 
The  pamphlets  of  Henry  Rogers,  Arthur, 
and  Kingsmill,  strand  preeminent  among 
those  written  in  defense  of  the  Sabbath, 
though  their  argument  regards  it  only  as 
a  national  institution  ;  and  the  treatise 
by  Louis  V.  Mellet,  which  bears  purely 
on  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  of  the  day,  stands  alone  on  the 
other  side.  We  did  expect  some  fresh 
and  powerful  thinking  m  the  sermons 
piiblished  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell  and  Mr. 
George  Dawson  ;  but  our  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  We  shall  make  reference 
to  the  former  in  the  course  of  our  article. 
The  latter  requires  only  this  passing  no¬ 
tice.  The  matter  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  ser¬ 
mons  is  an  ill-remembered  repetition  of 
the  arguments  and  authorities  lucidly  ex¬ 
pounded  by  L.  V.  Mellet  ;  but  this  mis¬ 
erable  hash  is  garnished  with  the  “  huff¬ 
ing,  braggart,  puft”  language,  and  w^ell 
spiced  with  the  rare  dogmatism,  which 
usually  flows  from  his 

“rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence.” 

There  are  three  separate  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sabbath  which  have  not 
been  sufficiently  defined,  and  which, 
though  interconnected  with  each  other, 
empathically  require  distinct  treatment ; 
riz.,  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  rests ;  the  mode 
of  its  observance  ;  the  duty  of  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  it. 

From  confounding  these  very  distinct 
subjects,  it  has  been  erroneously  assumed, 
that  all  who  ground  the  obligation  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  upon  manifest  expe¬ 
diency  and  the  hallowed  customs  of  the 
Church  are  favorable  to  the  lax  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day,  and  encourage  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  National  Sunday  League,  and 


vice  versd  ;  whereas  no  such  inference 
is  W'arrantable  by  the  rules  of  logic,  or  by 
facts.  The  third  topic  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  most  important  and  urgent 
in  its  practical  issues,  since  there  is  a 
body  of  men  associated  to  agitate  the 
people  and  to  importune  Goveniment  for 
certain  alterations  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
slight  indeed  in  themselves,  but  most 
ominous  in  the  revolution  of  domestic  and 
social  manners  which  they  presage.  We 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  all  who  are 
agreed  as  to  the  ]>erniciou8  tendency  of 
these  changes  will  not  be  deterred  from 
alliance  w'ith  each  other,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,  by  reason  of  speculative  dif¬ 
ferences  on  the  other  questions.  Not 
that  we  gainsay  or  depreciate  their  im¬ 
portance  ;  they  attract  us  by  their  intrin¬ 
sic  greatness  as  matters  of  theological  in¬ 
quiry,  and  we  acknowledge  that  they  con¬ 
tain  within  themselves  the  ground  and 
obligation,  the  nature  and  final  cause,  of 
this  great  ordinance  and  privilege  of  the 
Christian’s  course.  The  cultivation  of 
our  spiritual  life,  indeed,  is  mainly  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  mode  on  which  our  Sabbath  is 
kept.  Clear  views,  moreover,  on  those 
topics  will  open  our  way  for  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  01  the  subsequent  political 
question.  So  profoundly  have  wo  been 
convinced  of  this,  that  whilst  it  is  our 
main  purpose  to  discuss  the  latter  ques¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  domamls  put 
forth  by  the  National  Sunday  League,  we 
have  been  constrained  to  explain  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  ground  w'e  takc^bn  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  question,  Is  the  authority  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  human  or  Divine  ? 

We  are  the  less  disposed  to  avoid  this 
inquiry,  since  recent  objections  have  been 
started  against  the  argument  for  its  Di¬ 
vine  authority,  w'hich  are  said  to  be  all- 
triumphant  and  irrefutable.  It  is  our 
purpose  briefly  to  consider  these  objec¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  delineate 
afresh  the  main  features  of  that  progres¬ 
sive  argument  which  seems  to  us  to  lx* 
irresistible  in  its  cumulative  force. 

The  ground  on  which  the  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  rests  may  be 
presented  under  these  two  divisions : 
1.  The  .authoritative  will  of  God,  as  made 
known  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  while  j^overned  by  Ilis  Apos¬ 
tles.  2.  Its  adaption  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  human  life  and  the  manifest  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  physical  and  moral 
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nature,  together  with  the  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  of  custom,  which  approves  its 
utility  from  the  wide  experience  of  many 
centuries,  and  defends  its  sacredness  by 
the  powerful  associations  of  established 
usage. 

Tlie  first  ground  has  been  vigorously 
disputed,  but  after  patient  investigation 
we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  compact  invulnerable 
strength.  We  would  not,  however,  dog¬ 
matize  where  so  many  eminently  devout 
men  have  expressed  an  opposite  opinion, 
and  where  great  diffictiltii*s  .avowedly  ex¬ 
ist.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  many-voiced  argument  which  estab¬ 
lishes  the  Biblic.al  authority  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  but  wish  rather  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  le.'iding  principles  and  facts  which 
bear  esfiecially  on  the  aspect  which  this 
controversy  has  recently  assumed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  following  topics  :  The  pro 
Mosaic  existence  of  the  Sabbath — The 

Slace  which  the  Sabbath  held  in  the 
lusaic  law — Does  the  fulfillment  of  that 
law  confirm  or  abrogate  it  ? — ^The  facts 
which  are  made  known  concerning  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

I.  Tlie.  pre- Mosaic  existence  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  the  first  point  for  our  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  Bible  representation  of  the  early 
history  of  man  shows  him  sinking  from 
the  pure  knou'ledge  and  high  civilization 
which  he  possessed,  even  after  the  Fall, 
into  the  ignorance  and  savageness  of 
Heathenism.  Heienoe  long  mocked  this ' 
humbling  representation  as  an  absurd  fic¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  proud  hope  of  man’s 
endless  advancement,  pictured  him  as 
slowly  emerging  from  the  “slough  and 
crust”  of  barbarity  in  which  ho  was 
created,  to  his  present  rank  and  polish. 
It  is  now,  however,  self-convinced  by  the 
truth  which  it  sco'nied  ;  and  has  proved 
by  many  collateral  evidences,  gathered 
from  history,  philology,  and  antiquities, 
that  the  most  degenerate  tribes  have 
fallen  from  a  civilization  they  once  posses¬ 
sed  ;  and  that  every  new'  civiliz<ation  which 
has  sprung  up  in  tne  world  has  drawn  its 
inspiration  from  a  foreign  source.  It  ac¬ 
cords,  therefore,  with  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  Biblical  account  of  man’s  earliest 
history,  (1.)  That  the  laws  which  were 
in  force  among  men  were  received  im¬ 
mediately  from  God;  and,  (2.)  Were 
framed  with  a  view  both  to  their  most 
perfect  social  happiness,  and  to  the  high¬ 


est  education  of  their  individual  nature. 
Such  a  view  of  the  morning  life  of  man¬ 
kind,  even  after  it  had  beeu  overcast  by 
the  baleful  shadow  of  sin,  commends 
itself  at  once  to  our  reason,  as  conforma¬ 
ble  with  our  views  of  God,  and  our  ac- 
uaintance  with  the  insidious  and  rapidly 
eteriorating  ))ower  of  sin. 

These  two  points  which  are  deduced 
from  the  simple  facts  of  Bible  History 
and  the  recent  conclusions  of  science, 
seem  to  us  of  much  importance.  If  the 
first  men  were  born  in  possession  of  such 
high  mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
and  if  in  their  young  society  there  was 
that  knowledge  of  letters,  of  arts,  of 
social  relations,  and  of  religious  duty, 
which  we  esteem  as  the  richest  fruits  of 
civilization,  it  is  manifest  that  they  wcle 
eupematurally  endowed  by  God  with 
these  unbought  ble.ssings.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  first  civilization  on  earth  was 
from  heaven.  That  it  shoulil  be  so  is  no 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  first  man 
should  be  created  of  manly  stature,  and 
with  fully  developed  intelligence  ;  or  that 
there  should  be  a  creation  at  all.  Tlie 
laws,  therefore,  which  directed  that 
primitive  society  of  men  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  own  nature  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  must 
have  been  revealed  directly  from  God. 
How  they  were  communicated  by  Him, 
and  how  they  were  preserved  by  men, 
are  questions  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  conjecture.  But  W'C  may  be  assured 
that,  since  they  were  the  proij^t  of  In¬ 
finite  Wistlom,  and  were  given  to  men 
when  nearest  their  normal  perfection, 
they  must  have  been  adapted  to  that  ex¬ 
alted  condition,  and  been  intended  to 
secure  and  advance  it.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  race  rapidly  degenerated  ;  but  we 
know  that  it  was  by  abandoning  th  e  laws 
of  God,  obedience  to  which  would  have 
preserved  them  in  their  earliest  and 
purest  civilization.  We  now  perceive  the 
rationale  of  Dr.  Paley’s  assertion,  that 
if  the  Sabbatli  was  instituted  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Creation,  it  must  be  esteemed 
as  obligatory  on  the  whole  race  in  all  ge¬ 
nerations.  “  If  the  Divine  conunand,”  he 
writes,  “was  actually  delivered  at  the 
Creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to 
the  whole  human  species  alike,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  unless  repealed  by  some  subse¬ 
quent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  it not  only 
because  it  exists  an  on  repealed  command, 
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but  because  it  was  bound  up  with  the  tory  establishes  the  existence  of  a  heb- 
best  interests  of  men,  was  given  by  an  domadal  division  of  time  in  the  primor- 
all-wise  God,  in  order  to  defend  them,  dial  society  of  mankind,  ere  they  were 
and  was  broken  with  the  certain  result  of  sundered  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 
sacrificing  the  benefits  which  He  purposed  the  earth ;  and  we  must  contend  that  no 
it  to  secure.  In  other  words,  if  God  in  fact  explains  this  division  save  the  insti- 
these  early  times  instituted  a  Sabbath,  it  tution  of  a  weekly  Sabbath.  Throughout 
was  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  all  the  nations  of  the  East — the  Hindoos, 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  even  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  etc. — days  are 
those  who  had  a  strength  and  complete-  summed  up  into  weeks.  Oldendorf 
ness  of  body  and  soul,  which  none  of  found  this  arrangement  in  Central  Africa; 
their  descendants  have  attained.  So  that  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  dis- 
if  necessary  for  them^  it  must  be,  d  for-  tant  regions  of  Peru.  Such  agreement 
necessary  for  m«.  And  if  its  aban-  of  customs  M^as  marvelous,  and  quite  in- 
donment  were  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  explicable,  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
the  purity,  knowledge,  and  physical  vigor  these  nations,  however  remote  from  each 
which  they  possessed,  our  adherence  to  it  other,  were  branches  of  one  parent  stock, 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain  such  and  carried  with  them  the  traditional 
of  these  blessings  as  we  yet  enjoy.  If  in  usages  of  their  common  ancestors, 
that  early  civilization  God  apiminted  a  It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the 
Sabbath  for  bodily  repose,  and  especial  Eastern  nations  who  remained  near  their 
spiritual  exercises.  He  has  plainly  indi-  first  home,  and  have  retained  more  of  their 
cjited  that  mankind  will  never  be  able  to  original  civilization,  adopt  without  excep- 
disjiense  with  its  recurrent  privileges,  tion  this  division  of  time,  which  among 
The  curse  of  sin  was  felt  les»  alter  its  im-  the  nations  that  wandered  into  America 
mediate  infliction  than  it  has  been  since  ;  and  Africa,  becomes  rarer  and  more  in- 
and  if  the  labor  it  imposed  was  then  miti-  distinctly  marked.  The  loss  of  such  a 
gated  to  all  by  one  day’s  rest,  and  the  usage  among  many  of  tho  degraded  tribes 
spiritual  weakness  it  entailed  was  helped  is  easily  explained,  if  we  consider  how 
by  the  special  aid  of  one  day’s  sanctity.  Heathenism  has  obliterated  the  higher 
surely  the  need  has  become  more  impera-  conceptions  of  God  and  Divine  service  in 
tive  now  that  the  weight  of  that  curse  which  it  originated ;  and  that  in  the  gross, 
presses  more  heavily  upon  men.  We  are  brute-like  blindness  of  their  minds  no 
interested,  therefore,  to  know,  whether  distinctions  of  time  were  heedful  or  cog- 
the  Sahb.ath  is  an  institution  cofival  w’ith  nizable.  How,  then,  have  these  diverse 
the  existence  of  man  ;  and  was  reve.aled  nations  adopted  this  division  of  time  into 
as  one  q$  the  laws  whereby  God,  at  the  weeks  ?  There  is  only  one  solution  of  the 
very  first,  sought  to  direct  and  pfuard  man  problem,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  arrangement 
in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excel-  in  force  from  some  cause  or  other  in  the 
Irnice  and  hapjiiness.  earliest  society  of  men,  from  which  all 

We  are  continually  finding  reminiscen-  these  nations  have  proceeded.  Some  rea¬ 
ces  of  a  pure  theology  and  morality  son  must  be  assigned  for  the  fact,  that 
among  the  most  deg^ed  idolatrous  nations  so  remote  from  one  another, 
nations — waifs  that  have  floated  down  the  many  of  them  sunk  in  barbarity,  have 
dark  streiun  of  tradition,  from  the  bright  fixed  on  one  precise  and  peculiar  mode  of 
morning-land  of  their  birth.  These  relics,  dividing  their  time.  And  what  other  rea- 
discovered  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  son  can  be  suggested  ?  They  had  no  inter- 
are  most  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  com-  course  with  each  other.  There  is  no  cause 
mon  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  high  arising  from  the  necessary  conditions  of 
sphere  of  civilization  from  which  they  human  existence,  or  the  appearances  of 
have  fallen.  By  comparing  these,  as  they  the  world,  which  could  originate  or  corn- 
lie,  like  fossil  ruins,  amid  the  low  and  this  unanimity.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
putrid  superstitions  in  which  they  arc  im-  imagine  that  the  lunar  month  naturally 
bedded,  we  have  not  only  proof  of  the  divides  itself  into  four  periods  of  seven 
fact  of  an  early  civilization,  but  have  days  each ;  and  that  from  this  cause  all 
actual  remains  of  the  forms  of  life —  these  nations,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  each 
spiritual  conceptions,  laws,  institutions,  other,  framed  the  obvious  invention  of 
etc.,  with  which  it  abounded.  the  week.  But  the  lunar  month,  occupy- 

We  think  that  such  comparative  his-  ing  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  more 
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naturally  divides  itself  into  five  weeks  of 
six  days  each,  or  three  weeks  of  ten  days 
each,  than  into  four  weeks  of  seven 
days  each.  There  are  several  combina¬ 
tions  of  multipliers  which  will  make 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  ;  and  yet,  of  all 
these  possible  divisions,  all  nations  have 
selected  one,  and  that  without  concert  or 
mutual  acquaintance.  Moreover,  if  we 
believe  in  the  Bible  doctrine  of  a  common 
origin  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  here.  In  that  earliest  society 
they  must  have  had  certain  distinctions 
of  time  ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  or 
likely  than  that,  when  separated,  they 
should  have  carried  these  distinctions 
with  them,  until,  in  some  instances,  they 
were  erased  and  forgotten  amid  the 
growing  dissoluteness  of  their  lives.  But 
the  question  returns:  W.a8  the  division 
into  weeks  formed  by  the  institution  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath  in  the  time  of  our  first 
parents  and  their  children,  or  was  it  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  among  them  from  some 
casual  occurrence,  or  the  observance  of 
lunar  changes  ?  In  reply,  we  submit  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  It  IS  highly  improbable  that  lunar 
changes  should  liave  originated  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  time,  since  it  is  about  the  most 
awkward  and  unsatisfactory  of  the  many 
possible  subdivisions  of  a  lunar  month. 

2.  There  is  proof  that  the  seventh  day 
was  regarded  by  many  nations  as  a  day 
in  some  measure  sacred  or  distinct  from 
the  others.  This  evidence  is  found  among 
the  early  oriental  nations,  and  classic^ 
nations,  with  whom  the  early  customs  of 
mankind  were,  from  palpable  reasons,  long 
perpetuated  This  points  us  to  a  simple 
and  intclligude  cause  of  the  original  week. 
If  every  seventh  day  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  days  by  some  peculiar  ob-  j 
servance,  it  would  become  a  conspicuous 
mark  in  the  calculation  of  time.  All  the 
days  would  be  noticed  in  their  relation  to 
the  seventh ;  and  the  intervals  between 
these  distinguished  days  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  separate  parts  of  time.  The 
sacredness  which  is  attributed  to  the 
seventh  day,  conjoined  with  the  general 
division  of  time  into  seven-day  weeks, 
produces  a  strong  conviction  of  the  early 
institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

3.  Having  traced  back  the  invention  of 
the  week  to  the  period  of  a  normal  civi- 
liaation,  we  refer  it  without  hesitation  to 
God.  The  Bible,  right  reason,  and 
science,  assure  us  that  God  Himself 


equipped  man  with  the  appliances  of  civil¬ 
ization  ;  and  did  not  leave  him  to  grope 
through  the  perils  of  infancy,  and  all  the 
stages  of  ignorance,  to  the  power,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  security  which  education  and 
experience  confer  upon  us.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  not  self-taught,  but  were  taught 
of  God.  Not  only  were  their  faculties 
matured  at  their  creation  ;  but  that  know¬ 
ledge,  which  such  maturity  implies  as  its 
necessary  element,  was  miraculously  be¬ 
stowed — possibly  in  the  form  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  instinct,  more  ample  in  scope  than 
that  which  the  lower  animals  enjoy.  On 
their  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and  amid 
the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  their  new 
condition,  such  miraculous  knowledge  was 
yet  continued  to  them.  The  arts  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  and  defend  their  life,  and 
laws  to  regulate  their  personal  and  social 
duties,  must  have  been  taught  them  by 
revelation.  Who  taught  Abel  and  Cain 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and  commanded 
them  to  present  it  ?  If  we  rejmdiate  this 
belief,  we  must  accept  Monboddo’s  doc¬ 
trine,  that  man  is  only  a  civilized  monkey ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  that  he  is  the  latest,  though  not  the 
last,  development,  in  an  endless  series — 
the  pupa  between  an  ape  and  an  angel. 
We  therefore  hold  it  to  be  altogether  the 
most  philosophical  and  consistent  doctrine, 
that  God  taught  man  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  and  months,  and  years. 
This  knowledge  was  essential  in  order  to 
retain  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  past, 
or  to  forecast  the  future.  At  least  it  is  as 
certain  that  He  gave  them  this  knowledge, 
as  that  they  spontiineously  spoke  a  lan¬ 
guage,  or  were  miraculously  taught  to  work 
in  wood  and  iron.  When  our  first  parents 
were  in  the  garden,  they  had  the  full  com- 

f dement  of  knowledge  suited  to  their  sin- 
ess  state.  When  removed,  they  must 
have  received  the  full  complement  of 
knowledge  suited  to  their  sudden  help¬ 
lessness.  Were  it  not  so,  the  stupor  of 
crass  ignorance  would  have  fallen  upon 
them;  and,  weak  and  inexperienced  as 
infants,  they  would  soon  have  perished 
from  hunger  or  the  ravin  of  w’ild  beasts. 

4.  We  are  expressly  informed  in  the 
Bible  that  God  did,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  W'orld,  consecrate  to  bodily  repose 
and  religious  services  the  seventh  day. 
This  statement  explains  at  once  why 
nearly  all  nations,  from  the  time  of  Noah 
dow'nward,  have  divided  their  time  into 
weeks ;  and  why,  in  many  countries  which 
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had  no  contact  with  the  Jews,  the  seventh 
day  wa.s  distinguished  and  revered  as  a 
s.ncred  day.  Moreover,  the  api>ointment 
of  a  Sabbath  for  these  purposes  har¬ 
monizes  with  all  our  conceptions  of  God, 
and  with  our  consciousness  of  the  duty 
and  the  need  of  man. 

This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  second 
and  most  explicit  argument  in  proof  of 
the  primeval  existence  of  a  Sabbath, 
namely,  the  passage  in  Gen.  2  :  1,  2 : 
“  Tliut  the.  heaveriK  and  the  earth  voere 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  d>iy  God  ended  His  work 
whicA  He  had  made  /  and  He  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  done?'' 

We  confess  to  be  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  in  which  M.  Mellet,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  others,  deal  with  this  import¬ 
ant  text.  An  ingenuous  reader  can  not 
resist  the  impression  that  Moses  speaks  of 
the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  just 
as  he  had  spoken  of  the  occupation  of 
other  days;  and  that  the  seventh  day 
signified  was  the  day  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  former  six.  This  is  the  clear 
indubitable  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 
That  Moses,  having  this  belief  concerning 
the  original  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day,  should,  in  his  law,  ground  the  au¬ 
thoritative  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  upon 
it — or  that  God,  having  sanctified  Inat 
day  for  mankind,  should  refer  to  its  ori- 

ginal  institution  as  theftos/s  of  the  Fourth 
ommandment,  in  His  Sinaitio  covenant, 
is  most  natural.  Nay,  we  shall  hereafter 
show  that  this  was  the  very  design  of  the 
separation  of  Israel,  and  the  giving  of  the 
two  tables  of  the  covenant,  to  embody 
and  conserve  the  Divine  knowledge  and 
institutions,  given  at  first  to  mankind,  but 
which  gradually  were  disappearing  amid 
their  aarkening  godlessness.  Further, 
this  text  manifestly  refers  to  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  day  for  special  purposes 
rcl.ating  to  man.  Days  can  have  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  indivisible  eternity  of  God, 
save  as  He  condescends  to  deal  with  the 
capacities  and  to  arrange  the  duties  of 
men,  and  therefore  adopts  the  language 
proper  to  their  operui-ions.  The  words 
themselves  prove  this :  “  He  Idessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it  f'  words 
which,  by  their  etymologj'^  and  usage,  can 
only  mean  that  lie  set  it  apart  for  the 
solemn  duties  of  religion,  as  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  rejoice  their  souls  in 
Him  and  His  works,  as  He  rejoiced  in  His 


works  and  ui  them.  He  thus  made  it  a 
blessed  and  a  sacred  day.  Th.at  this  is 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  first  seventh  day  alone,  but 
every  seventh  day,  that  was  consecrated, 
is  finally  put  beyond  the  bounds  of  con¬ 
troversy  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  where  the  same 
words  are  expressly  used — the  terms 
being  taken,  doubtless,  from  its  original  in¬ 
stitution — to  declare  the  Divine  apiwint- 
ment  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  as  a  day^  of 
rest  and  religious  enjoyment.  This  is  a 
strictly  necessary  inference  which  no  sys¬ 
tem  or  interpretation  can  impugn.  What 
the  words  mean  in  Exod.  20:11,  they  mtist 
mean  in  Gen.  2:3.  If  in  the  former  they 
signify  that  the  sanction  of  God  sets  apart 
every  seventh  day  as  a  day'  of  religious 
rest,  they  must  mean  the  same  thing  in 
the  latter. 

The  fence  reply  to  this  simple  reasoning 
saves  those  who  use  it  only  by  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  validity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Moses,  having  proclaimed  the  law,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  Sabbath  is 
grounded  upon  God’s  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowing  that  day,  when 
he  afterwards  wrote  the  yiveat^  of  crea¬ 
tion,  inserted  these  words  concerning  the 
seventh  day  in  the  history,  either  as  anti¬ 
cipatory  of  the  subsequent  consecration 
of  that  day,  or  for  the  dishonorable  pur¬ 
pose  of  confirming  his  law  by  a  gross  de¬ 
ception  on  the  people,  stating  that  God 
had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
what  in  fact  was  done  nearly  3000 
years  after.  Either  of  these  suppositions 
does  infinite  wrong  to  the  ^raight-for- 
ward  record  of  Moses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  words  of  the  law 
spoken  by  God  Himself  expose  their 
falsity.  It  is  not  said,  For  in  sijt  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  :  wher^ore  the  Lord  blesses 
the  Sabbath  day  and  hallows  it;  but 
wherefore  the  Lord  ftfessed  the  Sabbath 
day  and  Aaffotced  it.  Whatever  God, 
therefore,  had  said,  or  done  conceniing 
the  seventh  day,  (and  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  gives  all  the  solemnity  and 
authority  to  it  even  in  the  Jewish  law,) 
had  been  said  or  done  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  Instead  of  the  statement  in  Gene¬ 
sis  being  proleptical,  we  are  here  by  the 
word  of  God  Himself  carried  back  to  it 
as  the  proper  ground  of  the  present  law. 
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So  that,  even  if  it  had  not  been  written, 
we  must  have  believed  that  the  separation 
of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath  was 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  man. 

In  the  second  place,  the  language  of 
Moses  in  Genesis  puts  to  shame,  in  its 
directness  and  simplicity,  those  who  un¬ 
fairly  travesty  his  meaning.  He  may.be 
mistaken ;  but  manifestly  his  belief,  whence¬ 
soever  derived,  is  honestly  expressed  in 
that  verse.  Dr.  Paley  says :  “  As  God  did 
Ilis  work  in  the  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh,  so  for  ever  is  this  seventh 
day  sanctified  to  man  that  he  may  rest 
from  the  six  days’  work,  and  celebrate  his 
Maker’s.”  We  quote  with  pleasure  the 
following  passage  from  Dr.  Wardlaw  on 
this  point :  “  So  far  as  the  mere  terms 
of  the  record  are  concerned,  (.and  it  is  of 
these  .alone  we  now  speak,)  there  is  just 
as  much  reason  for  considering  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  Creation  itself  as  narrated  by  an¬ 
ticipation,  and  as  not  t.aking  place  till  2600 
years  afterward,  as  there  is  for  conceiv- 
uig  this  to  h.ave  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  institution  of  the  day’  for  its  com¬ 
memoration.  Tlie  resting  of  Jehov.ah  on 
that  day,  and  blessing  and  sanctifying  of 
that  day,  are  alike  related  .as  h.aving  then 
taken  place  ;  there  being  no  hint,  and  no 
change  of  construction  indicative,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  of  its  being  a  mere  allu¬ 
sion  to  what  had  no  existence  till  twenty- 
five  centuries  had  passed  away ;  .and  then 
only  in  one  nation,  and  for  a  limited  time, 
as  one  of  the  institutes  of  a  temporary 
ceremonial.”  Two  conclusions  are  open 
to  us  if  we  reject  the  sinmle  belief  in 
Moses’s  in^ired  veracity.  Either  he  was 
asilly,  credulous  enthusiast,  who  im.agined 
God  Himself  to  proclaim  the  law  which 
asserts  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  so  made  that  part  of  his  fabu¬ 
lous  history  ;  or  he  was  a  cr.afty  impostor, 
who  palmed  the  Law  upon  the  Israelites  as 
Divine,  and  fabricated  his  history  to  sup¬ 
port  the  imposition. 

We  must  here  advert  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Rev.  Baden  PowelL  which  are 
adopted  .and  circulated  by  the  Nation.ol 
Sunday  League.  Never  was  man  more 
unsuited  than  Professor  Powell  for  the 
high  task  of  defining  the  connection  of 
science  W’ith  revelation,  which  he  seems 
to  arrogate  to  himself.  There  is  a  prepos¬ 
terous  assurance  in  his  manner  ot  enun¬ 
ciating  scientific  truths  which  the  disciple 
of  science  abhors ;  and  his  flippant  reck¬ 


lessness  in  the  treatment  of  serious  theolo¬ 
gical  problems  is  unbearable. 

In  reference  to  our  present  inquiry, 
which  we  wish  to  pursue  with  unswerving 
c.andor,  having  our  own  conscience  to  sa¬ 
tisfy,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in 
his  second  sermon : 

”  The  disclosure  of  the  true  physical  thcorr 
of  the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of  the  earth 
entirely  overthrows  the  supposed  historical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  narrative  of  the  six  days,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  respecting  the  consecration  of 
the  seventh  along  with  it ;  and  thus  subverts 
entirely  the  whole  foundation  of  the  belief  in  an 
alleged  primeval  Sabbath  coeval  with  the  world 
and  with  man,  which  has  been  so  deeply  mixed 
up  with  the  prepossessions  of  a  large  class  of  re¬ 
ligionists." 

He  might  well  introduce  this  paragraph 
by  the  following  startling  announcement : 

“  The  inevitable  rejection  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  so  strenuously 
insisted  on  under  older  systems,  can  not  but  be 
regarded  as  a  marked  feature  in  the  theological 
and  spritual  advance  (!)  of  the  present  age.” 

Such  a  writer  asks  for  no  charity  from 
his  critics,  and  he  deserves  none.  He 
makes  sweeping  assertions  which  threaten 
the  most  revered  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  we  require  that  his  proofs  be 
rigorously  exacted  and  tried. 

As  regards  his  science^  then,  does  he 
make  this  disclosure  of  the  true  physical 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  earth,  which  demolishes  the  histori¬ 
cal  validity  of  Moses’s  narrative  ?  He 
does;  and  we  confidently  aver,  that  no 
geologist  of  distinction  will  subscribe  to 
his  theory :  for  theory  it  is,  compounded 
of  two  parts,  one  glaringly  absurd,  and  the 
other  exceedingly  improbable.  Yet  upon 
this  monstrous,  composite  fiction  Professor 
Powell  w’ould  ride  in  triumph  over  the 
time-honored  reputation  of  the  Bible.  He 
complacently  styles  the  views  he  has  put 
forth  as  among  the  fundamental  truths 
acknowledged  oy  every  school ;  to  ques¬ 
tion  which  would  be  to  question,  not 
only  the  whole  of  geology,  but  the  very 
foundation  of  all  inductive  science.  We 
wait  in  awe  to  learn  what  absolute 
truths  he  is  about  to  propound,  having  a 
lurking  conviction  meanwhile  that,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  geologists  of  every 
school  will  not  accept  them ;  .and  we  hear 
the  following : 
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“  As  science  can  point  to  no  origin  or  begin¬ 
ning,  so  neither  can  it  point  to  anj  one  general 
or  universal  change,  an j  one  sudden,  simultane¬ 
ous,  universal  cessation  of  one  order  of  things, 
and  equally  sudden  and  universal  commence¬ 
ment  of  another.  All  its  revelations  arc  of  slow, 
partial,  gradual  changes,  wrought  out  in  one 
small  part  at  a  time,  during  a  long  period,  while 
all  around  was  unchanged  It  shows  nothing 
like  any  universal  destruction  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  nothing  like  a  chaos  suddenly  changed  into 
a  creation,  nothing  like  anarchy  at  one  time, 
followed  by  law  and  order  at  another,  but  every 
thing  everywhere,  through  all  the  innumerable 
periods  of  time  to  which  it  looks  back,  alike  re¬ 
gulated  by  law  and  order.” 

To  all  this  presumptuous  cant  of  learned 
^norance,  we  reply^ :  1.  What  do  Mr.  B. 
Fowell,  or  the  entire  body  of  geological 
mvans^  know  about  the  process  and  mode 
of  the  vast  changes  which  have  avowedly 

It.assed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Geo- 
ogy  is  yet  an  infant  science,  and  mutters 
only  a  feeble  inarticulate  language.  When 
we  consider  the  magnitude  oi  the  pro¬ 
blems  it  has  to  solve,  the  sparse  and  pal¬ 
try  efforts  made  as  yet  for  their  solution, 
and  the  notorious  disagreement  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors  concerning  its  fundamental  posi¬ 
tions,  we  especially  apply  to  it  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pliny,  “  Omnia  incerta  ratione, 
et  in  naturae  majestate  addita?"*  Humili¬ 
ty  is  the  glory  of  science  ;  for  “  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  nature  far  transcends  the  subtlety 
of  sense  or  intellect.”  By  what  right, 
then,  does  Mr.  Powell  spcalc  so  po.sitively 
of  what  he  knows  so  little  ?  “  Quis  reve- 
lavit  quod  Deus  texit  f"  Did  his  ethereal 
spirit  survey  these  fearful  metamorphoses 
when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  writhen 
and  shattered  by  the  inner  fires,  or  de¬ 
luged  by  the  waters  above,  so  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  exact  method  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  ?  Or  have  his  researches  been  so 
extensive  and  so  thorough,  as  to  quell 
every  doubt  and  the  hope  of  further  en¬ 
lightenment  ?  Such  dogmatism  in  science 
is  surely  an  unmixed  evil. 

2.  The  simplest  phenomena  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  show  his  theory  to  be 
erroneous.  Are  the  changes  wrought  by 
volcanic  forces  slow  and  gradual?  How 
long  does  it  take  the  lightning  to  shrivel 
the  leaves  and  char  the  trunk  of  an  oak  ? 
Was  Lisboh  slowly  ingulfed  in  the 
yawning  chasm,  or  Pompeii  gradually 
overlaid  by  the  foaming  torrent  of  lava  ? 
The  volcanic  forces  which  are  now  slightly 
and  temporarily  felt  were  plainly  the  chief 
agents  at  work  amid  the  tumultuous  re¬ 


volutions  which  once  shook  the  frame  of 
this  world.  And  when  they  w'ere  un¬ 
loosed,  do  we  conceive  they  worked  in 
slow  and  measured  time?  Thunderous 
explosions,  that  s{)lintered  the  mass  of  a 
mountain  range,  and  severed  its  roots, 
knotted  beneath  the  center  of  the  earth  ; 
swift  fiery  floods,  which  gushed  through 
these  openings  from  the  caldron  beneath, 
and  spouted  up  against  the  black  sky  with 
lurid  brilliance ;  vast  beds  of  deposits 
thickened  and  hardened  by  the  pressure 
of  unfathomable  seas,  suddenly  raised  from 
these  depths  into  Alpine  heights,  and 
hanging  in  uneven  folds  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  gigantic  mountains  with  which  they 
rose  :  these  are  the  most  probable,  and,  at 
present,  the  only  conceivable  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  the  ruptured,  twisted, 
uphoven,  and  hollowed  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  these  geology  has  hitherto  unani¬ 
mously  given.  So  that  it  is  the  exact  con¬ 
verse  of  truth  to  say:  “Its  revelations  arc 
of  slow,  partial,  gradual  change.”  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  all  the  revelations 
of  astronomy  are  of  slow,  partial,  and  er¬ 
ratic  movements. 

3.  While  the  investigations  of  geolo¬ 
gists  have  led  to  no  positive  and  irrefra¬ 
gable  conclusions  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  great  epochs  which  mark  the 
physical  history  of  the  earth  were  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  while,  consequently,  diverse 
theories  swarm  every  Bca.son,  and  buzz,  for 
a  while  like  ephemera,  till  they  perish  be¬ 
fore  a  new  generation  of  their  kind,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  leading  facts  of  the 
science  all  tend  to  corroborate  the  belief 
in  sudden  and  universal  convulsions,  act¬ 
ing  as  subordinate  parts  of  the  great  pro¬ 
cess  which  embraced  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  in  its  equal  and  simultaneous 
progression.  These  convulsions  seem  in 
their  world-wide  sweep  to  clash  huge 
mountain  gates  upon  one  age  when  it  had 
passed,  burying  its  dead  in  the  catacombs 
of  the  deep,  and  then  to  open  up  the  new 
age  whose  cycles  were  vet  to  run.  So  the 
period  of  their  spasmo^^ic,  furious  action, 
“  the  periods  of  universal  destruction  and 
reconstruction,”  mark  the  successive 
epochs  of  the  world’s  life.  Acconiing  to 
Mr.  Powell’s  theory,  no  such  distinctions 
could  be  visible  ;  but  the  different  strata 
would  be  gradually  fused  into  each  other ; 
one  bland,  ceaseless  process  would  melt 
granite  into  coal,  and  coal  into  clay.  But 
there  is  no  such  assimilation.  The  epochs 
of  the  formative  history  of  the  earth  are 
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most  rigidly  separated  from  each  other ;  meval  Sabbath.”  For  we  might  by  some 
and  they  follow  one  another  in  precisely  lustis  naturae  be  converted  to  his  faith, 
the  same  order  on  all  the  continents.  and  esteem  these  early  chapters  in  Gene- 
This  seems  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  sis  to  be  a  myth  ;  and  yet  valid  evidence 
those  great  forces  which  arose  at  the  remains  of  the  early  institution  of  the 
command  of  God,  in  the  crises  of  time,  in  Sabbath  to  justify  our  belief.  The  so- 
order  to  set  the  bar  of  etenial  separation  lemn  words  incorporated  in  the  law  itself 
between  the  age  that  had  passed  and  the  I  remain ;  and  the  other  proots  we  have  ad- 
new  age  that  had  begun,  were  universol  j  duoed,  and  shall  yet  adduce,  remain.  So 
in  their  action.  Again,  nothing  is  clearer  ,  that  the  whole  foundation  does  7iot  lie  in 
or  more  generally  received  by  geologists  that  verse  which  he  imagines  to  have  now 
than  that,  at  certain  periods,  the  species  '  dismissed  to  limbo.  We  grant,  however, 
both  of  Fauna  and  of  Flora  on  the  earth  .  that  if  he  had  exploded  or  even  weakened 
were  entirely  renewed  ;  the  same  typos  the  authenticity  of  the  history  in  Genesis, 
being  retained,  but  with  new  adaptations  '  he  would  have  despoiled  us  of  the  one  ar- 
in  some  species,  and  higher  manifestations  gument  we  have  been  exhibiting,  and 
in  others.  In  accordance  with  these  i  which  he  manifestly  felt  to  have  irresist- 
views,  therefore,  the  most  trustworthy  |  ible  force,  n.amely,  the  simple  statement  of 
theorists  in  geology  liave  believed  in  Moses,  that  immediately  after  the  creation 
something  like  universal  destructions  .and  j  of  man  Ood  bleesed  the  seventh  day^  and 
reconstructions,  not  perhaps  in  chaos  sud-  |  hallataed  it.  Let  the  whole  narrative  be 
denly  changed  into  creation,  but  in  crea-  j  swept  away,  and  this  statement  goes  with 
tion  suddenly  plunged  into  ch.aos,  and  |  it ;  but  if  the  narrative  stands,  no  sophis- 
again  slowly  emerging  from  it.  More-  j  try  can  evade  its  simple  meaning, 
over,  the  very  simplest  teaching  of  geolo-  j  We  have  therefore  examined  the 
gy,  to  question  which  would  be  to  question  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Powell  has  at- 
the  whole  science,  and  the  foundation  of  tempted  to  bring  science  into  collision 
all  inductive  science,  proves  to  the  student  ;  with  Scripture,  and  has  pronounced  the 
that  such  universal  and  simultaneous  affec- !  “  inevitable  rejection  of  the  Mosaij  njir- 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  most  pro-  i  rative  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  the 
bable  ;  n.ay,  according  to  our  present  con-  |  theological  and  spiritual  advance  of  the 
ceptions  of  science,  they  must  h.ave  taken  1  present  day.”  We  have  exiiosed  their 
place.  A  feeble  earthquake  now  makes  I  puerility,  eccentricity,  and  glaring  falla- 
half  the  earth’s  circumference  quiver.  |  cies ;  which  gross  defects  and  blemishes 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  “  hideous  !  are  aggravated  by  the  most  offensive  dog- 
ruin  and  combustion”  which  overran  the  ;  matism.  Time  ivill  not  serve  us  to  pursue 
globe,  flaming  the  skies  with  its  glare,  Mr.  Powell  through  the  novel  views  which 
and  shivering  the  ocean  with  its  din,  when  i  he  has  thrown  out  concerning  the  relation 
the  Himalayas  uprose  from  their  deep  |  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  In 
molten  beds,  far  above  the  clouds.  We  !  fact,  they  betray  such  a  cliildlike  uncon- 
can  not  conceive  of  this  occurrence,  which  ;  sciousness  of  the  difticulties  connected 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  late  in  the  |  with  this  important  subject,  and  hence  are 
pre- Adamite  time,  without  believing  that  i  incrusted  with  such  masses  of  inconsisten- 
it  affected  the  structure  of  the  whole  |  cy,  that  to  state  them  is  to  do  far  more 
earth,  even  to  Central  America,  and  th.at  ■  than  refute  them,  with  those  who  are 
the  arrangement  of  continents  and  seas  ;  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
were  altered  by  it ;  that,  in  other  word.s,  i  ject.  The  mere  dictum  “  that  Gentile 
there  was  a  universal  destruction  closing  j  Christianity  stands  on  its  own  ground, 
one  epoch,  and  the  gradual  reconstruction  !  entirely  independent  of  the  obligations  of 
of  a  new  creation.  j  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,”  has  mi- 

The  reason  of  the  above  criticism  will  '  raculous  virtue  with  him.  It  enables 
now  be  apparent.  It  is  another  instance  of  him  to  look  upon  the  discrepancies,  decep- 
Professor  Powell’s  asseveration,  when  he  1  tions,  etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
says:  “The  overthrow  of  the  supposed  his- 1  concern,  because  they  do  not  affect  the 
torical  character  of  the  narrative  of  the  six  |  New  Testament,  which  he  aflirms  to  be 
days,  and,  by  consequence,  that  respect-  ■  free  from  such  vices.  Yet  the  sanction  of 
ing  the  oonseoration  of  the  seventh  day  i  Jesus  is  given  to  the  Books  of  Moses  as 
along  w’ith  it,  subverts  entirely  the  whole  |  divinely  inspired,  and  the  roots  of  New 
foundation  of  the  belief  in  an  alleged  pri- 1  Testament  doctrines  are  closely  inwound 
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with  Ilcbrew  conceptions  and  usages  ;  so  j 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  the  two  j 
books,  without  destroying  the  life,  author-  j 
ity,  and  meaning,  of  botn.  When,  how-- ; 
ever,  he  describes  the  history  in  Genesis  ; 
as  intended  “  to  convey  the  truth  of  the  j 
creation  of  all  things  by  the  Divine  Will  ] 
and  Pow'er ;  and  that  in  the  particular 
form  and  mode  of  expressing  that  truth 
there  was  entire  adaptation  to  the  exist-  j 
ing  state  of  knowledge,  belief,  and  preju- 1 
dice  among  the  Jews;”  he,  unwittingly  , 
we  trust,  blasphemes  the  Divine  name.  { 
He  has  just  adirmed  the  manifest  tenor  of  | 
the  narrative  to  be  palpable  falsehood,  in- , 
troduced  with  a  deceitful  purpose,  niuuely,  j 
“  with  express  reference  to  the  institution  ! 
of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Israelites ;  to  i 
enforce  which  is  the  obvious  diift  and  in- 1 
tention  of  the  whole  representation.”  In  , 
his  estimation  it  is  untrue  and  pernicious- ! 
ly  delusive.  We  ask,  then,  Who  fabri- ' 
cated  it,  and  applied  it  in  adaptation  to  i 
the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  Is* . 
rael?  AVas  it  Moses  or  God?  Not  the; 
former ;  for  Mr.  Pow'ell  immediately  says : 

In  such  adaptation  we  have  merely  an 
instance  of  that  system  of  which  the  | 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  but  a  con*  j 
tinned  exemplification.”  As  part  of  a  sys* : 
tem,  it  must  therefore  have  been  contrived 
by  the  Designer  of  the  whole.  The  pro- , 
c^  required  in  such  adaptation  was  too 
nice  and  difficult  for  any  human  mind,  and 
must  be  relegated  to  God.  Moses  is  ac¬ 
cordingly-acquitted  of  being  a  crazed  en¬ 
thusiast,  whose  dreams  could  have  no  sucli 
adaptation  in  them  ;  or  of  being  a  shrewd  | 
legislator,  w^ho  framed  his  history  solely  { 
to  uphold  his  law.  But  has  he  considered  ; 
the  charges  which  are  thus  brought ' 
against  God,  who,  to  impress  one  truth  ; 
upon  the  minds  of  His  people,  must  invent ' 
a  fiction  which  is  a  ^sehood,  and  impose 
it  on  their  credulity  ?  Shall  we  apply  to 
God  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  intention, 
on  the  grounds  which  Sanchez  lays  down?. 
Sanchez  says :  intention  la  qua- 

lite  de  Paction  ;  et  cela  est  fort  commode 
en  heaucoup  de  rencontres^  et  est  toujours 
tris-jwte  quand  eda  est  necessaire  ou  utile 
ww  hi  santi,  Phonneur,  ou  le  bien."* 
The  divine  w'ho  can  ascribe  to  God  any 
part  in  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  His 
creatures  concerning  the  most  solemn  and 
important  fact  of  creation,  not  leaving 
them  in  ignorance,  or  giving  them  an 

*  Pascal,  Lettres,  9*  lettre,  p.  129. 


adaptation  of  the  truth  concernuig  it, 
suited  to  their  capacities,  but  communicat¬ 
ing,  in  the  style  of  actual  history,  a 
series  of  pretended  facts  which  are  gross* 
ly  fabulous ;  yet  doing  all  this  in  order  to 
impress  the  great  truth  that  He  is  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  and  their  God — 
will  be  thought  ready  to  credit  any  enor¬ 
mity  in  theology,  morals,  or  science.  He 
doubtless  considers  the  teaching  of  Moli- 
nos  to  be  the  truest  exposition  of  Divine 
law',  if  not  the  product  of  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  Moses,  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
God,  spoke  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
wrote  his  history  simply  and  believi^ly 
for  them,  represents  the  character  of  God 
in  far  different  terras.  He  exhorts  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  the  following  words :  ^‘‘Ascribe 
ye  praise  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  Rock, 
His  icay  is  perfect  /  for  all  His  ways  are 
judgment:  a  God  of  truth  and  without 
iniquity^  just  and  right  is  He.'’’  (Deut. 
32  :  4.) 

We  consider  the  language  of  Genesis  to 
assert  unequivocally  that,  at  the  time  of 
which  the  historian  is  writing; — in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  human  history — God  instituted 
the  Simbath ;  and  must,  desjiite  of  Mr. 
Powell,  still  be  allowed  to  believe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  this 
language  is  inspired  and  infallible.  This 
conclusion  is  yet  further  established  bj.’ 
the  reasonableness  and  antecedent  likeli¬ 
hood  of  its  institution  immediately  on  the 
creation  of  man,  if  we  consider  its  design, 
either  as  a  day  for  the  commemoration  of 
God’s  glory,  manifest  in  His  finished  cre¬ 
ation,  or  as  a  day  for  physical  repose  and 
spiritual  meditation.  These  objects  were 
as  appropriate  and  as  needful  for  the  first 
generation  of  men  as  for  the  Hebrew 
tamily  and  for  us.  Even  w’hen  man  was 
unfiUlen,  the  supposition  that  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  rest,  as  a  change  from  the 
pleasure  of  exercise,  and  consecrated  set 
times  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  his 
mind  with  spiritual  objects,  accords  with 
such  conceptions  of  his  sinless  nature  and 
habits  as  we  are  now'  able  to  form.  The 
conclusion  is  yet  further  established  by 
the  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  Himself  informs  us  that  it 
was  made  for  man.  That  Sabbath  w’hich 
i  the  Jews  esteemed,  like  their  other  privi¬ 
leges,  to  be  solely  their  owm,  W'as  declared 
I  to  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  universal¬ 
ly  ;  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  life; 

I  the  safeguard  and  stay  of  their  physical 
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.'ind  npiritual  well-being.  And,  lastly,  the 
references  which  are  first  made  to  the 
Sabbath  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exo- 
<ln.s,  and  the  remarkable  style  in  which 
its  B.anctity  is  announced  shortly  after¬ 
ward  by  God  Himself,  in  the  giving  of  the 
law,  prove  most  decisively  that  it  was  not 
a  new  institution,  but  had  been  dimly  re¬ 
membered  among  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  though  in  practice  it  may  have 
become  obsolete  during  their  long  de¬ 
grading  bondage.  These  latter  consider¬ 
ations  can  not  be  overstated ;  and  no  one 
who  has  attempted  to  .answer  them  seems 
to  us  to  have  estimated  the  mass  of  pro- 
b.ability  which  they  present,  and  which  is 
rendered  more  powerful  from  the  fact 
that  no  counterbalancing  evidence  of  any 
sort  is  urged  against  it.  We  do  not, 
however,  enlarge  upon  them,  but  close 
this  c8.scntial  division  of  our  argument  by 
presenting  a  great  principle  which  we 
have  only  space  to  announce — a  principle 
which  is  involved  in  onr  conceptions  of 
the  method  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
bears  directly  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  cogn.ate  subjects. 

The  Jewish  economy:  was  it  intended 
to  present  new  and  increased  revelations 
of  the  n.ature  and  will  of  God,  or  was  it 
intended  to  preserve  such  revelations  as 
had  been  already  given,  but  seemed  likely 
to  be  lost  amid  tne  rapid  degeneracy  of 
man  ?  We  are  aware  th.at  the  former  has 
been  the  received  opinion ;  but  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  has  proved  a  pernicious  theo- 
logic^il  error,  perverting  alike  our  notions 
of  human  histoiy  and  God’s  providence. 
If  this  were  so,  the  earliest  men  were  the 
most  benighted,  .and  least  acquainted  with 
God — a  supposition  which  the  Bible  jilain- 
h'  refutes.  If  this  were  so,  then  men 
grew  in  their  fitness  to  appreciate  spiritu¬ 
al  knowledge.  Even  the  Israelites  in 
their  serfdom  had  advanced  so  as  to  com¬ 
prehend,  and  therefore  to  receive,  spi- 
ntual  truths,  which  their  father  Abra¬ 
ham  was  not  worthy  to  know.  Historv, 
on  the  contrary,  shows,  and  St.  Paul  m 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  confirms  its  evi¬ 
dence,  that  men  by  sin  became  unfit  for 
spiritual  knowledge;  and  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  spiritual  conceptions  gradu.ally  faded 
from  their  minds.  We  unhesitatingly 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  Jewish  economy 
was  designed  to  retain  in  the  world  such 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and  such  social 
and  religious  institutions,  («.  g.,  marriage 
and  the  Sabbath,)  as  God  had  originally 


est.ablished  among  men,  and  which  were 
therefore  universal  in  their  authority  and 
application.  All  those  truths  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  though  the  welfare  of  men,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  socially,  depend  on  them, 
had  been  neglected  and  forgotten,  till 
scarce  a  vestige  of  them  remained.  God 
then  selected  a  nation,  and  separated 
them  as  a  royal  priesthood  and  peculiar 
people^  to  perpetuate  and  preserve  what 
would  otherwise  have  quite  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  till  the  fullness  ot  time, 
when  the  Spirit  should  again  exalt  these 
truths  and  ordinances  in  their  world-wide 
supremacy.  We  thus  see  a  perfect  identi¬ 
ty  and  unbroken  continuity  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  which  God  has  made  of  Himself  and 
His  purposes  to  mankind ;  a  feature  which 
harmonizes  with  the  unchangeable  charac¬ 
ter  of  God,  and  the  unvarying  necessities 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  arrangements  made  by  God  to 
keep  the  people  in  strict  isolation  from  all 
other  nations,  and  to  guard  the  Divine 
knowledge  of  which  they  were  the  de¬ 
pository  from  all  infectious  deterioration, 
exhibit  the  infinite  wisdom  of  their  Con¬ 
triver,  and  afford  a  subject  of  profoundest 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
These  arrangements  constitute  the  only 
additions  that  were  made  in  the  Jewish 
economy ;  and  their  meaning  is  only 
rightly  interpreted  when  we  regard  them 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  sole  objects  for 
which  they  were  detugned,  viz.,  the  con¬ 
servation  and  impregn.able  security  of 
Divine  truth  .and  ordinances.  For  this 
purpose  God  became  King  of  the  people. 
Tliose  precepts  which  were  formerly  dis¬ 
seminated  as  spiritual  instruction,  whose 
authority  commended  itself  to  the  con¬ 
science  alone,  became  now  the  Law  of  the 
nation,  were  uttered  in  brief  formularis- 
tic  style,  enforced  by  legal  sanctions,  lim¬ 
ited  by  precise  definitions,  upheld  by  mi¬ 
nute  protective  enactments,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  domestic  habits  and  great  politic¬ 
al  institutions  of  the  people.  The  very 
nature  of  these  arrangements,  though  ef¬ 
fectual  for  their  precise  object,  tended, 
however,  rather  to  narrow  and  obscure 
th.an  to  set  forth  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Divine  law.  Its  formal  recognition 
.and  unimpaired  integrity  were  secured ; 
but  how  often  had  the  Prophets  to  unfold 
the  spiritual  truth  which  was  forgotten  in 
blind  adherence  to  the  ceremonies  which 
symbolized  it,  or  the  formal  services  which 
inclosed  and  preserved  it  like  a  shrine ! 
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Hence  Judaism  must  perish.  The  truths 
and  institutions  which  it  handed  down 
through  many  ages,  the  only  memorial  of 
the  early  time,  when  God  walked  with 
men,  W'ere  saved.  The  law  had  been 
written  in  stone,  and  in  habits  which  are 
harder  and  more  imperishable  than  stone ; 
but  now,  what  had  been  thus  carefully 
preserved,  is  liberated  for  universal  em¬ 
pire  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  Di¬ 
vine  power  of  the  Spirit — whose  dispen¬ 
sation  has  been  introduced — ^now  secures 
its  authority  and  everlasting  integrity  by 
a  mightier  spell  than  the  force  of  habit  or 
of  legal  enactments. 

Thus  regarding  the  Jew'ish  economy  as 
an  intermediary  and  conservative  institu¬ 
tion,  it  wdll  be  found  that  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  and  commandments,  which  the  cere¬ 
monial  rubric,  and  the  entire  civil  and  ju¬ 
dicial  code  laid  down  by  Moses,  were  de¬ 
signed  to  shelter  from  destruction,  as  the 
links  of  mail  defend  the  body  from  danger, 
are  all  embodied  in  the  Decalogue ;  and 
the  very  mode  in  which  the  Decalogue 
w’as  first  proclaimed,  is  Bufhoient  of  itself 
to  demonstrate  that  it  comprised  only 
the  great  religious  and  moral,  personal 
and  social  laws  which  were  already  known 
to  have  Divine  authority.  How  could 
the  words  be  understood  in  their  simple 
utterance  without  an  explanation,  unless 
the  moral  conception  they  expressed  were 
familiar  to  the  mind  ?  That  the  Deca¬ 
logue  was  the  treasure  which  they  w'ere 
especially-bound  to  transmit  pure  and  un¬ 
corrupted  to  future  ages,  its  repetition, 
its  indelible  impression  on  the  stones,  its 
place  under  the  mercy-seat,  and  its  set¬ 
ting  in  a  wide  system  of  interwoven  sub¬ 
ordinate  laws,  abundantly  prove.  Other 
collateral  evidences  may  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  support  these  statements;  but 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  below’ 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  religious  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  has  recently  investigated 
this  question  with  great  perspicuity.* 

*  “The  Decalogue,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  of  antici¬ 
pate  atonement,  of  foreshadows,  of  offerings,  sacrifl- 1 
ces,  purifications,  types,  and  symbols,  all  having  re¬ 
ference  to  a  fbture  manifestation  of  Christ  The 
moral  law  remained  imperative,  and  the  Decalogue 
was  tlie  moral  rule  of  life,  the  infringement  of  which 
constituted  sin,  in  contradistinction  to  the  breach  of 
the  ceremonial  law  which  constituted  uncle.anncss ; 
and  as  uncleanness  was  to  be  wa.shed  sway  by  cere¬ 
monial  purification,  so  was  sin  to  be  forgiven  through 
faith  in  that  proiniaed  Redeemer,  who  was  to  fnlfiU 


But  we  sh.'tll  suppose  that  these  state¬ 
ments  are  admitted.  We  are  anxious  to 
show’  wherein  consisted  the  Jewish  ele¬ 
ments  w  hich  embalmed  and  in  wound  that 
law,  and  tvhich  in  the  Gospel  have  been 
completely  abolished.  If,  as  all  other  evi¬ 
dences  combine  to  prove,  and  as  tliis  one 
view  of  the  Jewish  system  necessitates  us 
to  admit,  a  seventh  day  for  rest  and  w’or- 
ship  W’as  a  primeval  institution,  the  F ourth 
Commandment  acknowledges  and  ratifies 
it  with  distinctost  assurance,  as  being  of 
Divine  authority,  and  to  be  venerated  ac¬ 
cordingly  by  the  Jewish  people.  The 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day  had  been 
obliterated,  because  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God  were  lost  among  the  nations  ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  value 
and  necessity  as  a  day  of  rest  were  ignored, 
and  its  firet  origin  was  forgotten. 
Yet  the  habit  of  calculating  time  by 
weeks,  w’hich  the  recurrence  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  naturally  produced,  remained.  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  family,  however,  w’ere  kept 
in  remembrance  of  the  original  covenants 
of  God,  elsewhere  forgotten.  And  w’hen 
they  were  formed  into  a  nation,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  became  a  national  institution.  So 
far  as  its  observances  could  come  under 
legal  jurisdiction,  it  was  now’  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  All  were  to  keep  it  holy ;  but 
whosoever  did  w’ork  therein  should  be 
mt  to  death.  As  a  law  of  the  land,  its 
imitations,  and  the  very  significations  of 
its  terms,  were  exactly  defined,  so  that  it 
became  a  forbidden  act  to  kindle  a  fire, 
because  that  came  within  the  technical 
limitations  of  the  legal  statute.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  being  thus  made  a  prominent  part  of 
an  external  law,  and  its  authority  being 
carried  into  the  daily  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  public  life,  till  all 
their  habits,  personal  and  political,  W’ere 
molded  upon  it,  it  could  never  henceforth 
be  spirited  or  torn  aw’ay  from  the  Jew’ish 
|)eople. 

But  the  national  polity  has  now  served 
its  purposes,  and  has  vanished  away.  The 
minute  limitations  which  circumscribe<i 
the  spiritual  intention  of  the  Command¬ 
ments,  and  adapted  them  for  civil  and  ju¬ 
dicial  statutes,  together  w’ith  the  penalties 
attached  to  them,  have  likew'ise  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  the  law  of  the  Sabb.ath,  in 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  Christianity,  re¬ 
sumes  its  simple  spiritual  authority,  com- 


the  law.  and  to  offer  Himvff  a  tacrifice  for  sin" — 
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mciulinj?  itself  only  to  the  consciences  of ! 
men.  A  fuller  illustration  of  our  mean¬ 
ing  is  found  in  the  law  of  marriage,  when 
we  compare  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Com¬ 
mandments  with  the  numerous  statutes 
which  belong  only  to  the  Mosaic  econo¬ 
my,  and  were  intended  to  particulariae 
and  enforce  these  two  great  -moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  so  far  as  legislative  enactmei^ 
could  do  so.  These  Jewish  laws  have  beSi 
abolished,  for  Christianity  is  a  spiritual 

Eower;  but  the  universal  laws  of  the 
lecalogue  remain.  This  view  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  economy  we  must  consider  of  supreme 
imiK)rtance,  and  it  sweeps  away  at  one 
bnish  a  mass  of  bungling  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  which  have  perplexed  this  contro¬ 
versy.  It  brings  into  clear  light  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  revelation,  and  the  vital  connection 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  prepares  us  now  to  deal  briefly  w'ith 
the  remaining  questions  we  have  to  dis¬ 
cuss. 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  place 
which  the  Sabbath  held  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Tljc  Sabbath  is  the  subject  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Decalogue ;  pro¬ 
nounced  by  God  Himself  Avitliout  any 
Mediator,  written  by  His  finger  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  and  repeated  by  Him 
iigain  to  Moses  w'hen  these  tables  were 
renewed.  The  law  concerning  it,  in  so 
-  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Decalogue,  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  subsi¬ 
diary  laws  which  are  found  in  the  books 
of  Moses.  The  Decalogue  was  a  summary 
of  God’s  moral  law,  .and  was  given  to  be 
the  practical  rule  of  life  to  the  Jewish 
people.  With  this  view  it  was  proclaimed 
at  first,  and  exhibited  for  long  years  after- 
w-ard  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  indelibly  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  also  reraarKable  that 
the  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  more 
frequently  and  more  impressively  urged 
on  the  people  than  any  other;  so  that,  in 
reading  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  we  can  not  escape  the  conviction 
th.at  (iod  deemed  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 
The  position  it  holds  in  the  Decalogue,  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Commandments  which 
specify  our  duty  to  God,  and  those  which 
specify  our  duty  to  man,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  purpose,  however, 
under  this  head,  is  to  consider  the  distinc¬ 
tion  commonly  made  between  positive 
and  moral  precepts,  which  is  supposed  to 


put  the  Sabbath  on  a  diflTercnt  footing 
from  the  other  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
ceremonial  ordinance ;  “  for,  the  Deca¬ 
logue  Wing  the  Jewish  charter,  it  must 
have  contained  the  principle  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  ordinances,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moral  nreoepts.”*  Dr.  Whately  says : 
“The  Fourth  Commandment  is  evidently 
not  a  moral,  but  a  positive  precept.  The 
dogma  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminister,  (in  their  Confession  of 
Faith,)  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  to  me  ut¬ 
terly  unintelligible.”  We  would  quote 
also  some  passages  from  Mr.  Powell,  who 
has  rather  imiiatiently  asserted  this  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  his  meaning  and  sentences 
are  so  confused,  that  to  quote  any  para¬ 
graph  would  mystify  our  present  discus¬ 
sion.  The  consequence  abruptly  drawn 
from  this  distinction  between  moral  and 
positive  precepts  is,  that  the  Sabbath  can 
not  form  part  of  the  Christian  system, 
which  is  purely  spiritual,  and  is  based 
only  on  natural  principles  of  morality  ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whately,  “  instead  of 
precise  rules,  furnishes  sublime  principles 
of  conduct.”  There  is  a  number  of  inte¬ 
resting  speculative  questions,  reaching  far 
down  to  the  foundation  of  ethics  and  of 
scriptural  authority,  involved  in  these 
opinions,  which  have  recently  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular.  We  have  not  time  to 
deal  with  them  in  detail ;  but  we  must 
briefly  present  our  reasons  for  denounc¬ 
ing  them  as  unphilosophical  and  unscrip- 
tural,  ere  we  can  hope  to  place  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sabbath  on  a  sound  basis. 

We  demur,  then,  to  the  consequence 
which  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  dis¬ 
tinction,  even  if  it  were  correct ;  not  only 
because  it  has  no'  logical  connection  with 
its  premises,  but  because  it  indicates  a  fal¬ 
lacious  view  of  Christianity,  per  se,  and  of 
its  relation  to  Judaism.  The  entire  law, 
whether  it  be  positive  or  moral,  is  spirit¬ 
ual  according  to  Paul ;  (Rom.  7  : 12-14  ;) 
and  therefore  it  may  be  incorjwrated  in 
Christianity,  which  is  a  spiritual  system  ; 
so  that  the  minor  premise  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  awanting,  or,  rather,  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  truth.  Again,  Christ¬ 
ianity  lays  down  a  positive  law  of  morals 
which  is  not  founded  “  on  a  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  basis  from  that  of  the  Mosaic  law,” 
whether  on  principles  of  natural  morality 
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or  any  other ;  but  which  rests  its  author¬ 
ity,  precisely  as  the  Mosaic  law  did,  on 
the  personal  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 

And,  finally,  this  law  of  Christianity 
contains  statutes  as  positive  as  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  Sabbath  :  so  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  can  not  be  excluded  from 
the  Christian  system  on  these  d  priori^ 
and,  to  us,  “  unintelligible,”  grounds. 

But  onr  main  inquiry  now  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  this  distinction  between  moral 
and  positive  precepts,  which  degrades  the 
Fourth  Commandment  from  its  apparent 
equality  with  the  other  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue  to  a  level  with  the  cere¬ 
monial  statutes  which  regulated  the 
modes  of  Jewish  worship. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  the  quotations 
we  have  given  above,  and  of  our  answers, 
as  clear  as  possible,  we  must  try  to  attach 
tolerably  exact  conceptions  to  the  words 
moral  and  positive,  which  have  originated 
the  controversy.  We  first  quote  a  de¬ 
scription  of  their  respective  meanings 
from  Dr.  Whately,  and  then  a  definition 
of  them  from  Bishop  Horsley. 

“  The  distinction  between  moral  (*.«.,  natural) 
precepts  and  positive  precepts  is  too  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  too  convenient  to  be  ii^i'htly  departed 
from.  It  is,  indeed,  morally  right  to  obey  the 
just  commands  of  a  lawful  superior,  even  in 
matters  originally  indifferent;  but  still  we 
should  distinguish  these  from  things  not  ori¬ 
ginally  indifferent  A  Jew  was  bound,  for 
instance,  both  to  honor  his  parents,  and  also  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  former  was  eom- 
mandetl  hseause  it  was  right;  and  the  latter 
wa.s  right  because  it  was  commanded.” — 
Whafsly't  Essays,  Fourth  Edition,  p.  208. 

“  Under  tlie  name  of  positive  institutions  we 
comprehend  all  those  impositions  and  rcstnunts 
which,  not  being  suggested  to  any  man  by  his 
conscience,  and  having  no  necessary  and  na¬ 
tural  connection  with  the  dictates  of  that  in¬ 
ternal  monitor,  seem  to  have  no  importance 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  will  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  who  prescribes  them.” — Horsley's  Sermons. 

We  present  the  following  four  con¬ 
siderations,  which  have  been  overlooked 
even  by  such  a  candid  thinker  as  Dr. 
Whately,  and  which  we  respectfully  com¬ 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  his  more 
reckless  followers. 

1.  This  distinction  between  moral  and 
positive  precepts  is  one  that  finds  no  place 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testament,  we 
recognize  a  broad  line  of  demarkation  se¬ 
parating  the  Decalogue  from  aH  the 
other  ceremonial  and  civil  statutes  that ' 


compose  the  Mosaic  code.  But  no  Jew, 
on  reading  the  Ten  Commandments, 
would  ever  dream  of  dividing  and  classi¬ 
fying  them  into  two  species,  as  being  in¬ 
trinsically  difterent,  or  resting  their  au¬ 
thority  on  specifically  different  grounds. 
For  pur|)08es  of  philosophy,  the  distinction 
may  be  valuable,  but  the  Bible  does  not 
Ipknowledge  it ;  and  whether  true  or  not, 
here  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  same  solemnity,  begirt 
with  the  same  authority,  claiming  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  obedience.  No  elective 
fancy  or  philosophy  of  man  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mutilate  or  diminish  what  God, 
for  some  great  purpose,  has  combined  in 
such  mysterious  perfection.  It  is  another 
ra.atter,  if  we  say  that  the  entire  Mosaic 
law  has  lieen  repealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  another  law  substituted.  But 
let  it  be  understood,  that  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  the 
same  worth  as  the  other  nine ;  though  it 
may  suit  our  philosophy  to  say  it  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  precept,  while  the  others  are  moral. 

2.  The  distinction  referred  to  may  be 
well  established  in  Dr.  Whately’s  estima¬ 
tion,  but  nevertheless  is  open  to  grave 
suspicions.  If  only  natural  precepts  are 
moral,  i.e.,  only  those  which  are  at  once 
approved  by  our  natural  conscience,  then 
Dr.  Whately  will  have  to  shift  some 
other  of  the  nine  precepts  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  into  the  same  class  as  the  Fourth. 
In  fact,  while  we  uphold  with  Dr. 
Whately  the  theory  of  a  natural  con¬ 
science,  he  has  forgotten  the  strange 
aberrations  and  contradictions  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  history  or  daily  life 
may  teach  him.  The  Eighth  Command¬ 
ment  would  be  purely  positive  to  the 
S[»artan,  who  gloried  in  the  dexterity  of 
his  theft.  To  him  the  law  would  only  be 
right  because  it  was  commanded.  So  to 
the  idolatrous  Jews  the  Si-cond  Command¬ 
ment,  which  he  considers  moral,  would  be 
a  positive  precept,  and  would  be  obeyed 
under  the  constraint  of  the  Divine 
sanction,  and  not  from  its  inherent  recti¬ 
tude,  which  they  must  be  educated  to 

Kerceive.  So  we  consider  a  Christian  is 
ound  to  obev  the  laws  of  his  Divine 
Master,  even  if  there  be  some  whose  pur¬ 
pose  or  justness  he  cannot  comprehend, 
obeying  them  as  positive  precepts,  till 
they  shall  be  revealed  as  moral.  In  fact, 
it  is  starting  at  the  wrong  end  to  imagine 
that  God  ever  gives  His  commands  with 
reference  to  the  natural  principles  of  mo- 
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rality  ns  acknowledged  among  men,  or  al¬ 
lows  their  authority  to  rest  upon  such  a 
treacherous  foundation.  Oitr  moral  na¬ 
ture  has  been’  derived  from  his  own,  but 
it  has  been  vitiated  and  distorted  by  sin. 
Our  moral  principles,  therefore,  are  often 
erroneous  ;  and  in  order  that  they  be  cor¬ 
rected,  there  must  be  the  application  of  a 
positive  invariable  law,  which  is  not  con¬ 
formed  to  our  notions,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  wrong,  while  it  is  right. 
God’s  law  has  reference  to  the  natural 
principles  of  morality,  as  they  are  found 
in  their  only  incorrupt  source — His  own 
moral  nature — and  not  as  they  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  depraved  n.ature  of  man. 
Considering  the  purpose  of  Revelation  to 
be  the  enlightenment  of  conscience,  it  is 
r.ather  amusing  to  call  only  those  precepts 
moral  with  wliich  it  is  already  agreed ;  as  : 
though  the  others  were  less  righteous ' 
w’hich  had  not  its  unenlightened  sanction. 

3.  Wo  conceive  th.at  Dr.  Whately  gives  j 
a  very  erroneous  and  derogatory  view  of 
God’s  revelation,  when  he  speaks  of  some 
things  in  it  as  originally  indifferent,  or 
whidi  are  right  only  l>ecause  thejr  are 
commanded.  There  is  no  jirecept  in  the 
whole  Hiblo  but  is  right  in  itself,  absolutely 
necessary,  corresponding  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  and  as  truly  moral  as  any  other. 
Our  statement  is  as  sweeping  as  we  can 
make  it,  to  show  our  abhorrence  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  opinions  we  are  prepared 
to  confute.  We  do  not  say  that  the  adapt¬ 
ation,  neccs.sity,  and  rectitude  of  all  God’s 
precepts  are  equally  manifest  in  every  in¬ 
stance  ;  but,  believing  in  the  perfect  holi¬ 
ness  of  God,  we  know  they  must  have 
these  moral  qualities.  God  is  not  a  cap¬ 
ricious  ruler,  whose  laws  are  aimless,  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  worthless.  They  are  all  stamped 
with  the  marks  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
are  the  exponents  of  an  eternal  inflexible 
plan.  Concerning  every  one  of  them  we 
may  say,  that  they  are  commanded  be- 
cause  they  arc  right,  and  are  not  rt^Af  be¬ 
cause  they  are  commanded.  'Fhe  will  of 
God  is  tlie  foundation  of  morality,  only 
because  His  will  is  the  expression  of  His 
perfect  character.  Thus  morality  is  in¬ 
variable,  essential,  and  eternal.  The  found¬ 
ation  of  morality  is  found  in  the  “  moral 
nature  ”  of  God,  the  elements  of  which 
are  mysteriously  imparted  to  our  spirits  ; 
for  we  are  made  in  His  image.  Ilence 
the  will  of  God  commands  only  what  is  I 
intrinsically  right,  because  it  is  swayed  by 
the  eternal  principles  of  morality  which  j 


subsist  in  the  Divine  Nature.  Hence 
morality  is  tested  by  the  “  fitness  of 
things  for  all  of  them  are  ordered  and 
sustained  by  Him  who  only  doeth  right¬ 
eously.  We  are  capable  of  recognizing 
and  practicing  morality,  because  God  has 
communicated  His  moral  nature  to  us,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  philosophical  maxim,  which 
is  happily  expressed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
“  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  Divine 
Nature  that  we  arc  percipient  and  recipi¬ 
ent  of  Divinity.” 

To  take  the  example  which  Dr.  Whately 
has  employed  to  illustrate  his  views  :  the 
law  that  commanded  the  Jew  to  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  was  as  moral  as  that  which 
commanded  him  to  honor  his  parents.  It 
was  not  a  whim  which  dictatea  the  former 
law  any  more  than  the  latter.  There  was 
a  wise  purpose  of  God,  which  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  fitness  of  things  in  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  latter.  The  conscience  im¬ 
mediately  adopts  and  sanctions  the  latter 
as  right,  according  to  the  innate  principles 
of  moral  judgment  derived  from  our  Cre¬ 
ator,  {The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
gieeth  understanding^  b^ause  we  see  its 
necessary  connection  with  the  constitution 
and  welfare  of  society.  Now  we  may  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  reasons  which 
render  the  former  law  as  necessary  to  the 
design  of  God  for  the  happiness  of  mau- 
kifjd ;  and  yet  they  do  exist,  and  conse¬ 
crate  man’s  obedience  to  that  law  as  a 
moral  action.  Sympathetic  union  among 
Israelites,  their  isolation  from  other  na¬ 
tions,  their  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
spiritual  doctrine  and  worship  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  their  public  recognition  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  only  (Jod,  and  the  offering  con- 
tinu.ally  of  sacrifice,  were  objects  as  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  good  of  mankind  as  the  sim¬ 
ple  duty  of  filial  oliedience.  And  if  a  Jew 
was  able  to  apprehend  these  great  moral 
ends,  his  conscience  would  approve  and 
dictate  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  as  certainly 
as  it  sanctioned  his  veneration  toward  his 
parents.  ITie  .absolute  test,  though  not 
the  foundation  of  morality,  lies  in  the  “fit¬ 
ness  of  things and,  tried  by  that  test, 
every  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  a 
moral,  and  not  a  positive  institution.  It  was 
all  enjoined  because  it  was  right;  and  when 
the  purposes  which  it  was  appointed  to  an¬ 
swer  were  completed, when,  in  fact,  it  ceased 
to  be  fit  and  necessary^  then  it  ceased  to 
be  rights  and  God  commanded  it  to  cease 
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— just  a.s  in  heaven  the  Fifth  Command¬ 
ment  will  no  longer  be  enforced,  though 
surely  it  Is  moral. 

4.  The  only  philosophical  distinction 
which  can  be  made  between  the  Divine 
Commandments  consists  in  the  greater 
or  less  directness  and  apparency  of  the 
moral  reasons  which  evidence  their  fit¬ 
ness  to  our  conscience,  and  their  univer¬ 
sal  or  limited  application.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  the  terms  “  moral  ”  and 
“  positive  ”  as  denoting  two  classes,  w’hich 
are  thus  resjiectively  marked  or  differenti¬ 
ated  ;  also  to  apply  the  term  “  positive  ” 
to  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  ordinances 
of  Judaism,  as  contrasted  in  these  respects 
with  the  moral  law.  Now  the  question 
arises :  Is  the  Sabbath  on  either  of  these 
grounds  a  positive  institution  ?  and  does 
this  name  separate  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  from  the  others,  and  infuse  into 
it,  as  it  were,  a  different  nature?  We  j 
trow  not.  It  is  found  in  the  very  midst 
of  commandments  which  are  confessed 
by  all  parties  to  be  purely  moral.  The  | 
arrangement  and  proper  exiienditure  of 
our  time  is  a  moral  duty  of  the  highest 
moment ;  as  essential  as  the  watching  of 
our  lips,  that  they  do  not  blaspheme  ;  or 
the  watching  of  our  hands,  that  they  do 
not  steal.  If  time  lie  required  to  bring 
the  fiicts  of  the  unseen  w'orld  closely  ami 
vividly  before  the  mind,  and  to  cultivate, 
by  m^itation  and  prayer,  spiritual  affec¬ 
tions  within  the  soul,  or  if  time  be  required 
for  social -worship  to  our  Father  in  heaven, 
then  the  express  injunction  that  such  time 
be  devoted  by  all  men  to  these  supreme 
and  sacred  offices  can  not  be  termed  a 
positive  precept.  It  is  essentially  a  moral 
precept,  obe«lienoe  to  which  is  proved  to 
Ik*  the  verv  groundwork  of  all  earnest  en- 
de-avors  after  a  spiritual  life. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  very  core  of  our 
controversy,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
champ  de  hataUle.  If  our  lance  splinter 
not  in  the  charge,  it  must  ring  fatally 
against  the  prelate’s  shield.  The  great 
objection  offered  to  the  moral  nature  of 
this  law  is,  that  God  has  specified  the  par¬ 
ticular  time,  its  length,  and  the  order  of 
its  recurrence,  for  such  religious  duties 
and  physical  rest.  V aguely  to  enjoin  these 
duties  themselves  would  be  a  moral  pre¬ 
cept  ;  but  though  they  manifestly  require 
time,  to  appoint  a  certain  definite  time 
for  their  exercise  was  a  positive  enactment. 
We  deny  it  according  to  any  sense  of  the 
word  “positive”  that  we  can  discover; 


but,  if  others  retain  the  word,  it  matters 
not.  The  appointment  of  a  fixed  time  for 
such  services  wjis  as  right  and  necessary,  and 
therefore  as  moral,  as  the  mere  injunction 
of  the  services  themselves.  The  great 
fallacy  of  all  the  reasoning  on  this  subject 
lies  in  imagining  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
God  and  to  man,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  a  spiritual  religion,  that  there  should 
be  any  aefinite  commandments  affecting 
the  external  life  of  man,  and  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  character  of  his  words  and 
deeds,  his  relationships  to  his  fellow-men, 
or  the  em[)loyment  of  his  time .  This  is 
the  meaning  of  such  language  as  we  have 
quoted  from  Dr.  Whately  :  “  Instead  of 
irecise  rules,  Christianity  furnishes  sub- 
ime  princijiles  of  conduct  or  again, 
“  Our  Lore!  and  Ilis  Apostles  laid  down 
no  set  of  rules  for  the  conduet  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  ;  they  laid  down  Christian  principles  ; 
j  they  sought  to  implant  Christian  disposi¬ 
tions.”  lint  other  writers,  less  cautious 
than  Dr.  Whately,  proclaim  the  vital  dif¬ 
ference  between  Christianity  aud  Judaism 
to  be,  that  the  former  lays  no  restraint  on 
the  outer  life,  but  so  informs  the  spirit  that 
its  natural  expressions  will  always  be 
right.  Now  we  believe  that  it  does  the 
latter;  but  we  also  believe  that,  like  Ju¬ 
daism,  it  has  an  external  standard  by 
which  the  outer  life  may  be  tried,  so  that 
it  may  be  knoum  whether  these  manifest¬ 
ations  are  right  or  no. 

For  example,  Christ  not  only  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  cherish  reverent  and  trust¬ 
ful  feelings  toward  God,  but  He  has  com¬ 
manded  us  not  to  swear,  and  has  even 
specified  particular  oaths  w’hich  no  Chrbt- 
ian  is  to  utter.  He  has  commanded  us 
not  to  cherish  malice  or  wrath  against  our 
brother;  but  He  did  not  abrogate  that 
old  law.  Thou  ahalt  not  kill,  when  He  so 
explained  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  He  did  not  apply 
His  principles  to  all  the  details  of  human 
life,  and  so  has  wisely  given  occasion  for 
the  independent  but  responsible  submission 
of  our  conduct  to  the  general  principles 
which  He  enforced ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  arc  several  institutions  which 
can  in  no  wise  be  named  principles  or  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  soul,  but  positive,  rigor¬ 
ous,  defined  ordinances,  w'hich  are  so  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  existence  of  society,  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  that  God, 
we  believe,  established  them  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  has  incorporated  them  in 
every  revelation  which  lie  has  given,  both 
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in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  We  were 
careful  to  sneak  both  of  truths  and  insti¬ 
tutions  as  banded  down  to  us  from  the 
first  spiritual  civilization  of  the  earth 
through  Judaism  to  Christendom.  And 
now  we  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  Se¬ 
venth  Commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  also  the  Fifth,  imply  the  Divine  ongin 
of  the  institution  of  marriage  ;  the  Sixth, 
of  the  institution  of  property.  Now  these 
three  Commandments  are  still  continued 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  no  one  has 
disputed  their  claim  as  not  being  moral ; 
but  we  arc  prepared  to  place  these  three 
institutions  together — the  institution  of 
marriage,  of  property,  and  of  the  Sabbath 
— and  to  prove  that  they  stand  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  ground  in  the  Decalogue. 
No  revelation  gives  the  fiKt  of  Divine  in¬ 
stitution,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
but  assuming  this  in  the  one  Command¬ 
ment,  we  are  told  to  honor  the  Sabbath  ; 
in  the  other,  to  honor  property ;  and  the 
other,  to  honor  marriage. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  commandments  and 
all  dis^sitions,  even  the  sublimest  princi¬ 
ples  ot  conduct,  must  have  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  relationships  or  arrangements  in 
a  man’s  outer  life  and  social  connections. 
If  God  speaks  to  m.aii  at  .all,  it  must  be  in 
reference  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
human  life ;  and  such  mx*  find  to  be  the 
actu.al  fact.  We  have  often  thought  that 
the  word  “  moral,”  though  without  such 
a  definition  being  given  to  it,  was  exclu¬ 
sively  applied  by  writers  ol  Dr.  Whately’s 
school  to  precepts  enjoining  spiritu.al  affec¬ 
tions,  in  contradistinction  from  those  which 
forbade  or  enjoined  any  specific  action  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  Fourth  Comni.andment  must 
be  included  among  the  moral  precepts; 
for  it  commands  a  certain  affection  of  the 
mind  toward  the  Sabbath  day  ;  while  the 
Commandments,  Do  not  steal,  and  Do  not 
commit  adultery,  are  jK).sitive  precepts,  be¬ 
cause  they  forbid  jiarticular  actions.  It 
may  be  replied,  that  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  of  property  are  moral,  be¬ 
cause  they  commend  themselves  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  conscience  ;  but  this  is  noto¬ 
riously  incoirect.  When  men  h.ave  been 
educ.ated  under  these  institutions  to  learn 
their  advantages  and  the  dependence  of 
social  happiness  upon  them,  their  con¬ 
sciences  CO  readily  accept  them  as  just 
and  necessary,  and  so  in  accord.ance  with 
the  law  of  God  ;  but  the  lives  of  savages, 
and  the  ivritings  of  pseudo-philosophers, 
will  show  that  the  uneducated  conscience 


has  no  such  perception  of  their  moral  in¬ 
cumbency.  In  like  manner,  the  uneducated 
conscience  has  no  apprehension  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  holy  Sabbath  ;  but  not  thence 
can  it  be  shoivn  to  have  worth  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  Author’s  command. 

The  conscience  becomes  enlightened  to 
prize  its  privileges,  and  to  discern  its  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  'spiritual  and  bodily 
health,  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  life.  The  truth  is  simjdy  this,  that 
while  there  are  a  few  precepts  for  com¬ 
pendious  import,  which  regulate  our  affec¬ 
tions  toward  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
the  rectitude  of  which  is  soon  discovered 
by  the  conscience,  especially  if  we  strive 
to  realize  them  ;  so  there  are  a  few  insti¬ 
tutions  of  paramount  importance  to  man 
in  his  individual  and  social  relation.s,  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
conscience,  but  W'hich  God  luis  promul¬ 
gated  with  all  the  dread  sanction  of  Ilia 
name,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  terrors 
of  His  law,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
always  honored  by  men,  on  a  ground  apart 
altogether  from  the  variable  moral  judg¬ 
ments  which  they  may  form  concerning 
them.  Thus  God  encircles  and  shelters 
with  His  authority  those  ordinances, 
whether  of  the  inner  or  outer  life,  which 
are  the  safeguards  of  men’s  holiness  and 
peace.  We  must  protest  against  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Whately,  where  he  observes, 
“Now  it  is  plain  that  the  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven,  rather  than  oue  in  six, 
or  one  in  eight  or  ten,  must  be,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  positive  ordinance,  a  matter 
of  indifference.”  We  are  astounded  to 
think  of  these  words  coming  from  our 
great  logician.  How  dar^  he  say  that 
any  thing  God  has  done  is  in  itself  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  ?  In  the  first  place,  he 
knows  not  the  man^  reasons  ivhich  God 
may  know  for  choosing  one  day  in  seven. 
To  say  there  are  none,  is  sheer  blasphemy. 
To  affirm  that  there  are  and  must  be  such, 
is  sober  and  consistent  theology.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  any  laborer  may  in¬ 
form  him  that  there  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  a  tenth-day  and  a  seventh-day 
Sabbath.  How  much  more  a  Christian 
man,  w’ho  is  cumbered  with  many  cares, 
and  who  longs  for  the  returning  Sabbatli, 
in  which  to  sit  at  his  Master’s  feet  and 
have  rest !  In  this,  as  in  the  other  rea¬ 
soning  of  Dr.  Whately  on  this  subject, 
we  may  now  venture  to  say,  there  is  a 
superficiality,  a  want  of  patient  and 
thorough  induction  in  laying  down  his 
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premises,  which  we  exceedingly  deplore, 
since  his  name  gives  extrinsic  merit  to 
every  opinion  he  jironounces,  however 
indifferent  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  it 
hol<is  not  true  of  this  learned  prelate,  as 
it  must  do  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  guarantees,  moreover,  a 
profound  moral  fitness. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  we  have 
disproyed  the  distinction  which  is  now 
cunningly  inserted  between  the  Fourth 
and  the  other  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue ;  for  all  of  them  wear  the  same 
complexion,  and  rest  upon  the  same  in¬ 
violable  basis.  The  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  is  indeed  entitled  to  the  central 
place  M'hich  it  holds  in  the  moral  law ;  for 
It  clasps  within  its  embrace  the  duties  we 
owe  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fel¬ 
low-men. 

The  ^irit  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second 
great  Commandments  rest  above  it,  as 
the  cherubim  above  the  mercy-seat,  bear¬ 
ing  up  the  shekinah  of  the  Lord.  The 
seventh  day  is  the  Lord'e  day,  which  He 
has  allowed  and  blessed  for  man.  In 
obser^ng  it,  we  renew  and  realise  the 
angelic  song,  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest., 
aitd  on  earth  peace^  goodwill  toward 
men. 

III.  We  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  this 
inquiry.  Does  the  fulfillment  of  tlte 
Mosaic  law  confirm  or  abrogate  the  Sab¬ 
bath  f  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
not  detain  us  long. 

We  have  proved  the  pre-Mosaic  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Sabbath ;  we  have  also 
proved  the  unity  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  who 
says.  We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual , 
but  I  am  carruil^  sold  under  sin.  It  can 
be  allowed  to  no  one  to  dismember  the 
moral  law  of  Moses;  so  that  M'hatever 
arguments  go  to  invalidate  its  authority  in 
the  Christian  economy,  aflfect  every  sin¬ 
gle  Commandment  which  it  contains.  It 
13  well  known  that  the  specific  title,  “  the 
law,”  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  in 
two  significations ;  namely,  either  to  the 
entire  Mosaic  code,  including  judicial, 
ceremonial,  and  civil  statutes  ;  or  to  the 
moral  law,  which  was  always  distinguished 
from  the  system  in  which  it  is  enSirined. 
Now  the  question  we  have  propounded 
resolves  itself  into  the  following:  Has 
the  moral  law  been  disowned  or  almlished 
by  Jesus  Christ,  or  is  it  still  the  law  of 
His  Church?  We  have  prepared  the 
way  for  our  answer  by  our  remarks  on 


the  method  of  Divine  revelation,  in  which 
we  asserted  our  belief  that  the  Decalogue 
was  the  great  summary  of  moral  precept, 
displaying  the  character  of  God,  and 
showing  the  way  of  life  to  man,  which  the 
whole  Jewish  economy  was  framed  to 
preserve.  The  very  mode  of  its  preserv¬ 
ation  involved  its  limitation  and  jiartial 
obscuration,  since  its  wide  spiritual  laws 
were  contracted  to  the  possibilities  of 
legal  jurisdiction ;  and  attention  was  of 
necessity  directed  more  to  the  external 
actions  to  which  these  laws  applied,  than 
to  the  spirit  they  were  intended  to  foster. 
Jesus  Christ  took  away  that  external 
structure  which  darkened  and  confined 
these  spiritual  and  indestructible  laws  of 
morality,  and  disclosed  before  the  world 
the  brightness  and  majesty  of  their  spi¬ 
ritual  meaning.  The  national  polity,  all 
legislative  enactments,  all  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  were  broken  down ;  and  these  Ten 
Commandments,  clothed  in  their  spiritual 
light  and  Divine  authority,  were  presented 
for  the  voluntary  homage  of  mankind. 
We  now  briefly  adduce  the  leading  proofs 
that  “  the  law”  was  not  abrogated,  but 
established  in  the  plenitude  oi  spiritual 
power,  by  Christ. 

The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  most  ex¬ 
plicit  on  the  ]>oint:  (1.)  In  those  passages 
where  he  shows  that  “  the  law” — meaning 
the  moral  law — contains  the  principles 
universally  and  perpetually  obligatory  of 
moral  rectitude,  from  the  fact  that  Gentile 
nations  were  led  by  nature  to  do  many  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  their  con¬ 
sciences  bearing  witness.  (2.)  In  those 
passages  where  He  explains  the  purjioses 
of  the  law  in  relation  to  salvation  through 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  clearly  and 
inevitably  before  the  mind  duties  which 
have  been  violated  ;  so  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  evade  the  conviction  of  sin,  as 
would  easily  be  done  if  there  were  not 
that  unchangeable  standard  of  law,  to 
expose  the  sophistry  and  wickedness  of 
all  attempts  at  such  evasion.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  expression,  “the 
law,”  as  it  occurs  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  (Talatians,  means  the 
moral  law ;  and  those  Epistles  will  become 
mere  jargon  on  the  supposition  that 
Christianity  has  abolished  that  law.  He 
is  writing  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews ; 
and  to  them  he  says :  “  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified : 
The  law  entered  that  the  offense  might 
abound :  The  law  was  the  school-master 
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to  bring  us  to  Christ :  tor  the  Scripture, 
by  the  law,  concludes  us  under  sin  :  that 
is,  works  the  conviction  of  sin  in  us,  and 
reveals  the  condemnation  which  we  have 
incurred,  in  order  to  bring  us  in  penitence 
and  with  earnest  crying  to  Jesus  Christ 
for  mercy.”  As  Calvin  has  expreased  it, 
‘‘  Men,  indeed,  before  the  law,  were  ship¬ 
wrecked,  but  yet,  buoyed  up  on  some 
spar  or  cord,  they  fancied  their  journey 
was  prosperous  even  amid  their  destruc* 
tion  ;  but  by  the  law  they  were  plunged 
under  the  surface  of  the  abyss,  in  oi^er 
that  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ 
might  be  more  manifest  and  glorious.” 
Now  we  all  needed  to  liave  this  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  reality,  enormity,  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  sin  awakened  in  us,  ere  we 
w'cre  willing  to  accept  a  free  acquittal 
from  our  guilt,  and  to  receive  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  regenerate  our  depraved  nature. 
And  the  Apostle  says,  “  the  law” — not  a 
new’  law’,  but  “  the  law’” — has  been  given, 
and  remains,  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  by  ex¬ 
posing  our  iniquity  and  helplessncHis.  (3.) 
In  those  passages  where  he  proclaims  the 
perfectness  of  the  law,”  and  declares 
that  the  Gospel  has  come  to  enable  us  to 
fulfill  its  holy  commandments.  W e  can 
not  comprehend  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Whately  has  drawn  from  Romans  7  :  6, 
which  asserts  the  very  opposite  of  his  in¬ 
ference.  “Now  we  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held ;”  or,  rather,  “  being  dead  while  we 
were  held  in  it.”  This  refers  to  the  bond¬ 
age  which  a  spiritual  law’  was  felt  to  be, 
wliile  there  w’.'is  no  lite  in  the  soul.  From 
such  bondage  we  arc  now  freed,  not  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  law’,  but  by  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  new’  life,  w’hich  has  con¬ 
verted  that  law’,  once  felt  to  be  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,  into  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life ;  so  that  (the  very  next  words  of 
the  vei’se)  tee,  or  “in  order  tliat  w’e,” 
“  should  serve  it  in  new’iiess  of  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.” 

Dr.  Whately  says,  this  verse  “  seems  to 
imply  the  entire  a^lition  of  the  moral 
law’  by  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel ;” 
and  yet  it  assures  us  Uiat  we  are  to  “  serve 
it  in.  newness  of  life.”  The  true  relation 
of  the  law’  to  Christ  is  presented  to  us  in 
Romans  8  :  3, 4,  which  condenses,  in  brief 
iuid  striking  language,  the  entire  teaching 
of  Paul  on  the  liberty  of  the  new  life. 
“  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  (not  in  itself)  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  llis  own  Son,  in  the 


likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con¬ 
demned  (not  the  Law,  but)  sin  in  the 
flesh :  in  order  that  the  rignteousness  of 
TiiK  LAW  might  be  fulfilled  in  ns,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.” 
So  Christ  not  only  magnified  the  law 
Himself,  and  made  it  honorable,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  enables  us  to  do  the 
same. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  decisive 
evidence  on  the  poinl  occurs  in  th*e  Ser¬ 
mon  ou  the  Mount,  which  is*  intended  to 
be  a  complete  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  Gospel  morality.  After  a  few 
sublime  and  soul-quickening  words,  the 
Divine  Teacher  dissipates  all  doubt  u^n 
the  question  we  are  now  discussing.  His 
W’ords  deserve  minutest  study.  The  first 
sentence  assures  us  that  His  economy 
would  be  the  completion  of  whatever  was 
contained  in  the  law  or  the  Prophets ; 
that  is,  in  the  Old-Testament  economy : 
for  the  words,  “the  law’  and  the  Prophets,” 
usually  denote  all  the  Old-Testament 
writings.  Then  His  mind  passes  to  the 
moral  law,  w’hich  is  the  kernel  and  sub¬ 
stance,  as  it  were,  of  that  economy  ;  and 
He  says,  “  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till 
heaven  or  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law’,  till  all 
j  things  shall  have  lieen.”  (tiJ?  av  navra 
I  yevTiToi,  a  phrase  which  is  equivalent  to 
'  the  former,  till  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass.)  “  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  w’hosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heavcoi.”  It  is  manifest  to 
the  reader  that  Christ  here  refers  to  the 
commandments  of  the  moral  law’,  both 
from  the  wewd  employed,  ivro^MV,  com¬ 
monly  used  in  spi^aking  of  them,  (see 
:  Matt.  19  :  1 7 ;  22  :  36 ;  Rom.  7  :  8  and 
1  Cor.  7  :  19,)  and  from  His  immediately 
proceeding  to  illustrate  His  meaning  from 
certain  ot  its  precepts,  showing  their 
'  spirituality,  comprehensiveness,  and  per¬ 
fection.  How,  then,  can  a  moral  law  be 
I  fulfilled  by  being  abrogated  ?  Types  are 
'  fulfilled  in  the  tacts  they  prefigure ;  pro¬ 
phecies  arc  ended  in  their  realization. 
The  national  polity  and  ceremonial  w'or- 
j  ship  w’ere  destroyed  when  their  object  w.'is 
accomplished,  and  the  fullness  of  the  spirit 
descended  upon  Christ  and  His  Church. 
But  how’  can  this  law  be  fulfilled,  save  as 
Christ  has  actually  fulfilled  it,  by  reveal. 
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ing  it  in  its  transcendent  spiritual  com¬ 
pleteness,  making  it  by  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  ;  ana  the  unspeakable  honor 
He  has  oonferreil  on  it,  in  that  “  He  was 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law  ?”  Never  would  the 
Lord  have  thus  set  about  a  prolonged  ex¬ 
position  of  a  law  which  He  purposed  to 
repeal.  The  spirituality  of  the  law  had 
been  obscured  by  the  Jewish  people. 
Before,  therefore.  He  set  it  up  as  the 
universal  law  of  the  Church,  He  purged 
it  of  the  grosser  elements  that  were 
mingled  with  it.  He  tore  away  the  false 
carnal  interpretations  that  had  dimmed 
its  meaning,  and  so  revealed  it  as  the 
entire  will  of  God,  holy,  just,  and  good. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remembrance,  that 
He  lived  in  obedience  to  that  law ;  that 
the  perfection  of  human  character  which 
we  worship  in  Him  was  formed  under  its 
influences;  that  He  repeatedly  gave  as 
the  epitome  of  His  own  moral  teaching 
those  two  great  laws  which  are  expanded 
into  the  Ten  Commandments;  that  He 
suffered  under  the  penalty  of  the  law; 
and  that  in  all  things  He  “  magnified  the 
law  and  made  it  honorable.”  Such  is  the 
accumulative  evidence  which  leads  us  to 
our  assured  belief  that  the  Decalogue  of 
Moses  is  still  the  moral  law,  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  men  universally.  Christ 
has  not  abolished  it,  but  has  exalted  it  to 
this  supremacy.  If  so,  then  the  Fourth 
Commandment  yet  remains  as  valid  as 
when  pronounced  on  Sinai.  We  may  not 
put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together ; 
and  if  Christ  and  His  Apostles  teach  us 
that  the  “  law,”  meaning  the  mor.al  law,  re¬ 
mains  in  force,  we  dare  not  repudiate  one 
of  its  most  prominent  precepts  as  ercep- 
tional^  while  we  accept  the  rest. 

We  have  now  tracked  the  history  of 
the  Sabbath.  It  was  the  “  couch  of  Time, 
care’s  balm  and  bay,”  for  the  earliest  fami¬ 
lies  who  sojourned  on  earth  in  the  dewy 
brightness  of  the  world’s  dawn,  when  the 
sound  of  God’s  voice,  and  the  glory  of 
his  awful  presence,  were  still  remembered 
among  men.  It  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  deluge  of  black  Heathen¬ 
ism  which  overspread  the  earth,  in  the 
ark  which  God  commanded  Mose<  to 
make.  The  law  which  embodied  this  and 
other  hallowed  laws  and  institutions  of 
that  early  time,  was  not  thus  preserved  in 
order  to  be  exterminated  at  the  coming 
of  Christ;  but  was  sent  forth  by  Him, 
in  the  conquering  might  of  His  Spirit,  to 


I  bless  the  world.  And  hence  we  argue 
^  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  yet  remains.  The 
'  incrustations  of  Judaism  fall  away  like  the 
!  outer  scales  which  protect  the  folded  leaf- 
j  bud  ;  but  now  these  leaves  are  unfolded. 


'  they  are  for  ever  undecaying,  till  the  di.s- 
j  pensation  of  time  has  ended.  Not  one 
\jot  or  tittle  of  them  shall  pass  away,  till 
j  all  things  shall  have  been.  Whatever 
I  statutes,  therefore,  were  enacted  with 


I  legal  penalties  attached,  or  whatever  tra- 


,  ditional  usages  Pharisaism  had  superad- 
1  ded  to  the  ori^nal  command,  are  now 
I  abolished.  It  is  the  Fourth  Command¬ 


ment,  as  spoken  by  God  from  Sinai,  amid 
thunders,  blackness,  darkness,  and  tem¬ 
pest,  as  distinct  and  aloof  from  all  future 
minute  and  specific  enactments,  which 
!  remains  as  His  immutable  law  to  man, 
I  and  which  is  as  spiritual  as  any  Command- 
1  ment  in  the  Decalogue. 

'  IV.  Let  us  now  note  the  facts  which 


j  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the 
'  Church,  especially  at  its  formation,  that 
I  we  may  learn  whether  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  was  in  any  way  enjoined  upon 
!  them,  or  observed  by  them,  as  the  other 
I  Commandments  were ;  though  let  it  be 
j  remembered,  these  Commandments  are 
'  seldom  repeated  in  precisely  the  same 
form,  but  their  import  is  expressed  in 
j  other  ways,  as  if  to  lead  us  to  cheri.sh  the 
spiritual  intentions  of  the  law  rather  than 
to  heed  its  precise  words,  to  serve  it  in 
newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness 
of  the  letter. 

1.  Christ  Himself,  the  Lord  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  distinctly  says,  that  the  Sabbath  was 

I  made  for  man  ;  while  in  conformity  with 
!  the  principles  lie  laid  down  in  His  ser- 
!  mon  on  the  Mount,  He  discarded  the 
j  foolish  supererogatory  duties  with  which 
tradition  had  overlaid  the  Divine  law : 
and  in  the  fact  of  proclaiming  its  world¬ 
wide  authority,  unshackled  it  from  all 
civil  penalties  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
law'  of  His  kingdom  ;  for  His  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world. 

2.  We  find  that  one  day  in  the  week, 
a  seventh  day,  was  distinguished  in  the 
Church  as  a  day  of  preeminent  sacred¬ 
ness,  in  H'hich  the  members  devoted  them¬ 
selves  especially  to  spiritual  exercises,  and 
consequently,  so  far  as  possible,  en¬ 
joyed  rest.  This  distinction  appears  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  formation  of  the  Church, 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  it,  and 
has  continued  in  it  wherever  it  has  ex¬ 
isted.  This  day  w'as  in  the  strictest  truth 
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A  Sabbath,  and  the  Fourth  Commandment 
was  completely  fulfilled  in  it.  So  that 
the  Church  did  from  its  very  beginning 
obey  that  Commandment  just  as  it  did 
the  others,  and  so  has  realized  the  words 
of  Christ. 

While  the  seventh  day  fulfilled  the  en¬ 
tire  conditions  of  a  Sabbath,  such  as  we 
recognize  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
spiritually  interpreted  by  Christ,  it  did 
not  retain  the  name  of  Sabbath,  because 
it  was  needful  to  dissociate  the  Lord’s  day 
from  those  peculiar  observances  with 
which  the  Jews  honored  their  Sabbath, 
and  in  which  they  MTongly  esteemed  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  consist.  But 
what  we  are  anxious  to  show  is,  that  in 
that  day,  suddenly  and  stnangely  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  Church,  claiming  from  it 
universal  and  indisputable  authority,  the 
law  of  the  Decalogue  is  fidfilled.  tt  was 
manifestly  a  “  holy”  day  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  we  can  understand  that  word ; 
for  it  was  the  day  on  which  Christians  met 
together  for  spiritual  exercises,  and  espe¬ 
cially  commemorated  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  Whether  it  was  a  day  of  entire 
rest  or  not,  history  does  not  inform  us  ; 
but  all  probability  tends  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  so  with  those  Christians 
who  were  not  prevented  both  from  rest 
and  spiritual  worship  by  inquisitorial  laws 
or  servile  chains.  To  meet  together  for 
worship,  to  spend  time  privately  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  their  great  salvation,  would 
require  a  suspension  of  their  ordinary 
employment,  and  make  the  day  a  differ¬ 
ent  day  from  all  the  other  days  of  their 
weak.  We  can  not  imagine  that,  with 
the  fervor  of  their  religious  love,  receiv¬ 
ing  such  exhortations  to  brotherly  love 
and  mutual  edification,  their  meetings  on 
that  day  were  brief  and  languid.  The 
only  reiKirted  instance  shows  us  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  they  spent  together,  hours 
which  sped  quickly  as  do  the  hours  of  a 
family  meeting.  .Judging,  then,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  sweetness  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship  to  devout  Christians,  and 
from  the  need  they  would  feel  of  spend¬ 
ing  lonely  hours  in  self-examination,  in¬ 
wardly  digesting  Christian  truth,  and  in 
communion  with  the  Saviour,  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that,  if  one  day  were  set  apart  for 
such  exercises,  the  irAofc  day  would  be 
only  to  short,  and  those  who  coxdd  would 
abandon  all  other  Labor  for  such  supreme 
duties  and  Divine  refreshments.  If  it 
was  a  holy  day,  it  must  of  necessity  have 


been  a  day  of  re*t;  for  the  two  are  in¬ 
separable.  There  is  abundance  of  histori¬ 
cal  proof  that  it  was  a  holy  day,  and  this 
necessitates  exemption,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  secular  cares. 

The  S.abbath,  therefore,  remains  in  a 
more  spiritual  and  exalted  form.  We 
know  not  whether  Paul  explained  the 
change  of  the  day  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  showed  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Lord’s  day, 
which  was  their  Sabbath,  freed  from  the 
carnal  ordinance  of  Judaism  ;  but  the 
fact  exists.  Here,  in  the  Church,  at  its 
commencement,  and  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory,  is  one  day  in  seven  consecrated  as 
a  holy  day,  and  therefore  a  day  of  rest. 
Here  is  the  institution  which  God  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ancient  world,  and  preserved 
in  Judaism,  living  in  fresh  spiritual  vigor 
in  the  Church  at  its  very  formation,  and 
welcomed  as  one  of  its  blessed  ordi¬ 
nances  wherever  it  is  established.  The 
other  nine  laws  of  the  Decalogue  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Church ;  now  we  see  that 
the  Fourth  has  also  been.  How  then  can 
we  say  that  the  Decalogue  is  abolished, 
when  every  one  of  its  precepts  have  been 
explained  by  Christ,  enjoined  by  llis  Apos¬ 
tles,  (though  not  in  exact  words,)  and 
)etuatea  by  His  Church  ? 
he  day,  however  has  been  changed. 
On  this  we  make  the  four  following  re¬ 
marks,  and  close : 

1.  The  change  was,  doubtless,  author¬ 
ized  by  Christ.  Comparing  the  immediacy 
of  the  rise  in  the  Church  of  the  custom 
of  devoting  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a 
holy  day,  with  the  significance  and  im¬ 
portance  thrown  around  that  day  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  His  appearances 
afterward,  we  feel  that  He  Himself 
crowned  that  day  with  especial  honor, 
and  made  it  the  Sabbath  of  His  Church. 

2.  It  was  ratified,  if  not  established,  by 
the  Apostles.  They  must  have  intro¬ 
duced  and  enforced  the  custom  which  was 
everywhere  prevalent  in  the  Churches 
which  they  planted,  of  consecrating  the 
first  day  as  the  day  for  public  worship. 
No  other  explanation  suffices  to  account 
for  the  unanimity  and  universality  of  the 
custom. 

3.  So  far  as  concerns  the  reflex  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Sabbath,  i.e^  its  objects  as 
connected  with  the  physiciil  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  man,  the  change  makes  not 
the  slightest  difference.  One  day  in 
seven  is  the  stipulated  amount  of  the 
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time  which  God  has  consecrated,  and  I  remark  that  we  have  confined  onr  atten- 
which  man's  experience  proves  to  be  im-  tion  to  the  history  and  authority  of  the 
peratively  needed  by  all  who  would  live  '  sacred  day,  leaving  the  question  of  its 
healthfully  and  holily.  No  ordinance  can  I  national  observance  unconsidered.  The 
fix  for  the  entire  world  identically  the  i  latter  may  form  the  topic  of  a  future 
same  hours  which  arc  to  constitute  the  !  paper,  if  occasion  should  require.  In  the 
universal  Sabbath.  In  Judea  this  was  j  mean  time,  we  feel  that  the  main  and  most 
possible,  but  not  in  Christendom,  which  '  urgent  part  of  our  duty  is  accomplished, 
stretches  from  Britain  to  Australia.  Fur-  i  If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
ther  :  the  Fourth  Commandment,  both  in  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
its  spirit  and  letter,  applies,  not  to  the  i  Sabbath,  we  have  thereby  afforded  also 
particular  day  of  the  seven,  which  some  intimation  of  its  claims  on  every 
may  be  altered  according  to  the  point  Christian  people.  If  we  have  proved  it 
from  which  we  enumerate  their  order,  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  conferred  upon 
but  to  one  day  in  the  seven ;  “  iSta-  days  '  our  race  at  the  beginning,  its  universal 
shalt  than  labor ^  but  on  the  seventh  shalt  j  and  perpetual  obligation  wnll  necessarily 
thou  rest a  law  as  exactly  fulfilled  now  and  readily  be  interred.  This  lesson  is 
in  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  in  the  Jew-  for  our  rulers  as  well  as  for  ourselves, 
ish.  '  The  Sabbath  is  good  for  man  as  man — 

4.  There  were  wise  and  righteous  rea- '  for  man  socially  as  well  as  religiously  con- 
sons  for  the  change,  both  to  distinguish  sidered  ;  good,  by  the  law  of  Providence, 
the  spiritual  newness  of  Christian  wor-  for  the  inferior  and  dependent  world,  for 
ship  from  the  formal,  superstitions  observ-  I  servant  as  well  as  master,  and  for  beasts 
ances  of  Jewish  worship,  and  because  j  as  well  as  sen’ant.  We  disturb  the 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  event  which  is  economy  of  things,  we  injure  a  dumb  and 
henceforth  to  be  chiefly  remembered  and  I  helpless  creature,  if  we  defraud  even  the 
celebrated  upon  earth  and  in  heaven.  |  beast  that  perishes  of  his  humble  share  in 
The  eternal  Mwer  and  Godhead  of  God  I  this  merciful  remission  of  the  curse, 
manifest  in  Creation  were  glorious,  and  :  Again :  if  we  have  shown  this  sacred  insti- 
bow  the  spirit  in  lowly  reverence  before  '  tntion  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
His  Majesty;  but  now  two  attributes  of  1  Jewish  economy  in  its  original,  we  may 
God — His  justice  and  mercy  —  are  re-  i  safely  deny  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
vealed,  as  they  only  can  subsist  in  mystic  galling  and  humiliating  bonds.  We  claim 
coe.vistence,  the  one  reflecting  light  upon  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  something  better 
the  other,  which  covers  the  spirit  with  a  than  a  formal  and  Levitical  observance.  It 
vaster  awe,  and  awakens  within  the  rap-  is  ours  to  stand  upon  a  wider  but  a  higher 
turous  melodies  of  a  new  song.  These  |  platform  ;  to  present  a  freer  but  a  purer 
attributes  blended  together  disclose  the  '  worship  ;  to  merge  a  legal  duty  in  a 
holiness  of  God,  of  which  angels  in  the  *  Christian  privilege.  From  all  this,  it 
temple  above,  and  saints  in  the  temple  would  appear  that  the  obligation  of  the 
below,  make  mention  continually  ;  all  '  Sabbath  in  a  Christian  land  begins  with 
hearts  swellingin  one  universal  symphony,  the  individual.  It  is  no  longer  imposed 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty.  by  external  authority  and  enforced  by 
This  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  m  legal  penalties.  The  relation  of  Goveni- 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  from  faith  to  faith  ;  I  ment  to  this  institution  Is  the  same  as  to 
it  is  manifested  in  the  advent,  life,  death,  '  the  kindred  institute  of  marriage  :  as  a 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  outshines  prime  instrument  of  social  order,*  ordained 
with  splendor  all  revelation  of  power  and  oy  the  Almighty  for  the  temporal  and 
wisdom  which  the  books  of  nature  and  '  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind,  our  rulers 
providence  can  unfold.  Hence  the  new  must  see  that  its  decent  observance  is 
day  to  commemorate  the  new  event.  On  maintained,  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  out- 
the  Sabbath  morning,  angels  came  to  '  raged  or  defied.  This  is  all  that  legisla- 
earth  to  say,  the  Lord  had  risen,  and  the  '  tion  can  effect  ;  and  we  deprecate  its  at- 
work  of  salvation  was  completed.  Mer-  i  tempting  more.  Even  amongst  Christian 
ey  and  truth  are  met  togeth^  ;  righteous-  i  churches  and  Christian  famuios  nothing 
ness  and  peace  have  embraced  each  other.  '  could  be  more  hurtful  than  an  effort 

to  impose  a  uniform  and  rigorous  stand- 
We  have  now  brought  this  important  ’  ard  oi  Sabbath-day  observance.  No 
argument  to  a  close.  The  reader  will  j  Christian,  indeed,  can  too  faithfully  or  too 
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well  fulfill  its  hallowed  duties ;  but  let 
each  one,  at  the  same  time,  be  well  assured 
that  the  beauty  of  his  example  is  more 
persuasive  than  the  authority  of  his  frown 
or  the  weight  of  his  censure.  The  high¬ 
est  Christian  holiness  is  consistent  only 
with  the  widest  Christian  liberty.  Let 
every  man  he  fuUy  persuaded  in  his  oven 
mind.  If  any  come  short  of  his  Christ¬ 


ian  privilege,  let  us  not  irritate  by  dog¬ 
matic  censures,  but  in  a  blameless  and 
exalted  walk  exhibit  the  advantage  of  a 
more  eaccellent  way.  W e  can  not  set  be¬ 
fore  our  own  ejres  too  lofty  a  standard  of 
faith  and  practice  ;  but,  in  relation  to  our 
fellow-Christians,  the  grace  which  best 
becomes  us  is  that  which  hopeth  and  be- 
lieveth  ail  things. 


From  the  Woitmiaoter  Koriew. 

PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY.* 


Dukivg  the  last  fifteen  years  astronomy 
has  made  great  progress,  for  within  this 
period  the  planet  Neptune  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  thirty-six  new  asteroids  have 
been  added  to  our  system,  four  new  sa¬ 
tellites  have  been  tbund,  and  a  new  ring 
observed  surrounding  the  planet  Saturn. 
A  circumstantial  and  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  thus  briefly  indi¬ 
cated  is  given  by  Professor  Loomis,  of 
New-York. 

The  motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun 
is  performed  in  a  true  ellipse  when  the 
mutual  action  of  the  sun  and  planet  are 
the  only  forces  brought  into  action.  But 
the  re.'U  ca.se  is  not  thus  simple,  the  pla¬ 
nets  are  acte<l  upon  hy  their  neighbors, 
and  thus  deviations  from  the  elliptical 
orbits  are  produced.  In  the  case  of 
Uranus,  such  deviation  had  been  observed ; 
but  there  was  no  planet  or  neighboring 
mass  to  account  for  them.  They  long  re¬ 
mained  an  enigma  in  science.  It  was 
thought  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Newton,  might  be  at  fault  in 
these  remote  regions  of  space  ;  but  Bessel, 
the  celebrated  astronomer  of  Koni^berg, 
clearly  announced  the  path  that  inquiry 
ought  to  take.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
oordances  observed,  he  says:  “Further 


*  “.The  Recent  Progreas  of  Astronomy.”  By 
Euas  Looxis,  LLD.  New-York :  ilarpcr  Brothers. 


attempts  to  explain  them  must  be  based 
upon  the  endeavor  to  discover  an  orbit 
and  a  mass  for  some  unknown  planet.,  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  resulting  {>erturba- 
tions  of  Uranus  may  reconcile  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  observations.” 

A  proposal  to  compute  an  approximate 

Elace  for  the  hidden  planet  was  made  by 
)r.  Hussey,  in  1834  ;  but  Professor  Airy 
regarded  such  a  task  as  hopeless.  “  I  am 
sure,”  he  says,  ”  it  could  not  be  done  till 
the  nature  of  the  irregularity  was  well 
determined  from  several  successive  revulu- 
tions.”  In  1837,  Mr.  Airy  repeats  this  op- 
pinion.  “  If  these  errors  are  the  effect  of 
any  unseen  body,  it  will  be  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  ever  to  find  out  its  place.” 

No  doubt,  there  were  good  grounds  for 
such  an  opinion,  but  the  result  ought  to 
warn  us  how  we  place  a  limit  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  human  intellect.  Unde¬ 
terred  by  the  opinion  of  so  high  an  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  taking  his 
Bachelor’s  degree,  with  the  honor  of 
Senior  Wrangler,  at  Cambridge,  in  1843, 
attacked  the  problem.  In  September, 
1846,  he  had  obtained  the  approximate 
orbit  of  the  dist  urbing  planet,  and  found 
that  the  observed  discrepancies,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  could  be  accounted  for 
on  the  suppositions  which  he  had  made, 
i  Professor  Airy  examined  the  results,  and 
i  pronounced  them  extremely  satisfactoiy. 
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Meanwhile,  the  hunt  after  the  supposed  | 
planet  w'as  undertaken  by  Le  Verrier,  in 
Paris.  After  some  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions  of  great  value,  and  which  won  for  ' 
their  author  a  place  in  the  Academy  of ! 
Sciences,  he  8up[>03e8  it  probable  that  the  | 
distance  of  the  disturbing  planet  from  I 
the  sun  is  double  that  of  Uranus.  This  ; 


supposition,  which  was  also  that  of  Adams,  ' 
was  prompted  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  j 
distance  of  each  of  the  more  distant  | 
)>lanets  from  the  central  orb  is  about ! 
double  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Le  i 
Verrier,  therefore,  projwses  to  himself' 
the  following  distinct  question :  “Are , 
the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  , 
due  to  the  action  of  a  planet  situated  in  | 
the  ecliptic,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  | 
double  that  of  Uranus  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  j 
present  place,  its  mass,  and  the  elements  < 
of  its  orbit  ?”  On  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  | 


he  announces  the  result  of  his  invest  iga- 1 
tions,  and  assigns  a  longitude  to  tlie  j 
planet  of  325®,  which  only  differed  by  one  1 
ilegree  from  that  assigned  by  Mr.  A^ams,  | 
whose  results,  at  this  time,  were  actually  | 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Ain'.  | 
Soon  after  the  communication  of  Le  i 


Verrier,  he  had  occasion  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  scientific  memoir  from 
Dr.  Galle,  in  Berlin.  The  Berlin  Academy 
had  just  published  a  chart  of  the  portion 
of  the  heavens  to  which  the  hidden  planet 
had  been  assigned  ;  and  it  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  telescopes  in  Euro|)e.  Le 
Verrier  requested  Dr.  Galle  to  examine 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  to  which  his 
results  pointed.  The  history  of  science, 
perhaps,  does  not  furnish  a  grander  ex- 
jHirimental  test  of  reasoning  founded  on  a 
priori  considerations ;  starting  from 
Newton’s  law,  that  each  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  the  eye  of  intellect  was 
guided  toward  the  mighty  stranger  w'an-  j 
dering  upon  the  borders  of  our  system. 
On  the  very  day  that  Le  Verrier’s  letter 
reached  Berlin,  Dr.  G.alle  directed  his 
telescope  as  requested.  What  must  have 
been  the  thrill  of  delight  experienced  by 
Le  Verrier  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  result :  “  The  planet  whose  posi¬ 
tion  you  marked  out  actually  exists 
Professor  Challis,  of  Cambridge,  had  pre¬ 
viously  twice  observed  the  planet,  but 
had  not  reduced  Ws  observations.  “  Be¬ 
ing  fully  resolved,”  says  Professor  Loomis,  i 
**to  ma^esureof  the  mamond,  be  shoveled  i 


up  with  it  a  great  mass  of  rubbish,  and 
stored  it  away  to  examine  at  his  leisure.” 

All  this  is  w'ell  and  minutely  described 
in  the  book  before  us.  But  the  continued 
search  after  the  true  elements  of  the 
planet’s  orbit  is  almost  as  romantic  as  its 
discovery.  From  the  slowness  of  its  an¬ 
gular  motion,  it  would  require  long  series 
of  years  to  obtain  those  elements.  But 
w.as  it  not  possible  that  this  planet  might 
have  been  already  observed,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fixed  star  ?  Search  was 
made  in  old  observations ;  thousands 
were  set  aside,  and  those  of  Lalande  alone 
were  found  to  embrace  the  particular  jwr- 
tion  of  the  heavens  through  which  the 
planet  was  supposed  to  move.  The  stars 
were  sifted  ^  nine  stars  were  found,  any 
one  of  which  might  answer  the  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  afterward  found  that 
six  of  these  had  been  proved  by  Bessel  to 
be  fixed  stars.  Three  remained ;  one  of 
these  was  considered  too  small,  the  other 
too  distant,  and  the  attention  was  fixed 
upon  a  single  star  as  the  most  probable 
representative  of  the  newly-discovered 
planet.  Two  days  after  these  conclusions 
had  been  arrived  at,  the  great  equatorial 
of  Washington  Observatory  was  ])ointed 
toward  this  star — it  was  missing  !  The 
conclusion  seemed  irresistible,  that  the 
star  which  had  thus  shifted  its  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  with  which  it  had 
been  ranked  by  Lalande,  was  the  veri¬ 
table  planet  Neptune.  But,  strange  to 
say,  that  out  of  the  50,000  stars  of  La- 
l.ande,  the  j>osition  of  this  only  w’as  mark¬ 
ed  doubtful ;  and  the  doubt  was  finally 
found  to  be  due  to  the  disagreement  of 
two  observatories,  this  disagreement  be¬ 
ing  exactly  what  ought  to  have  taken 
place,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
planet  among  the  fixed  stars.  The  honor 
of  this  discovery  Professor  Loomis  ascribes 
to  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  an  American 
astronomer. 

The  author  next  describes  the  zone  of 
planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
discovery  of  an  eighth  satellite  to  Saturn, 
the  s.atellitcs  of  Uranus,  the  new  ring  of 
Saturn.  He  gives  a  ch.apter  on  the  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comets; 
another  to  our  knowledge  of  fixed  stars 
and  nebulae  ;  and  concludes  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  upon  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  is  clearly 
written — popular,  but  still  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  which  proves  the  author  equail  to 
his  task.” 
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De.  Johnson's  closing  paper  of  the 
“  Idler  ”  is  entitled,  “  Horror  of  the  Last.” 
and  its  object  is  to  illustrate  that  natural 
fueling  of  aversion  with  which  men  regard 
the  conclusion  of  any  thing.  We  are  so 
constituted,  that  we  shut  every  volume, 
leave — when  for  the  last  time— every  |>er- 
son,  quit  every  occupatiou,  and  witness 
every  end,  with  a  sigh.  Byron  truly 
says: 

“  In  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the 
steeple 

and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

“  Regain’d  his  freedom  with  a  sigh.” 

This  probably  springs  from  the  same 
principle  which  makes  us  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  annihilation,  of  which  all  ends  and 
absences  are  shadows,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  subordinate  proof  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  But  such  feelings  are 
greatly  intensified,  when  we  are  called  to 
contemplate  the  last  work  of  a  great  spirit 
— the  more  when  that  spirit  has  been  cut 
otF  prematurely,  and  in  painful  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  is  with  a  mixture  of  bitterness 
and  delight  that  we  take  up  the  last  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  mind ;  and  we  probably, 
ere  opening  it,  soliloquize  thus :  “  The 
man  who  wrote  this  book  shall  write  no 
more ;  the  hand  that  inscribed  these 
burning  words  is  now  cold  and  clammy 
in  the  dust ;  the  mind  that  formed  these 
strong  conceptions  is  now  in  another 
sphere ;  and,  while  time  continues  to  roll 
on,  we  shall  never  hold  any  more  commun¬ 
ion  with,  or  receive  any  more  new  light 
or  intellectual  joy  from  him.  And  how 
irresistible,  although  vain,  is  our  desire  to 
know  what  are  his  sentiments  now  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume — what  is 


*  “  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  or.  Geology  in 
its  Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and 
Revealed.”  By  Huau  Miller,  ^inburgh :  Shep¬ 
herd  k  Elliot  London:  Hamilton  k  Ada^ 


his  feelings,  as  he  now,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,  reads  his  oten  hook  I  Is  it  that 
of  wonder  how,  while  yet  on  earth,  he 
came  so  near  the  truth,  or  is  it  that  of 
compassionate  contempt  for  his  past  no¬ 
tions  and  his  former  self?  If  Shakspeare, 
perhaps,  the  first  half-hour  after  entering 
eternity,  became  ashamed  of  his  greatest 
plays,  and  Milton  of  his  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
much  more  must  not  authors  not  quite  so 
extraordinary  be  ashamed  of  the  efforts 
they  made  in  their  bud  of  being,  and  over¬ 
look  them  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the 
man  does  the  first  scrawl  of  his  own  boy¬ 
ish  penmanship,  or  the  first  essay  of  his 
I  boyish  composition,  discovered  unexpect¬ 
edly  in  some  old  repository,  and  exciting 
burning  blushes,  less  on  account  of  its 
I  faultiness  than  because  he  once  imagined 
j  it  to  have  merit  ?” 

I  Some  such  soliloquy  h.as  been  humming 
I  through  our  mind  while  perusing  the  last 
work  of  Hugh  Miller — his  posthumous 
child,  and  to  which  the  sad  name,  “  Beno- 
ni,”  (the  son  of  my  sorrow,)  may  be  ap- 
j)lied  w’ith  peculiar  emphasis.  How 
strange  to  think  some  of  these  calm,  clear, 
powerful,  and  eloquent  sentences  were 
written  by  a  man  insane,  by  a  hand  which 
w'as,  within  a  few  hours,  deliberately  to 
aim  a  pistol  at  his  own  heart !  This 
thought  has  brooded  on  our  mind  through 
the  whole  of  our  perusal,  and  has  added 
an  awful  interest  and  a  gloomy  charm  to 
every  page. 

Apart  from  this  (in  which  all  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  volume  must  more  or  less  par¬ 
ticipate,)  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  thought, 
as  a  whole,  entirely  worthy  of  its  author’s 
powers.  Tbe  great  objection  to  it,  in  a 
mere  sesthetic  point  of  view,  will  be  its 
w:mt  of  unity.  It  is  not  a  regular  work, 
but  a  series  of  lectures,  some  of  which  are 
but  slenderly  connected  with  the  others, 
or  with  the  main  theme.  Apart  from 
this,  although  there  occur  many  powerful 
and  highly-wrought  passages,  tne  general 
tone  of  the  writing  is  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  his  other  -works ;  and  those  reView- 
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era,  even  if  sincere,  are  ridiculously  wrong,  I 
who  class  the  “  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  ”  I 
with  the  “Old  Red  Sandstone” — ^the  real  I 
masterpiece  of  Miller’s  genius ;  or  even  in  1 
interest  and  variety  with  his  “  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,”  or  his  “  First  Impressions 
of  England.”  The  book,  however,  is  a 
strong,  sincere,  and  most  readable  one ; 
and  the  closing  chapters  on  the  “Fossil  , 
Floras  of  Scotland,”  increase  our  regret  j 
that  he  had  not  lived  to  finish  his  great  1 
work  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland — a  work  j 
which  unquestionably  would  have  taken  { 
rank  among  Scottish  books,  in  point  of : 
scientific  completeness,  with  Smith’s 
“  Wealth  of  Nations  ”  and  Lyell’s  “Geolo-  | 
gy,”  and  much  excelled  both  in  eloquence  I 
of  style  and  |K>etry  of  illustration.  ' 

So  far  as  this  work  professes  to  be  an 
exposition  of  geological  truth,  all,  proba-  ' 
bly,  will  agree  with  us  in  admiring  its  com-  | 
bination  of  exactitude  and  elegance,  of  i 
force  of  conception  and  finish  of  execution,  l 
of  broad  |)aiioramic  views  and  of  minute 
and  labonous  painting ;  and  only  a  small  . 
class  will  now-a-days  be  prepared  to  dis-  ! 
pute  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the  age  , 
of  the  earth,  and  the  non-universality  of 
the  deluge.  His  treatment  of  the  anti-  ! 
geologists  will  probably  appear  in  differ¬ 
ent  lights  from  different  points  of  view.  | 
Some  may  think  it  too  severe  and  sweep¬ 
ing;  others  may  be  reminded,  consider¬ 
ing  the  disparity  between  the  parties  he 
assails  and  their  opponent,  of 

“  Whole  ocean  into  tempest  toas’d, 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.” 

There  will  be  much  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  his  success  in  grappling  with 
the  great  problems  in  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  geological  science  on  the  two 
theologies,  natural  and  revealed.  Yet 
this  is  the  leading  theme  of  the  book ; 
and  on  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  this, 
its  reception,  if  not  with  the  buyers,  yet 
with  the  thinkers,  of  the  age  must  de¬ 
pend.  Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  how  he 
has  met  the  common  difficulties,  both  in 
reference  to  natural  and  to  revealed  re¬ 
ligion. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  geology 
on  natural  religion,  we  shall  first  make  a 
few  remarks. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
geology  seems  to  increase  the  difficulties 
connected  with  natural  theology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  view,  the  animals  were 


[September, 

linked  in  their  fate  with  man ;  and  even 
though  it  were  granted  that  some  of  them 
died  before  he  fell,  yet  this  anomaly  w'as 
only  of  a  short  duration — not  extending, 
probably,  over  more  than  a  few  days,  or 
months  at  the  utmost.  On  the  geological 
hypothesis,  however,  the  past  history  of 
the  world,  for  incomputable  millions  of 
ages,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  wilderness 
of  death ;  and  the  earth,  in  Miller’s  strik¬ 
ing  language,  becomes  “a  great  city  of 
the  dead — the  burial-place  of  all  that  ever 
lived  in  the  p-ast — occupying  with  its  ever- 
extending  pavements  of  gravestones,  and 
its  ever-lengthening  streets  of  tombs  and 
sepulchres,  every  region  opened  up  by 
the  geologist,  and  crowded  with  dead  in¬ 
dividuals,  dead  sjiecies,  dead  genera,  dead 
creations.”  Is  this,  man’s  heart  tempts 
him  to  whis|>er,  a  work  worthy  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  or  of  S^va,  the  Hindoo  Destroyer  ? 
Not  only  so,  but  a  vast  number  of  these 
creatures,  incajtable  of  sin  as  they  all 
were,  mild  and  harmless  as  many  of  them 
were,  died  in  circumstances  of  severe  and 
long-continued  torture.  The  microscope, 
as  It  is,  shows  us  a  Waterloo  in  every 
drop  of  water :  but  the  inverted  telescope 
of  the  geologists  discovers  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  earth,  from  immemorial  time, 
frightful  contests,  massacres,  and  mutual 
destruction  raging:  the  stronger  races 
preying  on  the  weak — all  the  &rce  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  short,  of  the  history  of  human 
warfare  which  we  know  springs  more  or 
less  directly  from  human  depravity,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  these  brutal  and  irre8|)onsible 
tribes ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  irre¬ 
sponsible  only  serves  to  throw  the  difficul¬ 
ty  a  step  farther  baak.  There  is  another 
difficulty  connected  with  the  strange, 
abortive,  and  hideous  forms  of  many  of 
these  creatures.  We  see  even  now  many 
frightful  shapes,  such  as  the  lizard  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  marshes,  whose  allegc<l 
I  friendliness  to  man  even  has  an  unnatur:vl 
!  aspect,  and  reminds  you  of  the  hopeless 
I  love  of  the  deformed  for  the  beautiful — 

'  not  of  a  Titania  for  a  Bottom,  but  of  a  Bot- 
I  tom  for  a  Titania ;  the  scorpions  lurking 
j  under  their  wet  stones;  the  frogs  pollut- 
'  ing  the  pool ;  the  toads  dragging  their 
I  laxy  loathsomeness  through  the  garden- 
'  beds,  or  buried  alive  for  ages  in  the  tomb 
!  of  the  rocks,  or  lifting  up  their  red  and 
!  heavy  eyes  to  the  light  Avhich  brings 
I  them  undesired  resurrection ;  the  spider 
j  sitting  in  her  sullen  solitude,  surrounded 
i  by  the  dried  and  shivering  carcases  of 
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flies,  like  the  ghosts  of  her  victims ;  those 
forms  of  armed  uglineas,  the  crocodile  and 
the  alligator ;  the  rat,  the  furtive  and  un¬ 
clean  child  of  darkness ;  and  the  serpent, 
with  his  singular  length  of  form,  “  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  the  proportions  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  by  the  mere  vege¬ 
tative  repetitions  of  the  vertebr®,”  his 
“  want  of  fore  or  hinder  limbs,  thoracic 
or  pelvic  arches,”  blending  of  deformity 
with  beauty,  of  cruelty  with  craft,  of 
hatred  to,  and  avoidance  of,  man — as  if  he 
had  on  some  occasion  injured  him,  and 
was  now 

“  Seeking  not,  so  that  he  were  not  sought, 
But,  being  met,  were  deadly.” 

Such  creatures,  we  admit  to  be  God’s 
work,  although  with  a  kind  of  shudder, 
and  although  Christi.ans  even,  in  various 
ways  have  tried  to  evade  the  difficulty 
connected  with  their  creation — sometimes, 
with  Swedenborg,  by  calling  them  “ef¬ 
fluxes  of  hell,”  and  sometimes  by  suppos¬ 
ing  them  made  after  the  Fall,  to  punish 
guilty  man.  But  geology  dissipates  these 
dreams,  and  shows  us  ages  in  which  rep¬ 
tiles  more  hideous  than  any  which  now 
exist  lorded  it  over  the  world  alone ; 
shows  ns  a  long  and  ghastly  procession  of 
these  miscreations,  during  a  time  when 
man  was  not,  and  still  less  had  fallen,  and 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  hell  itself 
had  been  created,  or  the  .angels  left  their 
first  estate. 

From  such  strange  and  saddening  facts 
a  new  doubt  has  arisen — a  doubt  striking 
at  the  hopes,  the  spirituality,  and  the  im- 
inort.ality  of  man.  M.ay  not,  as  Miller  has 
it,  “  the  same  annihilation  which  overtook 
in  turn  all  the  races  of  all  the  past  one 
day  overtake  our  race  also,  and  a  time 
come  when  men  and  their  works  shall 
have  no  existence,  save  as  stone-pervaded 
fossils,  locked  up  in  the  rock  for  ever  ?” 
Let  us  hear  on  this  subject  the  words  of 
Tennyson,  which  Miller  quotes : 

“  Are  God  and  nature,  then,  at  strife. 

That  nature  lends  such  evil  dream.s, 

8o  carehil  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ? 

‘  So  careful  of  the  ^pe !’  But  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  ‘  A  thousand  types  are  gone. 

I  care  for  nothing ;  all  shall  go. 

Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death. 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath. 


I  know  no  more.’  And  he  shall  be 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem’d  so  &ir. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 

Who  roll’d  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
And  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer — 
Who  trusted  God  was  Love  indeed. 

And  Love  creation’s  final  law, 

Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravine  shriek’d  against  his  creed — 
Who  loved,  who  suffer’d  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just. 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal’d  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

No  more  I  a  monster,  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord,  dragons  of  the  prime. 

That  tore  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  match’d  with  him, 

O  life,  as  futile  then  as  frail  1 
Oh  1  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 
What  hope  of  answer  and  redress 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vail  I” 


This  is  doubtless  noble  poetry,  and  al¬ 
though  Miller  thinks  “  it  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  enigma,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  we  receive  from  it  is,  that  of  the 
enormity  of  the  difficulty.  Suppose  that 
God’s  purpose  to  man  is  the  perpetuation 
of  his  existenee,  and  that  to  him  “  Love 
is  creation’s  final  law,”  how  strange  a 
porch  to  his  history  is  the  fate  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  slain,  tor- 
tured,  extinguished  creatures  !  on  what  a 
throne  of  skulls  is  he  seated !  and  does 
the  mere  “  instinct  he  feels  wdthin  him  an¬ 
ticipating  a  life  after  the  grave  ”  counter¬ 
balance  the  effect  of  the  heraldry  of  death 
and  ruin  contained  in  the  fossil  remains? 
The  instinct  is  general,  indeed,  and  strong 
in  many,  but  it  is  not  universal ;  and  in 
some  it  either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  very  feeble  and  faint  degree ;  but 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  facts  |>oint- 
ing  with  their  hard  and  stony  fingers  to 
the  extinction  of  entire  races.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  Miller,  indeed,  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  almost  emulate  Tennyson’^  jK>e- 
try :  “  In  looking  along  the  long  line  of 

being — ever  rising  in  the  scale  from  high¬ 
er  to  yet  higher  manifestations,  or  abroad 
on  the  lower  animals,  whom  instinct  never 
deceives — can  we  hold  that  man,  immea.s- 
nrably  higher  in  his  place,  and  infinitely 
higher  in  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  than 
all  that  ever  went  before  him,  shonld  be, 
notwithstanding,  the  one  grand  error  in 
creation — the  one  painful  worker,  in  the 
midst  of  present  trouble,  for  a  state  into 
which  he  is  never  to  enter — the  befooled 
expectant  of  a  happy  future  which  he  is 
never  to  see  ?  Assuredly  no !  He  who 
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keeps  &ith  with  all  his  humbler  creatures 
— who  gives  to  even  the  bee  and  the  dor¬ 
mouse  the  winter  for  which  they  prepare 
— will  to  a  certaintv  not  break  fiuth  with 
man ;  with  man,  alike  the  deputed  lord  of 
the  present  creation,  and  chosen  heir  of 
all  the  future.  We  have  been  looking 
abroad  on  the  old  geologic  burying- 
grounds,  and  deciphering  the  strange  in¬ 
scriptions  on  their  tombs ;  but  there  are 
other  burying-grounds,  and  other  tombs 
— solitary  churchyards  among  the  hills, 
where  the  dust  of  the  martyrs  lies,  and 
tombs  that  rise  over  the  ashes  of  the  wise 
and  good,  nor  are  there  aw’anting  on  even 
the  monuments  of  the  perished  rac(.‘8,  fre¬ 
quent  hieroglyhics  and  symbols  of  high 
meaning,  which  darkly  intimate  to  us, 
that  while  their  burial-jards  contain  but 
the  (lebris  of  the  past,  w’e  are  to  regard 
the  others  as  charged  with  the  sown  seed 
of  the  future.” 

We  are  not  so  ready,  however,  to 
grant  the  force  of  the  argument  in  this 
passage,  as  we  are  to  admire  its  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  bee  and  the  dormouse  prepare 
for  winter — every  bee  and  every  dor¬ 
mouse  does — but  races  of  men  have  been 
found  who  had  no  idea  of  immortality ; 
and  how  few,  alas !  of  those  who  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  thought  to  influence  their  act  ions, 
or  really  prepare  for  a  future  life.  The 
author  of  the  “Vestiges,”  too,  might 
contend  that  these  instincts  of  the  future 
in  man  point  not  to  a  life  after  death,  but 
to  that  new  and  higher  race  of  beings 
which  may  spring  up  on  the  earth,  and  as 
far  exceeds  man,  as  man  does  the  ptero- 
dactyle.  The  argument  of  immortality 
from  its  desire  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
feeble  one :  in  this  life  how  few  gain  their 
desires!  how  often  are  deep,  long  cur¬ 
rents  of  wish  and  hope  destined  to  be  lost 
in  sand !  and  why  may  it  not  be  so  with 
the  desire  and  belief  in  a  future  world  ? 
Nor  do  geological  researches  help  to 
strengthen  the  probability — representing, 
as  they  do,  man,  if  not  as  developed  from 
the  brutes  that  perish,  yet  certainly  as 
bearing  a  startling  resemblance  to  them, 
and  forming  in  some  degree  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  his  frame  of  many  of  those  shapes 
and  qualities  which  have  folloived  them 
to  their  eternal  sepulchres.  Alas!  it  is 
ever  the  old  story,  “  Whence  then  cometh 
wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under¬ 
standing,  seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air  ?  Destruction  and  Death  say. 


We  have  heard  the  fame  of  it  irith  our 
ears.''*  We  must  come  for  our  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  a  future  life  entirely  and  inqdi- 
citly  to  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  The 
Gospel  alone  has  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
“G'orf  understandeth  the  way  thereof  and 
he  knoweth  the  place  thereof" 

It  must  be  obvious,  too,  that  greater 
difficulties  press  on  the  theistic  geologist 
th.an  on  the  votary  of  Development.  To 
him  the  procession  of  monstrous  forms, 
fierce  contests,  manifold  and  multiplied 
destruction,  is  only  the  result  of  an  iron 
necessity,  the  evolution  of  a  “  fire-mist.” 
To  the  theist,  it  arises  from  a  succession 
of  divine  volitions,  authorizing  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  ugliness,  the  propagation  of  mise¬ 
ry,  ruin,  and  death,  with  no  fall,  no  sin, 
no  moral  cause  whatever  accounting  for 
them.  Scripture,  indeed,  offers  an  ap¬ 
proximate  solution  of  these  difficulties, 
and  promises  one  far  clearer  and  more  ex¬ 
plicit  hereafter ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  theist  can  reap  no  advantage  from 
the  declarations  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  questions,  the 
only  alternative  is  revelation — that  is  au¬ 
thoritative,  accredited  revelation,  or  de¬ 
spair.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  fa^^t8 
of  geology,  the  evidence  for  which  seems 
quite  overwhelming ;  but,  while  confess¬ 
ing  the  retrtispect  it  gives  of  past  ages  of 
the  earth  to  be  sublime,  surely  it  is  to  all, 
but  especially  to  the  mere  theist,  un¬ 
speakably  dreary,  and  it  is  this,  we  sus- 

f  ect,  more  than  its  supposed  antagonism  to 
loly  Writ,  that  has  disgusted  many  with 
it.  Moses  Stuart,  in  raving  against  these 
early  creations  being  worthy  of  God, 
goes  certainly  too  far ;  but,  while  we  have 
no  right  to  rave,  and  are  compelled  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  reality,  we  are  compelled,  too, 
to  wonder  with  a  great  admiration,  and 
“  of  our  wondering  find  no  end,”  at  the 
innumerable  ages,  innumerable  woes,  and 
apparently  abortive  efforts,  connected 
with  the  strange  history  of  these  revolt- 
.ing  races  which  preceded  man,  and  to  feel 
that  faith  alone  can  at  present  induce  us 
to  receive  them  as  w'orthy  of  God,  and 
that  the  future  alone  shall  fully  prove  that 
they  are. 

A  very  able  part  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  show  how  At/man-like  many  of  the 
works  of  nature  (in  geology  &s  w'ell  as  in 
other  departments)  are  ;  and  hence  to 
argue  the  intelligence  of  the  framer.  But, 
while  Miller’s  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
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exceedingly  ingenious  and  just,  he  does 
not  seem  aware  of  the  per  contra  that 
m.ay  be  pled  against  his  argtiment.  How 
inhuman — how  unlike  the  contrivances  of 
enlightened  and  virtuous  men  —  how  op¬ 
posed  to  our  instincts  —  are  many  of  the 
forms,  and  the  fates,  too,  of  the  creatures 
which  geology  has  «lisclosed.  In  certain 
moods,  men  are  disposed  to  say,  those  ol)- 
jects  resemble  rather  nightmares  of  man’s 
unhealthy  sleep  than  tlie  calm  thought- 
creations  of  his  sober,  waking  hours  ;  and 
if  below  the  normal  human  idea,  how  can 
they  he  divine  ?  Here,  again,  argument¬ 
ative  Theism  is  compelled  to  be  silent, 
and  to  lean  for  support  u|K>n  the  unseen 
buttress  which  faith  and  the  hope  of  the 
future  erect  behind  it,  and  which  imply  a 
revelation — and  a  revelation,  too,  not  ste¬ 
reotyped,  but  progressive 

“  Behind  the  vail !  behind  the  vail !” 

At  page  75,  occurs  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  It  has  been  weakly  and  impiously 
urged — as  if  it  were  merely  with  the  ge¬ 
ologist  that  men  had  to  settle  this  matter 
— that  such  an  economy  of  warfare  and 
suffering,  of  warring  and  of  being  warred 
upon,  would  be  unworthy  of  an  all-power¬ 
ful  and  all-benevolent  Providence,  and  in 
effect  a  libel  on  his  character  and  govern¬ 
ment.  But  that  grave  charge  we  leave 
the  objectors  to  settle  with  the  great 
Creator  himself.  Be  it  theirs,  not  ours, 
according  to  the  poet,  to 

“  Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the 
rod, 

Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God.’ 

Be  it  for  the  geologist  rightly  to  interpret 
the  record  of  creation,  to  declare  the 
truth  as  he  finds  it,  to  demonstrate  from 
evidence  no  clear  intellect  ever  yet  resist¬ 
ed  that  he,  the  Creator,  from  w'hom  even 
the  young  lions  seek  their  food,  and  who 
giveth  to  all  the  beasts,  great  and  small, 
their  meat  in  due  season,  ever  wrought  as 
he  now  works  in  his  animal  kingtlom — 
that  he  gave  to  the  primeval  fishes  their 
spines  and  their  stings,  to  the  primeval 
reptiles  their  trenchant  teeth  and  their 
strong  armor  of  Iwuie,  to  the  primeval 
mammals  their  great  tusks  and  their  sharp 
claw's ;  that  he  of  old  divided  all  his  crea¬ 
tures,  as  now,  into  animals  of  j)rey  and 
the  animals  preyed  upon ;  th.at  from  the 
beginning  of  things  he  inseparably  estab¬ 


lished  among  his  non-responsible  existen¬ 
ces  the  twin  laws  of  generation  and  of 
death  ;  nay,  further,  passing  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  truths  of  geologic  to  one  of  the 
best  established  tnithsof  theologic  ecxcnce 
— God’s  eternal  justice  and  truth — let  us 
assert  that  in  the  divine  government  the 
matter  of  fact  always  determines  the 
question  of  right,  and  that,  whatever  has 
iWen  done  by  Him  who  renderelh  no  ac¬ 
count  to  man  of  his  matters,  he  had,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  places,  an  unchallengeable 
right  to  do.” 

Let  us  mark  the  words  here — “  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  always  determines  the  matter 
of  right.”  This  is  just  Pope’s 

“  One  truth  is  clear :  whatever  is,  is  right,” 

asserted  in  different  language,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
poet.  That  the  statement,  as  made  by 
Pope,  must  be  taken  w'ith  considerable  al¬ 
lowance,  is  generally  granted.  In  the 
present  economy,  there  are  many  things 
done  by  man,  and  permitted  by  God, 
which  are  obviously  wrong.  Taking  the 
moral  condition  of  man,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
far  from  being  right,  being  a  state  of  dis¬ 
ease,  crime,  and  consequent  misery.  Nay, 
there  are  many  dark  phenomena  in  divine 
providence,  such  as  the  sufferings  of  in- 
jants,  which  we  dare  not  call  wrong,  and 
yet  can  hardly  call  right  —  if  right  means 
something  for  which  we  see  valid  reasons. 
So  long  as  such  reasons  do  not  transpire, 
we  must  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense ; 
our  moral  consciousness  not  being  en 
rapport  with  such  events,  and  yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  purposes  and 
plans  of  God  being  far  too  limited  to  en¬ 
title  us  to  call  them  unjust  and  cruel. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  things  goes,  “the  matter 
of  fact  does  not  determine  the  question  of 
right it  only,  in  certain  cases,  defers 
its  determination  on  the  account  of  our 
ignorance.  And  why  should  not  this  also 
be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
past  and  perished  economics?  Here  we 
find  facts,  if  not  quite  so  fearful  as  the 
deaths  and  tortures  of  infants,  yet  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena,  and 
for  which  we  see  no  valid  causes.  Believ¬ 
ing,  however,  that  such  reasons  do.  exist, 
we  do  not,  and  dare  not,  call  the  effects 
unworthy  of  a  just  and  benevolent  God  ; 
but  we  look  up  in  wonder,  in  suspense, 
and  in  hope  of  future  discoveries.  We 
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say  not  God  is  good  in  these  dreadful  .and 
harrowing  actions,  but  simply,  God  is 
great — his  judgments  are  a  great  deep. 
Many,  inde^,  may  profess  to  say  more, 
and  to  feel  a  certain  complacency  in  &cts 
which,  were  they  traced  to  human  agen¬ 
cy,  would  revolt  every  feeling  of  their 
hearts ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  if  such  pro¬ 
fessions  are  sincere.  It  may  be  smd. 
What !  subject  God’s  doings  to  our  moral 
sense?  W^e  reply,  we  can  not  help  it; 
our  moral  sense  will,  and  must,  from  its 
very  essence,  think  on  God’s  doings,  and 
form  out  of  them  an  opinion  as  to  llis  mo¬ 
ral  character ;  only  it  should  not  rush  to 
such  a  decision  rashly,  and  without  re¬ 
membering  the  limited  data  on  which  it 
has  to  decide  a  very  large  question.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  were  transferred  to  a  world  where 
we  could  see  nothing  but  inflictions  of  woe 
on  the  innocent,  and  could  trace  no  good 
result  whatever  flowing  from  them,  and 
had  been  told,  moreover,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  had  continued  from  immemorial 
ages,  would  the  “  matter  of  fact,”  in  this 
case,  “determine  the  matter  of  right?” 
We  suspect  that  this  would  have  l>een 
contended  for  neither  by  Miller  nor  the 
poet. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  such  dread¬ 
ful  phenomena  as  war,  death,  torture,  etc., 
suit,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  of  a  fallen 
world,  but  seem  utterly  inexplicable  on 
the  supjiosition  of  their  being  essential  to* 
the  constitution  of  things ;  but  here  comes 
geology,  and  shows  that,  having  existed 
mr  innumerable  ages,  and  having  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  beings  who  wore  not  moral  or 
responsible  at  all,  they  are  essential  to 
the  system  of  things.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  said,  God  created  man  originally  ex¬ 
empt  from  ex^Kisure  to  these  evils,  which 
he  Drought  on  himself  by  his  fall ;  but  this 
we  learn,  not  from  nature,  but  from  reve¬ 
lation,  and  it  can  only  av^  on  those  who 
.acknowledge  its  authority.  So  far  as  na¬ 
tural  theology  goes,  geology,  we  maint.'iin 
strenuously,  instead  of  giving  new  light, 
has  accumulated  new  darkness  —  has  col¬ 
lected  thicker  shadows  around  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  that  God  who  “  hideth  him¬ 
self  although  we  grant,  too,  that,  in  so 
doing,  it  increases  the  necessity  and  the 
probability  of  God  discovering  himself  in 
some  clearer  and  milder  light,  and  be¬ 
comes'  thus  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
(iospel.  What  better  is  the  human  heart 
— what  help  does  it  derive  in  forming  an 
amiable  idea  of  its  heavenly  Father,  from 


all  those  battlings,  devourings,  and  de- 
stroyings  of  countless  generations  of  mon¬ 
strous  brutes  —  and  what  worship  can  it 
pay,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  a  museum  of 
fossil  remains  ?  The  utmost  length  it  can 
go — instead  of  surrendering  itself  to  the 
strong  temptations  of  Materialism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  Manicheanism  on  the 
other — will  be  to  wonder,  be  wlent,  wait, 
and  thank  God  for  the  “  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy”  it  }»osse8ses  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  .^Uas!  nature  saith, 
“Not  in  me and  to  this  old  voice, 
every  new  depth  discovered  by  geological 
science  returns  a  melancholy  amen. 

But,  while  geology  thus  in  a  sense 
strengthens  the  likelihood  of  an  external 
revelation,  it  has  certain  aspects,  and 
makes  cert^  assertions,  which  seem  dia¬ 
metrically  op|)osed  to  some  of  the  leading 
declarations  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  reconcile 
these — to  show  that  the  revelation  of  the 
rocks  and  the  revelation  from  Mount 
Sinai  say  substantially  the  same  thing — 
is  the  principal  object  of  this  volume,  and 
to  this  task  3Iiller  has  brought  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  knowledge,  and  btuit  on  it 
all  the  energies  of  his  genius.  Some  may 
not  consider  the  difficulty  as  one  exactly 
worth  all  the  ingenuity  that  luis  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  solution.  They  may  say  the 
Bible  was  never  designed  to  teach  men 
science  ;  and  if  we  grant  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  of  the  earth 
being  founded  on  the  floods,  it  uses  popu¬ 
lar  language,  why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  ?  Is  not  the  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  just  a  version  of  the  notions  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  common  among  other  early  na¬ 
tions  ?  Is  not  this  a  fragment  of  that 
“  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”  in  which  Mo¬ 
ses  was  learned  ?  Why  should  we  ham¬ 
per  ourselves,  moreover,  with  supposing 
that  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  equally  in¬ 
spired  or  authoritative?  Nay,  may  not, 
as  some  think,  this  first  chapter  be  only  a 
piece  of  ancient  poetry,  preserved,  as  we 
find  some  other  pieces  in  other  parts  of 
the  volume,  more  for  their  grandeur  than 
for  their  literal  truth  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  eagerly  maintained,  tliat 
although  men  even  still,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  speak  of  the  “  sun  rising  and  set¬ 
ting,”  and  of  the  “  foundations  of  the 
world,”  this  is  very  different  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  detail  on  the  subject,  and  assert¬ 
ing  tliat  the  earth  was  made  in  the  course 
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of  a  period  of  six  days.  Suppose  a  man 
who  had  been,  like  otliers,  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting, 
were  to  write  a  book,  the  first  page  of 
which  contained  an  express  assertion  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  could  that  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  on  the  principle  of  common 

f  arlance,  and  the  use  of  popular  language  ? 
mpossible.  Besides,  how  strange  to 
commence  a  book  professing  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  with  a  piece  of  merely 
popular  cosmogony,  or  a  fragment  of  an¬ 
cient  poetry,  unless  the  author  meant  to 
vouch  for  it  as  true.  W onld  God  preface 
his  peculiar  volume  with  either  a  falsehood 
or  a  fiction  ?  Some  have,  indeed,  called 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  an  allegory, 
or  mythic  par.able  ;  but  how  unlike  to  this 
are  its  clear,  bold  Language,  its  distinct¬ 
ness  and  repkition  of  statement !  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fall  wdiich  follow's  has,  in¬ 
deed,  something  of  the  allegorizing  air  ; 
but  not  so  the  picture  of  the  Creation, 
which  seems  addressed  rather  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  imagination.  On  the  w'hole, 
therefore,  the  difficulty  is  not  all  trifling, 
and  requires  either,  by  the  effort  of  a 
strong  hand,  to  be  forced  open,  or,  like 
many  other  mysteries  in  nature,  provi¬ 
dence,  and  grace,  to  be  let  alone,  as  one 
of  those  gates  on  which  the  words  “  Hi¬ 
therto,  but  no  further,”  have  been  traced 
by  an  unearthly  finger. 

Let  ns  now  see  how  Miller  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  solve  this  problem.  lie  commences 
his  chapter  entitled  the  “  Two  Records, 
Mosaic  and  Geological,”  by  recurring  to 
the  time  when  Dr.  Chalmers  first  set  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  reconciling  these  two 
records.  Of  him  he  justly  says  :  “  He  is 
a  divine  whose  writings  are  now  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
ami  whose  wonderful  eloquence  lives  in 
memory  as  a  vanished  power,  w’hich  even 
his  extraordinary  writings  fail  adequately 
to  represent.”  With  this  we  cordially 
agree,  as  also  with  the  words,  “  fame  has 
blown  his  name  very  widely,  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  enlightened,  and 
withal  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  earnest 
and  sincere,  of  modem  theologians.”  We 
demur,  however,  to  some  other  statements 
about  him,  which  seem  to  display  more  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hero-worshiper,  if 
not  of  the  partisan,  than  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  critic.  Ho  says  that  Chalmer’s 
opinions  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  gas,  at 
a  time  when  the  opposite  view  was  all 
but  universal,  were  the  “  sagacious  fore¬ 


castings  of  a  roan  who  saw  further  and 
more  clearlp  than  his  contemporaries.” 
Now,  if  this  means  that  Chalmers  was 
quick  in  his  appreciation,  generous  in  his 
reception,  anu  .ardent  in  his  proclamation 
of  the  original  ideas  of  others,  w'e  grant  it 
at  once  ;  but,  if  it  mean  th<at  he  possessed 
a  great  originating  and  prophetic  mind, 
like  that  of  Burke  m  general  political  sci¬ 
ence,  of  Adam  Smith  in  political  economy, 
and  of  Benth.am  in  legislation,  we  more 
than  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him  as  original 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  or  on  any 
part  of  political  economy,  all  his  views  on 
which  were  either  derived  or  modified 
from  Smith  and  Malthus.  Gas  had  been 
applied  to  light  up  private  houses  as  ear¬ 
ly  .08  1  7  92,  by  Murdoch,  of  Cumnock, 
Ayrshire.  In  fact,  reception — easy,  rapid, 
joyous  reception — of  the  light  of  truth  on 
all  subjects  from  more  original  minds,  and 
exposition — powerful,  eloquent,  illustrated 
exposition — of  it,  w’ere  the  main  constitu¬ 
ents  of  Chalmer’s  genius. 

Chalmers,  in  reference  to  the  geological 
difficulty,  took  a  view  which  can  not,  on 
Miller’s  own  showing,  enhance  onr  faith 
in  his  “  sagacious  forecastings,”  since  he 
leads  an  argument  to  prove  it  fiitile.  The 
doctor  thought,  and  was  followed  in  this 
by  Buckland,  Hitchcock,  and  many 
others,  that  the  difficulty  could  be  solved 
on  the  supposition  of  a  long  period  elaps¬ 
ing  between  the  original  fiat  of  God  call¬ 
ing  matter  into  existence  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  six  days’  work  —  these 
days  being  days  of  literal  length.  This 
opinion  w’e  ourselves  once  held,  but  had 
resigned  it  some  time  ere  we  read  Miller’s 
book.  It  is  liable  to  some  strong  objec¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  “  if  Moses  meant 
that  an  immense  period  elapsed  between 
the  original  act  of  creation  recorded  in 
the  first  verse,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  six  demiurgic  days,  why  does  he  give 
us  no  hint  either  as  to  its  length  or  as  to 
its  transactions,  but  rather  leave  on  us 
tbe  impression  that  it  was  a  dull  and  va¬ 
cant,  and  not,  as  we  know  from  geology 
it  was,  a  busy  .and  populous  period  ?  No 
doubt,  it  is  said  that  the  *  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  but 
this  refers  to  the  movement  immediately 
ante-dating  the  first  day  of  the  Creation, 
and  not  to  the  time  when  the  chaos  was 
‘  formless  and  empty for  how  could  it 
be  either,  if  the  spirit  of  the  almighty  Ar¬ 
chitect  had  been  already  working  there?” 
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But,  secondly,  supposing  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  chain  of  the  first  chapter,  and 
that  during  that  enormous  gap  God  was 
working  on  the  scale  and  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  which  the  geological  epochs  reveal, 
how  strange  it  is  that  He  should  suddenly 
change  his  plan,  and,  after  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  section  of  His  work  in  we 
know  not  how  many  millions  of  ages, 
should  accomplish  the  rest,  jicrhaps  a  por¬ 
tion  equally  great,  in  six  days,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  hours !  It  is  true 
that  God  does  occasionally  exchange  a 
lingering  for  a  rapid  modus  operandi,  and 
m^es  a  short  work  on  the  earth.  This  He 
does,  however,  in  general  for  some  special 
purpose,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
special  emergency  ;  and  it  ro.sts  with  the 
supporters  of  Ch.almer’s  theory  to  prove 
that  any  such  purpose  or  emergency  there 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Creation,  to  lead 
God  to  this  shorthand  contraction  of  cre¬ 
ative  operation,  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion.  VVhat  nodus  had  there  arisen  for 
any  such  v index  f  God  could,  indeed, 
have  made  all  things  in  six  days :  all  cre¬ 
ation  is  miraculous  ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  there  be  not  a  certain  incongrui¬ 
ty  and  w.ant  of  proportion  between  the 
different  rates  and  intermediate  causes  at 
and  by  which  God  built  up,  at  different 
times,  the  one  majestic  fabric  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ? 

Thirdly,  along  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
supposition,  as  connected  with  previous 
operations,  the  six  days  themselves,  con¬ 
sidered  as  literal  days,  present  certainly 
a  prodigious  mystery,  and  seem  to  some 
to  resemble  rather  a  feat  of  Arabian  ma¬ 
gic  than  the  calm,  cumulative  w’ork  of 
Almighty  power.  “  Is  it  likely,”  they 
say,  “  that  this  great  globe,  the  w’orld, 
was  piled  up  in  a  single  Aveek  ?  Or,  even 
if  you  grant  that  only  a  large  portion  of 
the  creative  work  w.as  effected  in  that  pe¬ 
riod,  yet  how  curiously  and  suspiciously 
does  that  week’s  W'ork  stand  between  the 
immense  ages  during  which  God  was 
working  more  or  less  gradually  before, 
and  the  six  thousand  years  during  which 
He  has  been  working  more  or  less  gradu¬ 
ally  since.”  Again  we  cry,  w'e  must  not 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  .and  again 
we  admit  that  His  plans  vary  in  degrees  of 
swiftness,  as  well  as  in  other  respects ; 
but  still  there  does  seem  an  overwhelming 
difficulty  in  the  conception  of  so  much 
being  done  (without  any  special  reason  al¬ 
leged)  in  a  period  so  short,  and  in  a  man¬ 


ner  so  violently  opposed  to  that  principle 
of  economy  which  regulates  the  Deity, 
often  even  in  His  most  strange  and  abnor¬ 
mal  acts.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
such  rapidity  of  creation  tends  to  impress 
us  more  w'ith  a  sense  of  God’s  power;  but 
does  it  answer  best  to  that  ideal  of  His 
character  Avhich  we  have  gathered  from 
His  works,  as  well  as  from  our  own  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  jn’o- 
cedure  ?  Do  not  the  words  “  hasty”  and 
“  huddled”  structure  cross  our  minds,  .as 
we  think  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  the 
six  days  ?  —  a  theory,  be  it  remarked, 
which  Chalmers  adopts,  although  he  com¬ 
plicates  it  with  th.at  otlier  notion  about  a 
vast  previous  space  of  time  in  which  God 
was  working ;  and  thus,  instead  of  lessen¬ 
ing,  increases,  we  think,  the  difficulty. 

Fourthly,  Dr.  Ch.almers,  indeed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  maintains,  and  tries  to  make  out  a 
nodus,  .and  lays  greater  stress  upon  this, 
that,  between  the  vast  prelimin.ary  ages 
of  geology  and  the  six  demiurgic  days, 
there  occurred  a  period  of  confusion  and 
darkness,  forming  the  real  chaos,  out  of 
which  God  delivered  the  earth  during  the 
six  busy  days  of  creation.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  whence  came  the  convulsion 
which  produced  this  dlsgernas.ation  ?  In 
the  second  place,  why  does  the  original 
account  in  Genesis  never  allude  to  such  a 
convulsion,  but  seems  to  leap  .at  once  from 
the  work  of  creation  described  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  chaotie 
confusion  painted  in  the  second  ?  In  the 
third  place,  if  God  built  the  creation  out 
of  nothing,  into  a  stately  .and  glorious  form, 
in  ten  thousand  millions  of  millions  of 
ages,  which  form  nevertheless  a  convulsion 
darkened  into  night  and  shattered  into 
chaos,  could  this  convulsion  be  the  reason 
that  he  built  the  second  fabric  in  six  lite¬ 
ral  days  ?  If  what  was  built  slowly  did 
not  continue,  was  that  w'hich  w'as  built 
rapidly  more  likely  to  remain  ?  or  did 
God  become  impatient  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  expended  in  the  first  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  completeness  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  damaged  it,  and  determine 
to  lose  no  time  in  piling  up  the  second  ? 
That  God  should  have  been  influenced  by 
such  a  motive  as  e.arthly  impatience  is 
not  possible.  That  He  should  for  wise 
ends  have  expedited  Ills  progress  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  ruins  of  the  chaos,  is  po3.sible ; 
but  here  again  we  desiderate  a  statement 
of  what  these  ends  were.  We  desiderate, 
too,  all  proof  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  as 
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well  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  of 
such  a  caUistrophe  or  convulsion  as  would 
explain  the  chaos  of  Chalmei's.  Miller, 
too.  .and  other  geologists,  :is  we  shall  im¬ 
mediately  see,  can  find  no  evidence  of  any 
such  chaotic  period,  any  convulsion  on  a 
scale  so  large,  at  least,  as  to  render  the 
whole  structure  of  previous  formation  a 
ruin,  any  pause  even  in  the  career  of  crea¬ 
tion.  All,  on  the  contrary,  is  steadily  and 
cumulatively  progressive;  the  thread  is 
never  drop{K;d  for  an  instant ;  but  nature 
always,  amidst  all  her  terrors  and  myste¬ 
ries,  is  found  pursuing  her  hwstloi  rast- 
Ion  pace.  So  that  thus  Dr.  Chalmer’s  chaos 
appears,  like  that  of  Ovid,  to  be  a  fiction  of 
his  own  imagination. 

At  the  time  when  Chalmer’s  framed  his 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  geology  was  in 
a  very  crude  and  imperfect  state.  “  Both 
ends,”  says  Miller,  “  of  the  geological 
scale,  comprising  those  ancient  systems 
older  than  the  coal,  and  representative  of 

f)eriods  in  which,  so  far  iis  is  yet  known, 
ife,  animal  and  vegetable,  first  began  on 
our  planet,  and  those  systems  of  eomparii- 
tively  modern  date,  representative  of  the 

f)eriods  which  immediately  preceded  the 
tuman  epoch,  were  equally  unknown. 
The  light  fell  strongly  on  only  the  middle 
)ortion.  The  vast  geologic  bridge  which, 
ike  that  in  the  exquisite  allegory  of  Ad¬ 
dison,  strode  across  a  ‘  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity,’  had  ‘a  black  cloud  hang¬ 
ing  at  each  end  of  it.’  ”  Since  then,  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  w’orking  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  scale,  it  hiis  l^en 
completed.  They  have  between  them 
finished  the  v.ast  bridge,  which  in  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  gloomy  grandeur,  may  remind- 
many  not  of  Mirza’s  vision  so  much  as  of 
that  other  bridge  described  by  a  far 
greater  poet,  built  over  Chaos  by  Sin  and 
Death : 

”  By  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  rid(;o  of  pendant  rock 
Over  the  vex’d  abyss.” 

“  It  is  a  great  fact,”  says  Miller,  “  now 
fully  established  in  the  course  of  geological 
disc.overy,  that  between  the  plants  which, 
in  the  present  time,  cover  the  earth,  .and 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  of  the  later  extinct  crea¬ 
tions,  there  occurred  no  break  or  blank, 
but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  m.any  of  the 
existing  organisms  were  contemporary 
during  the  morning  of  their  being,  with 
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I  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during  the  even¬ 
ing  of  theirs.  In  fine,  in  consequence  of 
that  comparatively  recent  extension  of 
geologic  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  later 
systems  and  formations,  through  which 
we  are  led  to  know  that  the  present  crc!»- 
tion  was  not  cut  off  abruptly  from  the 
preceding  one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
It  dovetailed  into  it  a  thousand  different 
|*oints,  we  are  led  also  to  know  that  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  which  would 
separate  between  the  recent  and  the  ex¬ 
tinct  existences  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of  death 
and  darkness,  is  a  scheme  which  no  longer 
meets  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Though 
j)erfectly  adequate  (?)  forty  years  ago,  it 
hiw  been  greatly  outgrown  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  geological  discovery,  and  is  ade¬ 
quate  no  longer.” 

Miller  then  proceeds,  ere  proposing  his 
own  scheme  of  reconciliation,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  facts  and  conclusions  which  com¬ 
pel  him  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  earth 
IS  immensely  old,  but  that  its  formations 
have  succeeded  each  other  without  any 
stoppage.  lie  says:  “  From  the  present 
time  up  to  the  timee  represented  by  the 
earliest  Eocene  formations  of  the  tertiary 
division,  day  has  succeeded  day,  and  season 
has  followed  se.a8on,  and  no  chasm  or 
hiatus,  no  age  of  general  chaos,  darkness, 
and  death,  has  occurred  to  break  the  line 
of  succession,  or  check  the  course  of  life. 
All  the  evidence  runs  counter  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  immediately  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  man  upon  earth  there  existed 
a  chaotic  period  which  separated  the  pre¬ 
vious  from  the  present  creation.  Up  till 
the  comnjencement  of  the  Eocene  ages,  if 
even  then,  there  was  no  such  chaotic  period 
in  at  least  what  is  now  Britain  and  the 
European  continent,  the  persistency  from 
a  high  antiquity  of  some  of  the  existing 
races,  not  only  plants  and  shells,  but  even 
some  of  the  mammiferous  animals,  such  as 
the  badger,  the  goat,  and  the  wild  cat, 
prove  that  there  w:is  not ;  and  any  scheme 
of  reconciliation  which  takes  such  a  period 
for  granted  must  be  deemed  as  un¬ 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  geological 
knowledge  as  any  scheme  would  have 
been  forty  years  ago  which  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  writings  of  Moses  do 
(which  Chalmers  then  denied  that  they 
uid)  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.” 

After  a  slight  allusion  to  Rye  Smith’s 
theory  of  a  partial  darkness  and  chaos — 
which  he  shows  to  be  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory — he  devotes  the  succeeding  133 
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})ages  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  view. 
These  will  probably  appear  to  most  read¬ 
ers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
volume.  They  are  highly  labored,  too, 
alike  in  thought  and  in  language,  are  in¬ 
genious  in  argument,  and  here  and  there 
they  kindle  up  into  rare  eloquence  and 
even  poetry.  He  commences,  however, 
we  think,  with  a  mistake  as  to  the  real 
question  at  issue.  He  says  that  he  occu- 
j*ies  the  position  with  regard  to  geology, 
that  the  Christian  geographer  did  to  the 
iioctors  of  Salamanca,  who  «leemed  it  un- 
scriptural,  with  Columbus,  to  hold  that 
the  earth  was  round ;  or  the  ]>osition  which 
the  Christian  astronomer  did  to  Francis 
Turretine,  when  he  held  that  it  was  un- 
scriptural  to  hold  with  Xewton  and  Gali¬ 
leo  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun 
stands  still. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  considerably  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  Christian  geologist  than  of  the  geo- 
gnipher  or  astronomer.  The  allusions  to 
geography  and  astronomy  in  the  Bible 
are  strictly  popular,  and  often  metaphoric 
or  poetic.  It  is  the  truth  of  appearance, 
not  that  of  reality,  which  is  represented 
when  the  sun  is  described  as  rising — com¬ 
ing  out  of  his  chamber  like  a  bridegroom, 
or  as  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  his 
race.  Nay,  there  are  passages  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  seem  to  savor  of  the  Corper- 
nican  hypothesis,  as  that,  for  instance,  in 
.lob,  where  God  is  said  to  hang  the  earth 
on  nothing.  But  it  is  very  different  with 
the  Christian  geologist.  He  must  recon¬ 
cile  his  system  with  an  elaborate,  minute, 
and  topical  account  of  the  Creation,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  come  from  God,  prefacing  an 
inspired  volume,  and  wnnecting  appar¬ 
ently  the  mode  and  time  of  God’s  creative 
work  with  a  direct  divine  institution — 
that  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is,  ive  repeat,  as 
though  the  Bible  had  begun  with  a  chap¬ 
ter,  dogmatically  stating  the  Ptolemaic 
hypothesis  of  the  heavenlj'  bodies,  or  dog¬ 
matically  mapping  out  the  earth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  geographical  ideas.  It 
is  not  for  a  passing  poetic  or  popular  allu¬ 
sion,  such  as  even  our  modem  almanacs 
and  books  of  science  contain,  but  for  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  explicit  statement, 
which  apiMirently,  at  least,  contradicts  all 
his  discoveries,  that  the  Christian  geolo¬ 
gist  must  account. 

Miller  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle, 
that  “  the  philology  can  not  be  sound 
which  would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a 


science  that  can  not  be  trne.”  That  is, 
he,  from  his  special  point  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  geology  as  certain,  and  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  as  also  certain,  must  rest  the 
burden  of  any  discrepancy  upon  philology, 
in  which  he  professes  himself  no  adept ; 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses  Stuart, 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  of  his  system  of  philology 
as  equally  certain,  must  rest  the  burden 
of  the  discrepancy  upon  geology,  as  a 
science  in  which  he  does  not  believe. 
Such  are  the  opposite  poles ;  and  the 
question  arises,  whether  geology  or  philo- 
logy  be  sacrificed  in  the  argument.  Moses 
Stuart  thinks  geology ;  Miller,  philology, 
or  rather  Moses  Stuart’s  philology,  for  he 
accepts  another,  which  he  finds  more  con¬ 
sonant  to  his  own  views.  Now,  here  we 
think  both  are  in  error.  Philologv  and 
geology,  each  professing  to  be  a  science, 
must  stand  on  their  own  footing,  and  be 
judged  by  their  own  evidence.  If  philo- 
\ogY  proms  that  the  words  of  the  Bible 
explicitly  assert  that  God  made  the  earth 
in  six  literal  days,  then,  if  we  are  lielievers 
in  geology,  we  must  reject,  not  philology 
as  accurate,  but  this  part  of  the  Bible  as 
untrue,  or  at  least  obscure  and  uncertain. 
If  geology  fails  to  make  out  its  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  ago  of  the  earth,  then 
only  can  we  refuse  to  accept  its  testimony. 
If  Miller  objects  to  Stuart  as  ill-informed 
on  geology,  and  thereby  discredits  his 
statements,  why  should  not  Stuart  object 
to  Miller  as  avowkdt.y  no  philologist,  and 
treat  his  acceptance  of  the  philological 
view  which  best  suited  his  object  as  of  no 
value  whatever  ?  To  settle  this  quarrel 
is  no  business  of  ours  at  present ;  it  is  rather 
to  go  forward  and  examine  the  philological 
theory,  which,  after  all  his  professed  ignor¬ 
ance  of  that  science,  h;is  commended  it¬ 
self  to  our  author’s  belief. 

He  holds,  then,  that  the  six  days  are 
six  periods  of  indefinite  length,  and  that 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
different  periods  of  geologv  and  the  stages 
of  creation  described  in  tlie  firot  chapter 
of  Genesis.  With  the  work  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  light — of  a  firmament — and  of  the 
two  great  lights  of  heaven,  he  thinks  that, 
as  a  geologist,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
in  the  work  of  the  day  of  the  creation  of 

tilants,  herbs,  and  trees,  he  finds  the  Pa- 
aeozoic  division  of  the  geologic  process — 
a  jieriod  W'hen  there  were  corals,  indeed, 
molluscs,  fishes,  and  latterly  a  few  reptiles ; 
but  the  grand  peculiarity  of  which  was  its 
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gorgeous  Flora.  In  the  work  of  the  fifth 
(lay,  when  God  created  fowl,  creeping 
creatures,  and  “great  sea-monsters,”  or 
whales,  he  finds  the  secondary  period  of 
geology,  when  huge  creeping  things,  vast 
birds,  ichthyosauri  plesiosaurs,  and  cetio- 
saurs,  crowded  the  plains,  the  rivers,  and 
the  sky.  In  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation, 
when  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  cattle,  and  closed  the  work  in  the 
evening  by  making  man,  he  finds  the  ter¬ 
tiary  formation,  when  mammoths,  mega- 
theria,  tigers,  rhinoooroscs,  and  hipfiopo- 
tami,  of  enormous  size,  and  when,  at  the 
close,  human  skeletons  begin  to  appear, 
and  “  man  comes  into  being  as  the  last- 
born  of  creation.”  lie  then  meets,  and 
seeks  to  answer  the  argument  urged 
against  his  theory  from  the  institution  of 
the  Sabb.ath,  saying,  “God  who  wrought 
during  six  periods,  rested  during  the 
seventh ;  aiui  as  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  recommenced  his  work  of  creation, 
as,  on  the  contrary,  man  seems  to  be  the 
last  formed  of  creatures,  God  may  be  rest¬ 
ing  still.  The  presumption  is  strong  that 
this  S.abbath  is  an  extended  period,  not  a 
natural  day,  and  that  the  woi^  of  redemp¬ 
tion  is  his  Sabbath-day's  work.  And  so  I 
can  not  see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes 
with  the  integrity  of  the  reason  rendered 
to  read  it  as  follows:  Work  during  six 
periods,  and  rest  on  the  seventh ;  for  in  six 
periods  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  period//e  rested.” 

All  this  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible, 
but  fails,  we  think,  to  solve  the  whole  diffi- 
cnlties  of  th<»  case.  In  the  first  j>lace,  as 
he  seems  himself  to  grant,  there  is  not  an 
ej-itet  correspondence  between  the  work  of 
God’s  three  demiurgic  days  and  that  of 
the  geologic  periods.  First,  it  was  on  the 
third  day  that  the  earth  brought  forth 
gr.ass;  but  how  could  grass — a  “gorgeous 
Flora” — be  brought  forth  without  the 
liresence  of  the  sun  ?  and  yet  he  did  not 
.appear,  as  Miller  admits,  till  the  fourth 
day.  The  work  of  th.at  fourth  day  seems 
to  break  the  continuity  of  that  chain  which 
he  supposes  to  unite  the  works,  as  reveal¬ 
ed  by  Moses,  and  as  revealed  by  the  rocks. 
Secondly,  there  is  nothing  at  all  said  of 
the  creation  of  molluscs,  reptiles,  or  fishes 
in  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  third  day’s 
work.  Tlie  work  of  that  d.ay  is  confined 
to  grass  and  herbs — there  is  a  “  gorgeous 
Flora,”  but  nothing  else — the  cre.ation  of! 
fishes  is  reserved  for  the  fifth,  and  that  of  I 
reptiles  for  the  sixth  day. 


Secondly,  this  theory  implies  that  the 
w'ord  “  day  ”  is  used  in  a  figurative,  and 
not  in  a  literal  sense.  And  yet  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  narrative  seems  to  prove  that 
it  is  designed  to  be  plain  and  literal,  and 
not  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words  may 
indeed  be  cpioted  :  “  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day ;”  but  th("se  refer  to  the 
divine  point  of  view,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  it  is  that,  and  not  the  human, 
w'hich  is  here  assumed.  Is  the  word 
“  day  ”  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  “  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
d.ay,”  the  singular  of  the  word  “  days  ” 
in  the  fourteenth :  “  And  God  said,  let 
the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  be 
for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  dnys 
and  for  years  ?”  We  have  not  the  He¬ 
brew  Ilible  at  hand,  but  suspect  it  is;  and 
if  so,  why  should  it  in  one  verse,  and  in 
the  singular,  have  the  meaning  of  a  “  long 
indefinite  age,”  and  in  the  next,  and  in 
the  plur.al,  th.at  of  a  literal  d.ay  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  same  word,  in 
so  short  a  compass,  and  without  any  ex¬ 
planation,  being  now  literal,  and  anon 
figur.ativ<j — now  phiin,  and  anon  metaphor¬ 
ical  or  poetic.al. 

Thirdly,  the  word  “  day  ”  is  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in 
such  connections  as  to  show  it  is  only  a 
d.ay  of  twenty-four  hours.  F'or  example, 
in  Exodus,  we  .are  told,  “  In  six  d.ays  the 
Lord  made  heaven  .and  earth,  and  sancti¬ 
fied  the  S.abbath-d.ay.”  Miller,  indeed, 
contends  that  the  Sabb.ath-day  means  .an 
cxt<»naive  period,  during  which  God,  who 
began  to  rest  when  man  was  made,  is 
resting  still,  and  on  .account,  as  a  sign  of 
which,  he  h.as  commanded  the  literal  Sab- 
b.ath  to  be  observed.  Several  objections 
occur.  First,  God  is  not  resting  now : 
“  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,”  said 
Christ.  Who  told  Miller  that  God  is  not 
creating  other  worlds — causing  new  chaos¬ 
es  to  curdle  into  new  creations — construct¬ 
ing  larger  mammoths  under  mightier 
suns,  and  paving  the  w.ay  for  8t.atelior 
men,  in  other  planets  to  succeed,  and 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  never  to  fall 
from  their  first  estate  ?  Even  as  to  this 
world  God  is  not  resting :  he  is  building 
up,  by  Miller's  own  showing,  man  — 
through  the  God-Man  —  into  a  nobler 
and  well-nigh  angelic  being.  It  matters 
little  whether  you  call  this  the  work  of 
redemption  or  of  creation,  it  is  work,  not 
rest.  God’s  Sabbath,  on  a  large  scale. 
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like  man’s,  is  yet  future,  and  is  not  to  ar-  jrenius.  In  this.  Miller,  following  Dr. 
rive  till  be  has  put  down  all  might  and  Kurtz  and  some  other  w'riters,  maintains 
power,  and  dominion,  and  made  all  his  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  rather 
enemies  to  bite  the  dust.  Secondly,  the.  a  creative  picture  than  a  creative  history; 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is  founded  on  a  that  the  author  of  it  evidently  takes  the 
past,  not  a  present  or  a  future  event.  Ke-  position  of  a  beholder  of  the  Creation  ; 
member  the  Sabbath-day,  not  because  and  that  the  scenes  of  the  chapter  are 
God  is  resting,  or  is  to  rest,  but  because  prophetic  tableaux,  re.scmbling  the  sne- 
Gotl  rested.  IIow  ridiculous  to  appoint  cessive  acts  in  a  dramatic  poem.  He 
a  day  to  commemorate  an  event  which  thinks  that  each  eon  of  creation  indicated 
has  not  yet  fully  taken  place !  Surely  this  itself  to  the  eye  of  Moses  by  its  principal 
\were  reversing  the  onler  of  things  en-  characteristic — that  of  the  third  day  by 
tirely.  Miller  renders  the  ivords,  “  work  the  veget.ahle  glow,  the  green  glory  of 
«x  periods.,  and  rest  the  seventh,”  and  herbs  and  trees;  that  of  the  fifth  by  the 
adds:  “the  divine  periods  may  have  appearanceofgreiU  sea-monsters  wallowing 
been  very  large,  and  the  human  periods  in  and  tempesting  the  waters,  etc. ;  and 
very  small ;  just  as  the  vast  continent,  or  that  the  “  morning  and  the  evening”  re- 
the  huge  earth  itself  is  very  great,  and  a  semble  the  uplifting  and  the  down-falling 
map  or  geographic.al  globe  very  small,  of  a  theatrical  curtain.  He  attempts  to 
But  if,  in  the  map  or  globe,  the  propor-  prove  this  by  the  fact  that  God  on  Sinai 
lions  be  faithfully  maintained,  and  the  presented  to  Moses  certain  “apj>earances” 
scale,  though  a  minute  one,  be  true  in  .all  of  the  candlestick  and  other  furniture  of 
its  parts  and  applications,  we  pronounce  the  tabeniacle,  ealled  in  one  place  “  the 
the  map  or  globe,  notwithstanding  the  pattern  of  these  things  shown  thee  in  the 
Binallnessof  its  size,  a  faithful  copy.”  Now,  mount;”  and  supposes  that  some  similar 
»o  far  as  the  days  of  work  go,  this  may  do  vision  of  the  Creation  was  made  to  pass 
well  enough,  although  we  fear  it  h.as  a  cer-  before  the  eye  of  the  great  legislator,  see- 
taln  forced  and  factitious  air.  “  Work  ing  not  only  the  future  but  the  past  from 
six  days  because  the  Lord  WTought  for  his  specular  hill.  That  many  of  the  an- 
60,000,000,000,000  ages,”  hut  it  does  not  cient  prophets  liad  visions  outstanding 
answer  for  the  one  day  of  rest.  “  Rest  from  the  eye,  and  seeming  to  them  objec- 
one  day  because  the  I^ord  has  rested  for  tive  realities,  is  unquestionable.  But 
6000  years,  is  resting  still,  and  is  yet  to  these,  with  not  an  exception — unless  this 
rfest  for  ages  more.”  A  great  deal  of  the  supposed  “Vision  of  the  Creation”  be  one 
force  of  the  precept  arises  from  its  exact  — referred  to  the  future  or  the  jiresent, 
division  of  time.  “God  wrought  six  days  not  to  the  past.  All  the  great  visions — 
for  you,  and  took  only  one  day’s  rest  to  at  least  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, Daniel, 
himself.  Men,  you  are  permitted  to  work  .lohn,  not  to  speak  of  Balaam  and  the 
six  days  for  yourselves,  and  are  only  en-  minor  prophets — refer  to  future  or  pre¬ 
joined  to  give  him  one.”  But  when  you  sent  occurrences.  Once  indeed,  in  Daniel, 
expand  the  seven  days  into  vast  incompu-  a  lost  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  re¬ 
table  ages,  you  entirely  destroy  the  force  called,  through  a  visionary  representation 
of  this  .antithesis.  Who  has  told  the  geo-  of  it  to  the  prophet’s  eye;  but  this  was 
logist  that  the  time  before  the  creation  of  done  in  a  dream ;  and  although  it  was 
man  was  susceptible  of  any  sixfold  divi-  fitting  that  a  dream  should  be  re-born  in 
sion  ?  or  what  is  the  proportion  betw'een  a  dream,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  much 
the  length  of  the  seventh  eon  and  th.at  of  so  that  a  past  event  should  appear  in  a 
each  of  the  by-gone  six  ?  Indeed,  Miller  shadowy  guise.  S.anmel,  too,  informs 
himself  admits  that  geology  knows  of  only  Saul  that  the  asses  are  found,  and  that  his 
three  days  or  eons  of  creative  work,  so  father  has  ceased  caring  for  them,  and  is 
that  thus  the  Fourth  Commandment,  anxious  about  his  son;  but  does  this  ne- 
amended  by  geology,  should  run  as  fol-  cessarily  imply  that  a  vision  of  the  return- 
lows  :  “  Work  during  three  periods  and  ing  Hock  and  the  weeping  father  projected 
rest  the  fourth.”  itself  on  the  eye  of  the  seer  ?  Might  not 

We  come  now  to  what  is  certainly  the  information  have  been  conveyed  to  him  in 
most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory  some  other  way?  We  can,  besides,  see 
portion  of  Miller’s  work,  entitled  the  reasons  why  future  or  present  events 
“  Mosaic  Vision  of  Creation” — certainly  should  be  presented  in  vision ;  a  necessity 
%  very  peculiar  and  powerful  display  of  for  this  seems  involved  in  the  very  nature 
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of  prophecy,  in  which  God’s  object  is  not 
to  show  the  whole,  but  a  part,  vividly  pro- 
tnided,  and  presented  in  a  single  ray  of  j 
brilliant  light  to  the  imagination ;  whereas,  ; 
when  events  are  past,  they  recpiire  to  be 
rejiroduced  in  series,  and  .as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  wholes,  which  necessitates  the  liis- 
torical  method.  There  are  some  discre¬ 
pancies,  too,  between  the  .account  Miller 
gives  of  the  procession  of  the  creative 
work,  and  the  apparent  me.aning  of  the 
words  of  Moses.  For  instance,  we  can 
not  .accept  his  expLanation  of  the  work  of  | 
the  fourth  day.  If  words  h.ave  any  mean- 1 
ing,  what  can  the  following  mean? — “God  j 
made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  I 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  j 
rule  the  night:  he  m.ade  the  st.ars  also.  | 
And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  j 
heaven,  to  give  light  u|K)n  the  earth.”  | 
Surely  these  words  describe  an  act  of; 
creation,  as  positive  sis  that  of  the  c.attle  ! 
or  of  man.  bight,  indeed,  had  been  m.ade  1 
before,  but  these  orbs  seem  now  sum-  j 
moned  into  being  by  as  distinct  a  fiat. 
And,  as  we  observed  before,  the  position 
of  the  fourth  day’s  work  forms  altogether 
a  most  awkward  obst.acle  to  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  geology  and  this  first  ch.apter. 
In  various  p.art8  of  Scripture  we  find  allu¬ 
sions  to  God’s  having  made  the  heavenly 
bo<iies,  in  language  very  similar  to  that  in  | 
Genesis — such  as  God  making  the  seven  , 
stars  and  Orion — “  prep.aring  the  sun  .and  j 
shining  light,”  etc. ;  but  how  strange  that  , 
nobody  understands  these  .as  only  signify¬ 
ing  the  appeanance,  after  some  obscuration 
or  other,  of  the  luminaries  of  he.avcn;  and  | 
yet,  when  found  in  this  contested  chapter,  ; 
they  must,  perforce,  to  suit  a  theory,  bo  ' 
twisted  into  such  an  .accept.ation  !  Alto- ! 
gether,  the  “Vision  of  Creation,”  .as  an 
explication  of  the  seemingly  conflicting  j 
statements  of  nature  and  revelation,  is  but  j 
“  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,”  and  shall  \ 
soon  pass  away,  le.aving  not  a  wreck  be-  I 
hind ;  or,  if  remaining,  rank  not  with  the 
solid  conclusions  of  truth,  but  with  the  ! 
beautiful  dreams  of  imaginative  genius.  j 
Ijct  us  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  ! 
fine  writing  of  this  p.art  of  the  book :  I 

“The  Creator  has  spoken,  an<l  the  stars  i 
look  out  from  openings  of  deep  unclouded  , 
blue  ;  and  as  day  arises,  and  the  pl.anet  of; 
morning  pales  in  the  cast,  the  broken  | 
cloudlets  are  transmuted  from  bronze  into  I 
gold ;  and  anon  the  gold  becomes  fire ;  1 
and  at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out 
of  the  sea,  and  enters  on  his  course  re-  i 


joicing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day  ;  the  wavea, 
of  a  deeper  and  softer  blue  than  before, 
dance  and  sparkle  in  the  light ;  the  earth, 
with  little  else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has 
assumed  a  garb  of  brighter  green ;  and 
as  the  sun  declines,  amid  even  ri<!her 
glories  than  those  which  had  encircled  his 
rising,  the  moon  appears  full-orbed  in  the 
east — to  the  human  eye  the  second  great 
luminary  in  the  heavens  —  and  climbs 
slowly  to  the  zenith  as  night  advances, 
shedtiing  its  mild  radiance  on  land  and  sea. 

“  Morning  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last 
d.ay  of  the  Creation.  Cattle  .and  beasts 
of  the  field  graze  on  the  plains ;  the 
thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  in  the 
marshes ;  the  squat  hippopotamus  rustlee 
.among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into 
the  river ;  great  herds  of  elephants  seek 
their  food  amid  the  thick  herbage  of  the 
woods  ;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature — 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear — harbor 
in  deep  caves  till  the  evening,  or  lie  in 
wait  for  their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets, 
or  bcnc.ath  some  broken  b.ank.  At  length, 
as  the  day  wanes  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,  man,  the  responsible  lord  of 
creation,  formed  in  God’s  owai  image,  is 
introduced  •upon  the  scene,  and  the  work 
of  cre.ation  ceases  for  ever  u]K)nthe  earth; 
the  night  falls  once  more  upon  the  jwos- 
pect ;  and  there  dawns  yet  .another  mor¬ 
row’,  the  morrow  of  God’s  rest  —  that 
divine  Sabbath,  in  which  there  is  no  more 
creative  labor,  and  which,‘  blessed  and  sanc¬ 
tified’  beyond  .all  the  days  that  had  gone 
before,  has  as  its  8[>ecial  object  the  moral 
elevation  and  fin.al  redemption  of  man.” 

It  is  conceded  that  these  descriptions 
are  cx<]ui.site,  both  in  style  and  im-agin-a- 
tion.  But  docs  not  a  shade  seem  to  cross 
their  brightness,  as  we  compare  the  calm, 
succinct  statement  of  Genesis  with  these 
glowing,  pictorial  hues?  and  are  we  not 
tempted  to  doubt  if  Moses  ever  had  pre¬ 
sented,  either  to  his  eye  or  his  imagination, 
any  such  prospect?  With  Moses,  all  is 
naked  grandeur,  like  that  of  a  stripped 
winter  oak;  w’ith  Miller,  all  is  flushed 
and  verdant  beauty,  like  the  same  tree 
touched  with  the  breath  of  spring,  and 
bathed  in  foilage.  We  admit  and  envy 
the  greatness  of  the  faith  which  can  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  theory  that  both  are  the  s.ame 
prospect  under  partially  different  jKiinta 
of  view ;  but  can  not  pretend  that  we 
have  yet  attained  to  it. 

What  alternative,  then,  is  left  us?  Shall 
we  reject  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and 
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model  our  geologic  theories  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  words? 
For  this  we  are  not  prepared.  Miller,  if 
he  has  not  made  out  his  own  theory,  has 
crushed  those  of  the  scriptural  anti-geolo- 
ists  like  rotten  fungi.  Shall  we,  then, 
old  that 

“  He  who  made  the  world,  and  rcTcaled  his  will 
to  Moses, 

Was  mistaken  in  its  age?” 

or,  with  Baden  Powel,  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  mere  picturesque 
myth  or  parable?  We  have  .already 
stated  some  reasons  why  we  can  not  ac¬ 
cept  this.  There  seems  to  us — who  are 
not  satisfied  with  either  Chalmer’s  or 
Miller’s  view — to  be  but  one  other  course, 
and  that  is,  to  let  the  subject  remain  in  its 
uncertainty,  to  be  ready  to  w^elcome  the 
true  explanation,  should  it  come ;  or,  if  it 
comes  not,  to  allow  the  difficulty  to  lie 
over,  with  so  m.any  other  far  greater 
mysteries  in  nature,  providence,  and  re¬ 
demption,  for  the  discoveries  of  a  future 
life.  The  various  attempts  to  reconcile 
Scripture  and  Geology  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  efforts  made  to  bri(^e  across  an 
untamable  torrent  from  opposite  sides : 
the  bridge  is  never  completed,  and,  how¬ 
ever  near  the  different  architects  may  ap¬ 
proach  each  other,  there  remains  still  a 
narrow  but  furious  and  foaming  interspace, 
scorning  constraint.  And  it  is  likely  that, 
for  a  loiig  time  to  copie,  this  current  of 
contradiction  and  controversy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  puzzle,  on  the  one  hand,  all  sciep- 
tific  skill,  and,  on  the  other,  to  defy  all 
Christian  intellect. 

In  the  lectures  which  follow,  on  the 
“Two  Theologies,”  Miller  shows  that  goo- 
logy  confutes  the  infinite  series  of  the 
atheist,  by  showing  a  number  of  distinct 
beginnings,  and  that  it  disproves  the 
sophism  of  Hume  as  to  creation  “  being  a 
singular  effect,”  by  opening  to  us  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  remote  past,  and  introducing 
us  through  the  present  to  former  creations, 
bv  “  giving  us,  what  Hume  truly  argued 
his  contemporaries  had  not,  .an  experience 
in  creations.”  On  the  Development  theory 
he  does  not  enter  at  large,  having  dealt 
with  it  in  another  book ;  but  says,  simply, 
that  its  hypothesis,  instead  of  being 
founded,  like  the  general  principles  of  the 
geologists,  u{)on  facts,  is  a  mere  dream, 
unsiqiported  by  any  evidence.  Such 
dreams  have  often  abounded.  All  boys, 


some  thirty  years  ago,  used  to  believe 
that  eels  could  be  developed  out  of  horse¬ 
hairs.  It  was  once  believed  that  the 
Anser  Bernicla^  or  barnacle-goose,  was 
developed  out  of  decaying  wood  long 
submerged  in  sea-w.ater;  and  Hector 
Boece  has  recorded  some  such  fiiith  in  his 
“  History  of  Scotland.”  The  Epicureans 
of  old  held  that  the  earth,  besides  herbs 
and  trees,  produced  sjiontaneously  a  groat 
number  of  mushroom-like  bodies,  which, 
when  ripe,  burst  open,  and  revealed  young 
animals  (eggs  and  chicks  without  parents!) 
which  proved  the  founders  of  all  our  ani- 
mal  races.  Of  the  same  character  essen¬ 
tially  is  the  theory  of  La  Marek,  nay, 
worse,  since  we  can  JiVprove  it,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  its  supiiortors  to  produce  a  “  single 
enealogy  of  develojiment,  to  press  into 
is  service  one  family  history,  though  but 
of  the  smallest  shell-fish.”  Besides,  where 
is  such  a  series,  once  begun,  to  stop?  If 
the  snail  can  develop  into  a  singing-bird, 
M’hy  not  into  a  Shakspeare  ?  and  why  not  a 
Shakspeare  into  the  supreme  God  ?  Most 
justly  does  Miller  class  those  who  support 
this  hypothesis  with  pretenders,  .and  the 
hyjiothesis  itself  with  the  mere  fictions  of 
the  imagination. 

He  next  shows  the  bearing  of  geology 
upon  an  old  (mestion  of  the  days  of  Pope 
and  Soame  Jenyn,  in  reference  to  tlie 
space  occupied  by  man  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  These  writers  looked  upon  man 
as  more  important  from  his  position  than 
from  his  nature  or  powers ;  they  thought 
him  of  little  more  value,  yet  just  as  per¬ 
fect  in  his  own  way,  as  a  bird  or  beast. 
While  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  con¬ 
futes  this  notion,  and  asserts  at  once  man's 
fall  and  his  infinite  import.ance,  geology, 
on  the  other,  maintains  that  he  is  the 
“sum-total  of  all  the  animals — the  end 
toward  which  all  tfte  aniuud  creation  has 
tended^  from  the  first  ap^aram'-e  of  the 
first  Palop.ozoic  fishes^  Just  as  the  archi¬ 
tect,  designing  to  place  a  cert.ain  noble 
statue  on  the  top  of  a  commanding 
column,  bears  this  in  mind  at  every  8t.age 
of  the  work,  and  in  all  his  adjustments  of 
the  proportions  of  the  building,  so  did 
God  design  from  the  first  that  the  m.ajestic 
structure  of  life  should  be  crowned  with 
the  figure  of  man,  and  was  thinking  of 
him  while  employed  in  forming  fishes, 
reptiles,  “  dragons  of  the  prime,”  and  the 
monster  mammalia  of  the  pre-Adamite 
world.  The  statue  of  man  was  at  length 
formed,  and  placed  on  the  summit,  when. 
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hark !  a  wild  blast  from  some  mysterious  I 
region  blew  it  down  ;  but  God  instantly  i 
set  to  work  to  rear  it  up  again,  and  not  | 
only  so,  but  to  surround  its  brow  with  a  j 
crown  of  celestial  glory,  or,  in  Miller’s 
words,  the  “advent  of  man,  simply  as  such, 
was  the  great  event  prefigured  during  the 
old  geologic  ages;  while  the  advent  of 
th.at  Divine  Man  ‘  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  j 
to  light,’  was  the  great  event  prefigured  j 
during  the  historic  ages and,  {)erhapa,  i 
he  might  have  added,  prefigured  still ;  for  | 
the  crown  of  man,  which  is  also  the  crown  ^ 
of  Christ,  is  not  yet  fully  woven,  and  | 
Miller  expects,  with  many,  the  apotheosis  | 
of  man  to  come  from  alwve,  with  the  new  j 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Here  he  i 
cites  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  full  of  “fancy,  | 
indeed,  but  of  that  sagacious  lancy  voucii- 1 
safed  to  only  the  true  poet.”  He  might 
have  quoted  with  as  much  propriety  the 
line  of  another  poet : 

“  The  diapason  closing  full  in  man 

although,  perhaps,  he  may  have  shrunk 
from  calling  the  previous  creations — ich¬ 
thyosauri,  pterodactyles,  etc. — notes  of 
“mellow  music,”  in  Tennyson’s  words, 
and  have  thought  rather  of  harsh,  discord¬ 
ant  sounds  from  the  Master’s  hand,  at¬ 
testing  the  strength,  and  almost  endan¬ 
gering  the  integrity,  of  the  instrument, 
ere  the  swell  of  harmony  arose,  to  pursue 
its  victorious  way.  How  cordially  we 
reciprocate  his  idea  that  man  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  and  form  is  not  final,  is  only  the 
crude  germ  of  a  nobler  being,  who  is  to 
be  made  after  “the  image  of  the  heavenly, 
of  the  second  Adam,  and  who  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  as  much  superior  to  the  present 
race  of  men  as  they  are  to  mastodons  and 
inegatheria.”  But  for  this  cheering,  ex¬ 
citing,  ecstiUtic  thought,  let  us  remember 
we  are  indebted  to  Scrij)ture  solely,  and 
not  to  human  science  or  philosophy. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  “Two  Theolo¬ 
gies,”  Miller  compares  the  revelations  of 
^ripture  with  the  discoveries  of  geology 
in  reference  to  the  F.all  of  man,  the  unity 
of  the  race,  etc.  Into  this  part  we  do  not 
follow  him.  It  is  written  with  much  in¬ 
genuity  and  power,  if  it  is  not  always 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  like  his  chapter 
on  the“Noachian  Deluge”  so  well.  In 
it  he  rather  proves  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  the  solutions  attempted  by  others,  than 
gives  an  adequate  one  of  his  own.  A  late 


writer  in  the  WitneM  shows  that  even 
such  a  partial  deluge  as  Miller  supposes 
involves  nearly  as  great  a  difficulty  as  the 
common  view.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  dated 
1 823 :  “  What  I  stated  to  the  Itoyal  So¬ 
ciety,  in  awarding  the  medal  to  Professor 
Buckland,  has  not  been  correctly  given  in 
the  journals.  I  merely  said  that  the  facts 
lately  brought  forward  proved  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  tliat  great  catastrophe,  (the  Flood,) 
which  had  been  recorded  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  of  which  traditions 
were  current  even  amongst  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  I  did  not  say  they  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge — that  is  to  say,  of  the  history  of 
the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  preservation  of 
animal  life.  This  is  revelation :  and  no 
facts  that  I  know  of  have  been  discovered 
in  science  that  bear  upon  this  question, 
and  the  sacred  history  of  the  race  of 
Shem.  My  idea  was,  to  give  to  Ca?sar 
what  belonged  to  Cajsar,  and  not  to  blend 
divine  truths  with  the  fancies  of  men.” 
Many  facts  have  been  added  to  geology 
since  Davy  thus  wrote ;  but  we  suspect 
that,  after  all,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Noachian  deluge  with  these  is  as  far  off 
as  ever;  and  that  we  must  just  say  of  that 
catastrophe  as  a  whole — as  Davy  said  in 
reference  to  some  of  its  parts — “  This  t> 
revelation''’ 

In  the  chapter  on  the  “  Discoverable 
and  the  Revealed,”  Miller  shows  some  of 
the  enormous  blunders  in  science  into 
which  theologians  used  to  be  led,  by 
pushing  the  literal  language  of  Scripture 
too  far,  and  imagining  that  the  Bible  was 
intended  to  reveal  every  thing.  He  pre¬ 
serves  in  the  amber  of  immortal  contempt 
such  names  as  Voetius,  Ileideggeri,  Fran¬ 
cis  Turretine,  etc.  In  the  lecture  on  th** 
“Geology  of  the  Anti-Geologists,”  he 
masses  up  with  these  dead  some  living  flies, 
although  he  is  rather  severe  and  j^tersonal 
in  this  portion.  His  last  two  lectures,  on 
the  “  Less-Known  Fossil  Floras  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  are  totally  free  from  this  fault,  and 
form  delightful  descants  on  his  favorite 
theme,  the  rocky  remains  and  petrified 
flowers  of  his  beloved  native  land. 

In  quitting  this  admirable  volume,  we 
can  not  but  allude  to  the  three  great 
losses  the  science  of  Scotland  has  sustained 
within  the  last  few  years — Edward  Forbes, 
Samuel  Brown,  and  Hugh  Miller;  all  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  pursuit  of  distinct  and 
lofty  scientific  paths;  all  of  them>  in  or 
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•earcely  past  their  prime,  and  from  whom 
the  world  was  expecting  greater  things 
than  any  they  had  achieved ;  all  mcfti  of 
high  genius,  and  who  all  set  almost  sim- 
sdtaneonsly — being  “  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  de.ath  not  long  divided.” 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  all  three !  Of 
Edward  Forbes,  who,  although  bom  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  was  educated  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  and  might  be  considered  an 
adopted  Scotchmam — with  his  keen,  com¬ 
prehensive,  Cuvier-like  intellect,  his  quiet 
effective  teaching,  his  genial,  delightful 
private  manners,  his  unbounded  aocom- 
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plishments :  to  Samuel  Brown,  the  fine 
enthusiast,  who,  although  he  failed  in 
his  highe.st  ambition,  and  seemed  to  miuiy 
a  belated  child  of  the  middle  ages,  an 
alchemist  “  bom  out  of  due  time,”  gave 
an  undoubted  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  as  well  as  electrified  all  who 
ever  heard  or  met  him,  by  the  elasticity 
and  brilliance  of  his  conversation  and  ora¬ 
tory  :  and  to  Hngh  Miller,  the  Monarch 
of  the  8elf-taug})t.  Honor  to  them  all  1 
the  more  as  they  all  honored  each  other, 
and  warmly  appreciated  each  ‘other’s 
studies,  and  character,  and  genius. 


From  the  Loodoa  Qn«rt«rly 

IRISH  ORATORS-CURRAN.* 


To  many  readers  of  the  present  day  this  | 
new  edition  of  an  old  biography  will  have 
quite  a  novel  interest ;  and  though  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillii^s,  it  is  certainly 
a  re.odable  and  welcome  nook.  On  such 
a  subject  it  would  not  be  easy  to  write  a  * 
bail  one.  Curran’s  life  was  so  rich  in  varied 
incident,  marked  by  such  strong  contnosts, 
|MMsed  amongst  such  strange  scenes,  and 
still  stranger  characters ;  he  lived  in  such 
an  eventful  and  stormy  era,  acted  such  an 
important  part  in  the  public  history  of  bis 
times,  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public 
eye,  and  acquired  so  great  a  fame,  that  we 
can  not  imagine  a  finer  subject  for  a  bio- 1 
grapher  eonal  to  the  occasion  ;  nor  can  we  j 
understand  how  the  life  of  such  a  man,  no 
matter  how  poorly  written,  could  fail  to 
interest,  amuse,  and  instruct.  Mr.  Phi!li|)8 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  most  important  period  of  Irish  history, 
an  unusual  state  of  society  and  manners  to 
depict,  and  a  superabundance  of  the  best 
materials  at  his  command.  He  enjoyed, 

*  Outran  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  Charles 
Phillips,  Esq.,  A.B.  Fifth  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood  k  Sons.  1857. 


for  a  number  of  years,  the  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  great  man  whose  life  he  has 
written.  He  not  only  witnessed  (hirran’s 
magnificent  displays  in  the  Senate  :md  at 
the  Bar,  but  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
pow'ers  as  a  social  companion,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  in  private  life. 
He  learned  from  Curran’s  own  lips  the 
leading  events  of  his  life;  hoard  him  sketch 
— as  only  Curran  could  do — the  characters, 
genius,  and  peculiarities  of  Grattan,  Flood, 
Burgh,  and  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries; 
was  a  listener  to  the  treasures  of  genius, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  wit,  which  Curran  de¬ 
lighted  to  pour  forth  at  the  social  board. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  where 
so  much  might  have  been  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected,  wo  can  not  say  that  the  result  is 
s-atisfimtory.  Our  praise  of  this  production 
must  lie  sadly  qualified.  It  is  read.ablc, 
but  only  in  spite  of  its  defects ;  and  wel¬ 
come  l^cause  of  the  material  it  so  indif¬ 
ferently  displays.  It  is  only  a  critic  so 
famous  as  Lord  Bronghaiti  who  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  it  an  “  inimitable  piece  of  bio¬ 
graphy.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten — though  the 
readers  of  this  volume  may  fail  to  be  re- 
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min<lo(l — that  in  an  age  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectual  splendor,  Curran 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be,  not  only 
a  clever  lawyer,  a  great  debater,  and  a 
grand  orator,  but  also  a  profound  thinker, 
an  unrivaled  wit,  and  tlie  most  brilliant 
conversationalist  of  his  time;  and  this  not 
merely  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by 
the  highest  literary  circles  of  London  and 
Paris.  Ijord  Krskine,  Madame  l)e  Stael, 
It.  B.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Birkheck,  amongst 
others,  bear  witness  to  his  wonderful 
powers  ;  wdiile  Byron,  who  was  the  moat 
fastidious  of  men,  and  chary  of  his  praise, 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  him  in  his 
Journal :  “  I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland 
House.  He  beats  every  l>ody.  His  im¬ 
agination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humor 
(it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  per- 
fw.t.  He  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as 
many  voices,  when  he  mimics.  I  never 
met  his  equal.”  Again  :  ”  Curran  !  Cur¬ 
ran  the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Such 
imagination  !  There  never  was  any  thing  ] 
like  it.  Ho  was  wonderful  even  to  me,  | 
who  had  seen  many  remarkable  men  of  the  i 
time.  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination 
were  exhaustless.  I  hare  heard  that  man 
»penk  more  poetry  than  I  hare  erer  seen 
teritteiK,  though  I  saw  him  sehlom,  and  but 
occasion 

Now,  if  Mr.  Phillips  (who  had  more  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  hearing  him  than 
Byron)  had  only  kept  a  partial  record  of 
the  outflowings  of  Curran’s  prodigally 
gified  mind,  on  which  nature  had  lavislied, 
with  boundlc.s8  profusion,  the  choicest  trea¬ 
sures  of  philosophy,  poetry,  cloqtience,  and 
wit — if  he  had  preserved  some  of  those 
j*oetic  gems  of  thought,  which  Curran  was 
continually  scattering  around  him,  what* 
an  essential  service  he  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  to  literature  and  the  world  !  But, 
instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Phillips  has  re¬ 
corded,  in  glowing  language,  his  feelings 
of  joy  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Curran ; 
filled  his  book  with  anecdote  and  gossij) 
about  every  thing  and  every  body  ;  and, 
having  omitted  to  tell  us  of  Curmn  all 
that  would  have  been  truly  valuable,  and 
which  we  should  have  most  liked  to  know, 
he  reminds  us  of  a  8.avagc,  walking  in  a 
mine  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  treasures 
at  his  feet.  “  What  a  saddening  reflec¬ 
tion,”  said  John  Foster,  in  one  of  his  cri¬ 
tical  essays,  “  it  is,  that  of  all  the  grand 
thoughts,  sublime  images,  and  brilliant 
fiuicies,  that  must  have  passed  through  a 


great  original  mind  like  Curran’s  during  a 
life-time,  so  few  have  been  preserved !” 
Had  Mr.  Phillij)s  taken  away  the  cause  for 
this  reflection,  we  should  most  willingly 
dispense  with  all  his  labored  panegyrics, 
and  forgive  him  even  greater  offenses 
against  good  taste  than  arc  to  be  found  in 
this  volume. 

It  w’as  e.spiwiallv  incumbent  on  Mr  Phil¬ 
lips  to  perform  this  service,  for  by  no  one 
has  Curran’s  fame  been  more  seriously  in¬ 
jured  than  by  his  present  biographer.  We 
siqipose  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  now  a  Commissioner  of  the  Insolv¬ 
ent  Court,  was  for  a  numlier  of  years  at 
the  Irish,  and  subsequently  at  the  English 
I  Bar  ;  that  he  practiced  with  great  success 
j  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  won  a  high  reputa- 
tlon  for  eloquence  of  acertain  kind,  thought 
himself  an  orator,  and,  in  an  evil  hour, 
published  his  speeches.  Although  dis¬ 
playing  a  good  deal  of  talent,  they  were 
so  disfigured  by  mannerism  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  so  full  of  incongruous  metaphor 
and  bombast,  so  inaccurate  in  thought  and 
defective  in  style,  that  while  young  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  spasmodic  school  rccite«l  them 
before  the  looking-glass,  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  laughed,  and  the  Fidinhurgh  Review 
swoojHjd  down  upon  Mr.  PhiHi|)s  with  such 
effect,  that  his  style  of  eloquence  at  once 
fell  in  the  market.  But,  unfortunately, 
ilr.  PhiHi|)s  was  continually  talking  of  the 
Irish  orators — of  Curran  in  particular, 
whom  he  professed  to  imitate  and  ailmire. 
But  the  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Irish  onators  except  their  names,  naturally 
concluded  that  Mr.  Phillips  resembled  the 
men  he  so  rapturously  praiwd.  They 
could  not  have  fallen  into  a  greater  mis¬ 
take.  The  resemblance  to  Curran  was  ri¬ 
diculously  small.  Our  author  succeeded 
only  in  catching  certain  of  the  onitor’s  do- 
ftHJts.  Some  of  the  sptendUla  vitia  of 
Curran’s  style  were  instinct  with  genius 
— sparks  leaping  from  his  anvil,  or  smoke 
mingling  with  the  fierce  white  flame  of  his 
exasjierated  furnace ;  and  these  were  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips.  But  his  pretensions  were  known 
and  too  far  credited  ;  and  thus  he  brought 
the  oratory  of  his  great  countrymen,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  into  disrepute. 

This  was  a  result  greatly  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  :  for,  unquestionably,  the  two  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Irish  are,  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  their  music.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  not  contributed  largely 
to  other  departments  of  science,  literature. 
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and  art.  We  are  pleased  to  remember, 
and  proud  to  acknowledge,  how  deeply 
indebted  llritish  literature  is  to  Irish  ge¬ 
nius.  Many  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
glorious  muster-roll  of  fame  are  those  of 
Irishmen.  In  legislation  and  philosophy, 
in  poetry  and  science,  in  patriotism  and 
learning,  in  general  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  war,  they  can  boast  the  illustrious 
names  of  Duns  Sootu.s,  Ussher,  O’Xeill, 
Sarsfield,  Swift,  Berkeley,  Hutcheson, 
Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Burke,  Barry,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Moore,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  in 
their  oratory  and  music  they  stand  pre¬ 
eminent — that  music  at  once  so  wild  and 
mournful,  so  joyous  and  pathetic,  so  mer¬ 
ry  and  sad ;  whose  gladdest  note  is  so 
near  akin  to  tears,  which  in  its  melancholy 
notes  so  faithfully  reflects  the  history  of 
Ireland,  .and  the  unearthly,  passionate 
tones  of  which  are  but  an  echo  to  the  wail¬ 
ings  of  her  griefs. 

But  her  oratory  is  her  greatest  glory. 
No  country  in  Europe  can  boast  a  greater 
number  of  illustrious  spe.akers.  And  here 
we  are  reminded  of  a  striking  circumstance 
attending  the  Avatar  of  genius  in  the 
world.  The  phenomena  of  its  appearance 
seem  to  follow  some  mysterious  laws.  Tlie 
Divine  afflatus  comes  rushing  on  a  gene¬ 
ration,  and  gives  to  the  human  soul  an  on¬ 
ward  impulse  in  one  particular  path,  which 
is  a  permanent  advance.  This  may  help 
to  explain  the  fact,  that  almost  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  life-time  all  these  great 
men  appeared  and  passed  aw'ay.  Thev 
did  not  come  at  long  intervals  from  each 
other,  and  alone,  but  bhazed  out  suddenly 
in  the  intellectual  heavens  in  brilliant  con¬ 
stellations.  So  came  the  great  artists  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  Dramatists 
of  English  literature  all  belong  to  the  era 
of  Elizabeth.  The  gre.at  Musicians  came 
together  in  one  age.  All  the  great  Poets 
of  this  century  appeared  in  a  glorious  ga¬ 
laxy  at  its  commencement ;  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  not  yet  arrived  ;  we  greet 
only  at  broad  intervals  some  “  bright  par¬ 
ticular  star.” 

But  in  every  constellation  some  mem¬ 
bers  stand  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  the 
great  orators  of  Ireland  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  grouped.  W e  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  general  classes  under 
which  you  can  reckon  poets  or  orators, 
knowing  that  each  one  is  distinguished  by 
an  idiosyncr.as3'  which  does  not  perfectly 
agree  with  any  other;  but,  joining  those 
together  who  exhibit  the  more  numerous 


features  of  resemblance,  we  think  it  may 
be  said  that  of  the  Irish  orators,  Flood, 
Duquerry,  and  O’Connell  may  be  blasse(l 
together.  They  seldom  rose  into  flights 
of  imagination,  but  aimed  at  producing 
effect  by  plain,  logical,  and  conclusive  rea¬ 
soning,  and  strong  masculine  common 
sense  alone.  Grattan  and  Plunkett  arc 
distinguished  for  their  unequaled  powers 
of  invective,  brilliant  epigrammatic  force, 
glittering  antithesis,  and  overwhelming 
energy  and  fire.  Burgh,  Lord  Avonmore, 
Bushe,  and  Holmes,  were  remarkable  for 
their  learning,  clearness  of  arrangement, 
felicity  of  allusion,  chastenessof  conception, 
power  of  narration,  and  faultless  purity 
of  style :  on  account  of  their  earnestness, 
elegance,  and  grace,  they  may  be  said  to 
form  the  clas.sical  school.  As  widely  dif¬ 
fering  from  them.  Dean  Kirwan,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil, 
and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  compose 
what,  for  w.ant  of  a  better  and  more  appro¬ 
priate  name,  we  must  call  the  rhetorical 
and  artificial  school.  They  seek  to  dazzle 
by  the  captivating  and  luxuriant  beauty 
of  fancy,  metaphor,  and  trope.  But  Cur¬ 
ran,  for  varied  patlms,  drollery,  and  wit, 
may  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  he  forms  a 
school  in  him.self ;  and  the  same  is  true,  in 
some  degree,  of  IMmund  Burke. 

Of  all  these  great  men,  we  h.ave  long 
con.sidered  Curran  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  gifted  with  all  the  endowments  ne¬ 
cessary  to  form  a  first-class  orator.  We 
think  he  had  more  natnraJ  oratorical  ge¬ 
nius  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  ]jer- 
haps  th.an  any  speaker  of  modern  times. 
Burke  may  have  been  more  copious, 
learned,  philosophical,  and  profound. 
Floo<l  m.ay  have  been  more  statesmanlike 
in  his  views,  more  subtle  in  his  reasoning, 
and  dexterous  in  debate.  Grattan  excelleil 
him,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  in  epigram, 
antithesis,  and  point — in  that  terrible,  con¬ 
densed,  resistless  energy  which  over¬ 
whelmed  all  opi>osition  like  a  flood  ;  wdiile 
in  that  dignified  abstemiousness  for  which 
he  is  renowned,  and  in  withering  powers 
of  invective,  he  had  no  equal.  Sheridan’s 
declamation  was  more  rhetorical  and  or¬ 
nate.  Plunkett  was  more  rapid,  fiery,  and 
terse ;  his  crushing  and  inexorable  logic, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  was  more 
continuously  sustained.  Kirwan,  without 
much  imagination,  excelled  him  in  sheer 
force  of  entlm.siasm.  Bushe  may  have 
been  more  fastidious  in  his  taste,  and  more 
chaste  and  faultless  in  the  perfect  purity 
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of  his  style.  lie  Ava.s  not,  like  O’Connell, ; 
a  gigantic  and  athletic  tribune  of  the  jhjo-  ^ 
pie,  who  was  never  so  much  at  his  ciise  as 
when  he  was  ruling  with  absolute  sway 
the  stormy  passions  of  an  excited  and  in- , 
furiated  mob;  nor  could  he  cope  with  him 
in  j)opular  power  and  effect.  But  while 
Curran  may  have  been  inferior  to  each  of 
his  rivals  in  some  one  quality  or  other,  yet 
in  the  combination  of  faculties  necessary 
to  the  orator  he  was  their  superior.  In 
splendor  of  imagination,  richness  of  fancy, 
and  creative  power  ;  in  exuberant  humor, 
melting  pathos,  caustic  irony,  cutting  sar- , 
casm,  and  brilliant  wit ;  in  exuuisite  per-  J 
ception  of  clmracter,  and  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ;  in  the  witchery  of  his 
manner,  and  absolute  mastery  over  the . 
varied  piL'tsions  of  the  human  heart ;  in  | 
capability  of  adapting  himself  to  the  capa-  J 
city  of  his  audience,  and  command  over  | 
their  attention  ;  in  promptitude,  <le.xterity,  I 
and  force ;  in  the  variety,  versatility,  and  I 
extent  of  his  j)Owers,  he  excelled  them  all. , 
lie  translatetl  his  reasonings  into  nicta-  i 
phor,  and,  if  you  took  away  the  figure,  I 
you  destroyed  the  argument.  Sometimes  j 
he  seemed  to  wander  from  the  subject  in  | 
flights  of  imagination,  but  from  that  lofty  i 
region  he  always  returned  to  it  with  ad-  j 
ditional  force,  and  adorned  it  with  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  He  occasionally  , 
dazzled  his  audience  with  the  brightness  | 
of  his  illustrations,  but  it  was  in  order  to  ; 
put  their  minds  into  a  proper  state  of  fu¬ 
sion  for  the  reception  of  the  ideas  he  wished 
to  impress.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
fancy  he  influenced  the  judgment.  In  all 
his  displays,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  nor  did  he  ever 
sacrifice  utility  to  ornament.  AVas  the  ti¬ 
tled  and  wealthy  seducer  to  be  exj>osed?  . 
the  lordly  eriminal  to  be  denounced  ?  the  | 
crimes  of  a  wicke«l  Minister  to  be  held  up  j 
to  public  execration  and  scorn  ?  Was  the 
bribed  and  perjured  informer  to  be  probed 
and  blackened  ?  an  unjust  and  cruel  Judge 
to  be  bearded  and  withstood  ?  folly  to  be  ^ 
turned  into  inextinguishable  laughter,  and  : 
vice  to  be  covered  with  a  ridicule  that 
maddened  while  it  disgraced?  Was  in¬ 
nocence  to  be  vindicjited  and  liberty  de¬ 
fended  ?  Was  the  widow  to  be  protected, 
the  orphan  saved,  and  his  country  to  be 
avenged  ?  Curran  was  always  able,  and 
ready,  and  willing  for  the  task. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  to 
review  at  any  length  Mr.  Pliillip’s  account 
of  Curran’s  contemporaries.  In  a  future 


number  we  hope  to  resume  the  subject, 
and  give  it  that  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands.  At  present,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  Curran  himself. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give 
our  readers  a  short  account  of  Curran’s 
life ;  describe  the  peculiar  circum.stances 
under  Avhich  he  won  his  way  to  fortune 
and  fame;  noixce^  en passant,  the  occasions 
which  called  forth  those  efforts  of  his  which 
have  made  his  name  immortal;  quote  some 
passages  from  two  or  three  of  his  more 
important  speeches,  and  thereby  enable 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  th.it  eloquence  which  we  have 
jiraised  so  highly.  W e  are  quite  sure  our 
readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  doing  so, 
and  that  these  extracts  will  amply  repay 
perusal.  To  the  oratorical  student,  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  mastery  in  his  art,  and 
who  feels,  Avith  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  it  is  most  glorious  to  excel  men  in 
that  in  which  men  excei  all  other  animals — 
speech — these  specimens,  from  the  grand 
orations  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
human  eloquence  that  ever  lived,  should 
be  doubly  welcome.  They  will  serve  both 
to  fire  his  ambition,  and  to  consecrate  its 
aims,  while  at  the  same  time  they  attbrd 
the  noblest  models  for  his  admiration  and 
study. 

John  Philpot  Curran  was  born  at  New¬ 
market,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1750.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  .James  Curran,  seneschal  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  Avas  poor  and  uneducated.  His  mo¬ 
ther,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
superior  woman.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
passionate  and  romantic  nature ;  was  Avitty 
and  eloquent,  W'ell  acquainted  with  the 
music,  and  skilled  in  the  legends,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  traditions,  of  the  country. 
She  told  little  Jack)/,  as  she  loved  to  call 
him,  stories  of  “fairies,”  and  “rapparoes,” 
sung  him  to  sleep  with  the  wild  lullabies 
of  the  south,  poured  out  upon  him  the  rich 
treasure  of  her  love,  and,  above  all,  care¬ 
fully  taught  him  his  Bible.  He  hung  Avith 
ecstasy  upon  her  words,  repeated  her  tales, 
caught  her  enthusiasm  ;  and  often  in  aftcr- 
{  life  boa.sted,  AA’ith  tears  in  his  eyes;  that 
i  any  merit  he  had  he  OAved  to  that  gifted 
mother.  Her  darling  ambition  was,  that 
I  her  son  might  become  a  preacher.  She 
I  never  ceased  to  regret  his  devotion  to  the 
[  study  of  the  law  ;  and  even  when  he  had 
I  attained  success  at  the  Bar,  the  fruits  of 
i  which  to  her  death  she  shared,  she  has  said 
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to  him,  “  O  Jacky,  Jacky,  what  a  preach¬ 
er  was  lost  in  you !” 

When  al)out  nine  years  old,  an  import¬ 
ant  incident  occurred,  which  affected  and 
molded  his  w’hole  future  fortunes.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyse,  Rector  of  the  parish  of 
Newmarket,  in  pjissing  the  village  kill- 
alley  one  morning,  was  amused  by  the 
humor,  waggery,  and  eccentricities  of 
young  Curran.  He  bribed  him  with  some 
sweetmeats  to  accompany  him  to  the  rec¬ 
tory,  w'as  struck  with  the  boy’s  talent,  took 
.1  fancy  to  him,  t.iught  him  his  grammar 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  cla.ssic8,  and  af¬ 
terward  sent  him  to  the  school  of  Middle- 
ton  :  “  In  short,”  says  Curran,  “  he  made  j 
a  man  of  me.”  Curran  never  forgot  his 
deep  obligations  to  this  good  man,  and 
delighted  to  tell  the  following  aneedote : 
“  I  recollect,”  said  Curran,  “  when  I  had 
risen  to  some  eminence  at  the  Bar,  and 
had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  house 
in  Ely  Place,  on  my  return  one  day  from 
Court,  I  found  an  old  gentleman  8e.ated 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  his  whole 
air  bespeaking  the  consciousness  of  one 
quite  at  home.  He  turned  round — it  was 
friend  of  the  baU-aUey !  I  rushed  ; 
into  his  arms.  I  could  not  help  bursting  | 
into  tears.  Words  can  not  describe  the  i 
scene  which  follow’ed  :  ‘  You  are  right,  [ 

sir ;  you  are  right :  the  pictures  are  yours  j 
— the  house  is  yours :  you  gave  me  all  I  j 
have — my  friend — my  wther !’  He  dined  j 
■with  me,  and  in  the  evening  I  caught  the  i 
tears  glistening  i»i  his  fine  blue  eye,  when  | 
he  saw  his  poor  little  Jacky  rising  to  make  | 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

At  Middleton  school  Curran  received  a ' 
fine  classical  education.  lie  owed  much  | 
to  the  careful  training  he  received  from  I 
the  nuister — a  Mr.  Carey,  who  had  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  Curran  was  rather  an  idle  boy, 
and  so  little  promise  did  he  give  of  his 
future  eminence  as  a  speaker,  that  his 
school-fellows  nicknamed  him  “  stuttering 
Jiick.”  From  Middleton  he  entered  j 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  ofi 
nineteen.  Like  Swift,  Goldsmith,  and  | 
Burke,  Curran  did  not  distinguish  himself  j 
at  the  University.  The  curriculum  of  stu- 1 
dies  pursued  there  was  not  much  to  his ; 
taste.  The  books  he  read  were  of  his 
own  selection,  and  his  application  was 
rather  desultory  than  otherwise.  During 
his  undergraduate  course,  he  led  rather 
an  idle  life  ;  was  continually  getting  into 
scrapes  through  his  imprudence,  and  ex¬ 


tricating  himself  from  them  by  his  wit ; 
and  altogether  was  one  of  the  “  wildest, 
wittiest,  dreamiest  students  of  old  Trini¬ 
ty.”  For  his  numerous  03c.apades  he  w.as 
frequently  before  the  lioatxi  of  Senior 
Fellow'S,  but  generally  cjimc  away  trium¬ 
phant.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  them  for  wearing  a  dirty 
«hirt.  “  I  pleaded  inability,”  said  he, 
“  to  w’ear  a  clean  one ;  and  I  told  their 
Revereiicos  the  story  of  Lord  Avon  more, 
who  w'as  .at  the  time  the  phiin,  tmtitled, 
struggling  Barry  Yelverton.  ‘  I  w’ish, 
motlier,’  said  Barry,  ‘  I  had  eleven  shirts.* 
‘  Eleven^  Barry !  and  why  decen  T*  ‘  Be¬ 
cause,  mother,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
gentleman,  to  be  comfortable^  should 
have  the  dozen.’  Poor  Barry  had  but 
one,  and  I  made  the  precedent  my  justifi¬ 
cation.” 

From  College  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  entered  his  name  on  the  books 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  commenced 
eating  his  way  to  the  Bar.  He  now 
began  an  extensive  course  of  study,  and 
8.ay3  himself  that  at  this  time  he  read  ten 
hours  every  day.  From  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Weston  we  glean  many  interesting 
p.articulars  of  his  mode  of  life  in  Lond«)n. 
lie  visited  the  theaters,  eating-houses, 
and  taverns  ;  and  went  “  to  see  the  Queen 
and  the. lions.”  He  became  member  of  a 
debating  club,  w’here  he  several  times 
failed  in  his  attempts  at  making  a  speech, 
on  which  account  they  called  liirn  “  Ora¬ 
tor  Mum  but  finally  he  conquered  his 
nervousness,  and  made  them  change  their 
opinion  of  him.  He  visited  Hampton 
Court  with  Mr.  Ap  John.  “  The  serv¬ 
ant,”  he  shys :  “  who  show’ed  us  the 
apartments  had  his  lesson  well  by  wrote, 
and,  in  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry  re¬ 
presenting  the  Persian  war  of  Alexander, 
ran  over  the  battles  of  Issjis,  Arbela,  etc., 
with  gre.at  flippancy.  ‘  But  where  is  Al¬ 
exander?’  cries  Ap  John.  ‘There,  sir, 
at  the  door  of  Darius’s  tent,  w'ith  the 
Ladies  at  his  feet.’  ‘  Surely,’  I  said,  ‘  that 
must  be  Hephaestion,  for  he  was  mistaken 
by  the  Queen  for  Alexander.’  ‘  Pardon 
me,  sir ;  I  hojye  T  know  Alexander  better 
than  that.'  ‘  But  which  do  you  think  the 
greater  man  ?’  ‘  Greater !  bless  your 

soul,  sir,  they  are  both  dead  these  hundred 
years.'  While  in  London,  he  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the 
mag.azines  and  newspapers.  OccJisioiKally 
his  finances  were  very  low.  One  day  he 
strolled  into  the  park,  and,  lying  down 
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on  the  gra8.«i,  began  to  whistle  an  old  Irish 
tunc :  nn  old  gentleniun  asked  him  where 
he  had  learned  that  beautiful  air?”  “I 
learned  it,  sir,”  said  Curran,  “  in  Ire¬ 
land.”  “  And  how  comes  it  to  ha|)^‘n, 
young  man,  that  you  are  here  whistling, 
when  people  in  the  city  arc  dining  ?” 
”  liecause,”  said  he,  “  my  remittance  has 
not  arrived,  and  I  came  to  dine  on  a  whis¬ 
tle  in  the  jiark.” 

He  now  became  subject  to  those  fits  of 
despondency  and  gloom  which  he  felt  so 
frequently  toward  the  close  of  his  career  ; 
and  the  more  buoyant  and  excited  were 
his  spirits  at  limes,  the  greater  was  dejec¬ 
tion,  and  the  deejier  the  depression,  that 
followed.  While  putting  in  his  terms  at 
the  Temple,  ho  became  acquainted  with  a 
Miss  Creagh,  from  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  was  married  to  her.  The  union  was 
not  a  hajipy  one.  After  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  Ireland. 

He  was  now  an  accomjdishcd  and  ac- 
cuiate  scholar.  He  enjoyed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  models  of 
Grecian  and  Homan  literature;  was  well 
versed  in  the  classics  of  his  own  language ; 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  French, 
and  spoke  it  with  Parisian  exactness ;  his 
memory  wsis  well  trained  and  exceedingly 
retentive;  his  voice,  which  at  first  was 
weak  and  harsh,  he  had  improved,  by  the 
most  laliorious  recitations,  into  an  organ  of 
gre.at  melody  and  power ;  all  his  faculties 
were  strengthened  and  developed  by  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  thus  endowed,  qualified,  and 
trained,  in  the  year  1775,  he  m.ade  his 
bow  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was 
called  to  the  liar.  The  wonder  would 
have  been,  if  such  a  man,  so  gifted  and 
prepared,  did  not  succeed.  But  it  was 
some  time  before  success  came.  He  had 
to  contend  against  many  obstacles,  and 
bear  up  under  great  difficulties  and  mor¬ 
tifications.  Without  friends,  fortune,  or 
connection,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  to  pro¬ 
fessional  eminence  against  more  than  the 
usual  impediments  to  success.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wonilered  at  if,  when  term  after  term 
l)assed  away  without  bringing  him  either 
jtrofit  or  reputation,  ho  felt  anxious  about 
the  present,  and  despaired  of  the  future. 
It  Wits  at  this  time  he  seriously  contem- 
jfiated  emigrating  to  America — an  inten¬ 
tion  which  fortunately  was  not  ciirried 
into  effect.  He  traveled  the  Munster 
Circuit,  and  got  his  first  brief  at  the  Cork 
Assizes,  where  he  was  employed  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  fur  damages  against  a  Captain  St. 


Leger,  for  an  assault  upon  an  aged  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  of  the  name  of  Roche. 
The  case  was  one  of  great  atrocity ;  but 
such  was  the  influence  of  Lord  Doneraile, 
the  uncle  of  St.  Leger,  and  who  was  him¬ 
self  mixed  up  in  the  transaction — that  the 
other  members  of  the  Bar  refused  the 
plaintiff’s  brief.  Curran  undertook  the 
case,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  £40  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs.  In  the  speech  delivered 
upon  that  occasion  he  exceeded  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  described  St.  Leger  as  a  mercenary 
soldier  and  a  drummed-out  dragoon,  and 
denounced  his  conduct  in  terms  of  such 
severity  that  St.  Leger  sent  him  a  hostile 
messiige.  The  parties  met;  and  Curran 
not  returning  his  opponent’s  fire,  the  mat¬ 
ter  ended.  “  It  was  not  necessary  for  mo 
to  fire  at  him,”  said  Currtin  ;  “  for  he  died 
in  three  weeks  after,  of  fright  at  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  own  pistol." 

He  was  often  found  in  the  hall  of  the 
Four  Courts,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
idlers,  whom  he  amused  by  his  wit,  or 
amazed  by  his  eloquence,  at  the  very  time 
that  ',(}  li:ul  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy 
heart.  The  first  fee  of  any  consequence 
that  he  obtained,  was  through  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterward 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Kil warden,  from 
“  old  Bob  Lyons,”  a  famous  Dublin  at¬ 
torney.  Of  this  he  himself  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  account : 

“  I  then  lived  in  a  miserable  lodging  upon 
ITog  Hill:  my  wife  and  children  were  the  only 
furniture  of  my  apartments ;  and,  as  to  my 
rent,  it  stood  pretty  much  the  same  chance  of 
liquidation  with  the  National  Debt  Mrs.  Curran, 
however,  wa.s  a  barrister’s  lady,  and  what  she 
wanted  in  wealth,  she  determined  should  bo 
supplied  by  dignity.  But  the  landlady  had  no 
idea  of  any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  I  walked  out  one  fine 
morning  to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on 
the  subject,  with  my  mind  in  no  very  enviable 
temperament  I  fell  into  the  gloom  to  which, 
from  my  infancy,  I  had  been  occasionally  sub¬ 
ject.  I  had  a  family  for  whom  1  had  no  dinner, 
and  a  landlady  for  whom  I  liad  no  rent  I  had 
gone  abroad  in  despondence,  I  came  homo 
almost  in  desperation.  When  I  opened  the 
door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater  alone  could 
have  found  a  library,  the  first  object  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  was  an  immense  folio  of  a  brief, 
twenty  gold  guineas  wrapped  up  beside  it,  and 
the  name  of  old  Boh  Lyoii$  marked  upon  the 
back  of  it  I  paid  my  landlady,  bought  a  good 
ditiner,  gave  Bob  Lyons  a  share  of  it,  and  that 
dinner  was  the  date  of  my  prosperity.” 

From  this  period  Curran  began  to  rise 
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rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  was  en- 1 
^ged  in  almost  every  case  of  importance 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces. 
He  di8j)layed  not  only  hi.s  eloquence,  but 
his  drollery,  powers  of  mimicry,  and  the 
most  inimitable  skill  at  cross-examination.  ' 
There  was  no  web  of  preconcerted  pair- 
jury  which  he  could  not  disentangle ;  the 
talse  wdtness  trembled  before  his  piercing  | 
eye,  and  delighted  juries  hung  entranced  ! 
up)on  his  lips.  He  was  “  all  things  to  all 
men now  could  equal  the  peasant  in  his 
rustic  air  and  sentiment,  and  the  next 
moment  enchant  the  fastidious  scholar  i 
w’ith  the  elegance  or  sublimity  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  “  He  argued,  he  cajoled,  he  ridi¬ 
culed,  he  mimicked,  he  played  off  the 
various  artillery  /)f  his  pmwers  upon  a 
witness  or  an  opponent could  with  equal 
ease  call  forth  the  smiles  or  the  tears  of 
his  hearers,  rouse  their  indignation  or  ex¬ 
cite  their  irrepressible  mirth,  until  even 
his  rivals  at  the  Bar  forgot  their  envy, 
and  the  Judges  the  solemn  decorum  of  the 
bench,  while  under  the  magic  of  his  spells. 
His  reputation  once  tirinly  established,  ho 
was  thenceforward  daily  employed  in 
tho.se  forensic  efforts  which  have  since 
made  his  name  immortal.  I  le  was  e<jually 
celebrated  for  his  convivial  |K)wers  ;  and 
when  about  this  time  a  semi-political, 
semi-social  societv  or  club  w-as  formed  in 
Dublin,  called  “  'f'he  Monks  of  the  Screw,” 
and  comprising  all  the  intellect,  genius, 
and  patriotism  of  the  Irish  capital,  Curran 
w^as  unaiilmously  installed  Grand  Piior  of 
the  order,  and  deputed  to  compose  the 
Cliarter  song.  This  society  met  in  Kevin 
street ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  regulations 
of  the  apartment  were  completely  monkish. 
The  rules  were  drawn  up  in  quaint  monkish 
I.<atin  verse  by  its  founder.  Lord  Avon- 
more.  Of  the  hours  piassed  in  this  society 
Curran  always  spoke  with  enthusi:ism. 
.\ud  years  afterward,  addressing  Avon- 
more  as  a  Judge,  and  wringing  tears 
from  his  eyes  at  the  recollection,  lie  said : 
“  Those  hours,  my  Lord,  which  we  can 
remember  with  no  other  regret  than  that 
they  can  return  no  more  : 

“  ‘  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine. 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy — 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy; 

Arts  which  I  loved:  for  they,  my  firiend, 
were  thine.’  ” 

In  the  year  1 782,  Henry  Grattan,  at  the 
of  eighty  thous.'Uid  armed  volunteers, 
*®oomplisned  an  important  revolution. 


achieved  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  “  broke  the  chains  of  centuries,”  with¬ 
out  the  effusion  of  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Into  the  history  of  that  event  we  do  not 
mean  to  enter,  farther  than  to  say,  that 
all  Curran’s  sympathies  went  with  the 
popular  movement  for  liberty,  and  that  he 
devoted  all  his  pow'ers  to  render  it  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  year  after  he  entered  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  as  member  of 
Kilbaggan,  with  Henry  Flood  for  his  col¬ 
league  ;  and  immediately  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  which  himself.  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  Grattan  Avere  the  lead¬ 
ers.  The  latter  continued  to  be  the 
w'arraest  friend  of  Cumin  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  of  all  his  imlitical  as-sociates 
esteemed  and  admired  him  the  most — 
feelings  which  Curran  returned  with  in¬ 
terest. 

When  Curran  entered  Parliament,  he 
h.ad  formidable  rivals  to  contend  with. 
Hus.sey  Burgh,  Duquerry,  Flood,  Fitzgib- 
bon,  ^)tt,  Grattan,  :uid  Yelverton,  were 
the  great  luminaries  of  the  House,  and 
were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory. 
There,  night  after  night,  the  most  brilliant 
displays  were  ma«le  by  men  who  had  made 
the  science  of  politics  their  peculiar  study, 
and  who  were  iK*rfect  masters  of  the  art 
of  speech.  There,  too,  occurred  those 
fierce  personal  contests  between  political 
rivals  and  opponents — contests  which,  for 
acerbity  of  tone,  malignant  hatred,  intens¬ 
ity  of  p.assion,  fierceness  of  declam.ation, 
and  blasting  satire,  have  never  been  equal¬ 
ed  in  the  annals  of  deb.ate.  “  It  was,”  to 
the  ambitious  speaker,  “  the  noblest  con¬ 
stitutional  field  on  which  to  display  his 
eloquence  .and  attainments :  an  applauding 
jieople  were  his  auditors,  and  an  imperish- 
.able  fame  was  his  reward.”  In  that  as¬ 
sembly  no  man,  except  perhaps  Grattan, 
Avas  more  dreaded  by  his  opponents  than 
Curran,  whose  patriotism,  eloquence, 

I  honesty,  and  Avit,  h.ad  made  him  many 
I  enemies.  It  is  true  his  parliamentary 
i  8|>eeches  are  not  equal  to  his  greatest  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  Bar ;  but  perhaps  this  m.ay 
I  arise  partly  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
j  not  so  Avell  reported,  and  never  received 
I  his  OAA’n  revision  ;  and  partly,  that  the 
i  Avhole  of  his  educ.ation  and  training  Avas 
forensic.  At  the  Bar  he  was  in  his  proper 
element ;  that  was  his  pride  of  place ; 
there  he  was  completely  at  home.  But, 
admitting  all  this,  still  many  of  his  parlia- 
j  mentary  orations  are  exceedingly  fine : 

I  witness  his  extraordinary  speech  on  pen- 
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sions,  in  which  his  wit  .actually  runs  riot,  | 
.and  you  know  not  whether  to  admire  | 
most,  the  richiu'ss  of  his  invention  or  the  i 
matcldess  humor  he  has  displayed ;  his  j 
description  of  Protestant  ascendency —  j 
equal  to  any  thinp;  in  Burke ;  and  his  in- 
vectivcs  against  Dr.  Duigenan,  the  infam¬ 
ous  Toler,  (afterward  Lord  Norbury,)  | 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Clare.  The  latter  ■ 
was  his  most  bitter  enemy  in  the  House,  | 
and,  after  his  attainment  of  the  seals,  j 
carried  his  hostility  so  fur,  that  Curran  i 
declared  he  had  deprived  him  of  Chancery 
»ractice  to  the  amount  of  £30,000.  Had  | 
le  devoted  his  whole  lime  and  .attention 
to  Parliament,  w'c  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  0(|ualcd  in 
th.at  department  the  ^eaU'st  of  his  con- 
tem|)orarie8. 

In  accounting  for  the  inferioritv  of  his 
parli.amentary  as  compared  with  Lis  Bar 
speeches,  Curran  said:  “You  must  con¬ 
sider  that  I  was  a  person  attached  to  a 
great  and  powerful  party',  whose  leaders 
were  men  of  im|>ortanec  in  the  State, 
totally  devoted  to  those  political  pursuits 
from  which  my  mind  was  neeeasarily  di¬ 
verted  by  studies  of  a  different  description. 
They  allotted  me  my  station  in  debate,  i 
which  bi'ing  generally  in  the  rear,  I  was 
seldom  brought  into  action  till  toward  | 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  After  hav- 1 
ing  toiled  through  the  Four  Courts  the  j 
entire  d.ay,  I  brought  to  the  House  ofj 
('ommons  a  person  enfeebled  and  a  mind  , 
exhausted.  I  Wiis  compelled  to  speak  late  I 
in  the  night,  and  had  to  rise  early  for  the 
Judges  in  the  moniing  :  the  consequence 
was,  my  efforts  were  but  crude ;  ami 
where  the  others  had  the  whole  day  for 
the  correction  of  their  speeches,  1  was  loft 
at  tlic  mercy  of  inability  or  inattention.” 
This,  we  think,  is  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain,  that  m.any  very  emi¬ 
nent  lawyers — such  as  Lords  Erskine  and 
Jeffrey — have  failed  in  Parliament,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  fact.  But  Cur¬ 
ran,  i*lunkett,  O’Connell,  and  Sheil,  in 
Ireland, and  Lords  Lyndhurst  .and  Brough- 
.am,  and  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly  and  Sir 
Willi.am  Follett,  in  England,  are  great  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

As  a  specimen  of  Curran’s  parliament¬ 
ary  eloquence,  we  quote  the  following 
short  e.xtract  from  his  speech  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1794,  and  which  has  not 
ap|K*ared  in  the  published  collection. 
Speaking  of  the  war  with  France,  he 
says : 


“  What  was  the  situation  of  the  parties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  *  England,  with 
Spain,  with  Austria,  with  Prussia,  with  Holland, 
with  Ireland  on  her  side ;  while  France  had  to 
count  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  the  insurrection  of 
lia  Vendee,  the  rebellion  of  Lyons,  and  her 
whole  eastern  territories  in  the  hands  of  her 
enemies.  How  direful  the  present  reverse! 
England  exhausted,  Holland  surrendered,  Aus¬ 
tria  wavering,  Prussia  tied,  and  Spain  fainting 
in  the  contest ;  while  France,  triumphant  and 
successful,  waves  a  military  and  acknowledged 
scepter  over  an  extent  of  territory  that  stretches 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  ocean.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  miserable  picture  ;  I  will  only  observe  that, 
during  this  long  succession  of  disa.ster  and  de¬ 
feat,  Ireland  alone,  of  all  the  allies  of  Great 
Hritain,  has  never  trafficked,  nor  deceived,  nor 
!  deserted.  The  present  distresses  of  her  people 
'  attest  her  liberality  of  her  treasure,  while  the 
bones  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  children,  blcach- 
i  ing  u{>on  all  the  plains  of  Europe,  attest  the 
brilliancy  of  her  courage  and  the  steadfastness 
j  of  her  faith.” 

I  Dr.  Duiguii.an,  inemlicr  for  the  Univer- 
I  sity  of  Dublin,  :ui  illilicral,  unreasoning, 

I  and  furiou.s  bigot,  attacked  Curran  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1796,  on  the  Uoman 
Catholic  question.  Curran,  having  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  siime  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  HI  leakers,  then  came  to  Duigenan’s 
speech  ;  and  “  for  an  hour  and  a  half,” 
sayH  Mr.  PhiUijw,  “  convulsed  the  House 
w’ith  one  of  the  most  lively  sallie.s  of  wit 
.and  humor  we  ever  heard.”  We  quote  a 
jiassage  from  the  beginning  of  it : 

“  The  learned  Doctor  had  made  himself  a  very 
rominent  figure  in  the  debate;  furious,  indeed, 
ad  been  his  anger,  and  manifold  his  attack. 
What  argument,  or  what  man,  or  what  thing 
had  he  not  abused?  Half-choked  by  his  rage 
in  refuting  those  who  had  spoken,  he  had  re¬ 
lieved  himself  by  attacking  tliose  who  had  not 
I  smiken.  He  had  abused  the  Catholics,  he  had 
abu.seil  their  ancestors,  he  had  abused  the  mer- 
.  chants  of  Ireland,  he  had  abused  Mr.  Burke,  he 
j  had  abused  those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the 
■  day.  I  do  not  know  but  I  ought  to  be  obliged 
'  to  the  learned  Doctor  for  honoring  me  with  a 
I  place  in  his  invective ;  he  has  called  me  the 
I  bottle-holder  of  my  right  honorable  friend.  Sure 
I  I  am,  that  if  I  had  been  the  hottU-holdrr  of  both, 
I  the  learned  Doctor  would  have  less  re.ason  to 
complain  of  me  than  my  right  honorable  friend ; 
!  for  him  I  should  have  left  perfectly  sober,  whilst 
it  would  very  clearly  a[>pcar  that,  with  respect 
to  the  learned  Doctor,  the  liottle  had  been  not 
only  mantled  fairly  but  generously ;  and  that 
if,  in  furnishing  him  with  liquor,  I  had  not  fur- 
ni.shed  him  with  argument,  I  had  at  least  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  good  excuse  for  wanting  it — 
with  the  best  excuse  for  that  confusion  of  his- 
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tory,  and  dirinitj,  and  civil  law  and  canon 
law — ^that  hctero;;cneous  mixture  of  politics, 
and  theologj,  and  anti(iuity,  with  which  he  has 
overwhelmed  the  debate,  and  the  havoc  and 
carnage  he  haa  made  of  the  population  of  the 
last  age,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  seemed 
determined  to  exterminate,  and  even  to  devour, 
the  population  of  this :  and  which  urged  him, 
after  t^  ing  and  gnawing  tlie  characters  of  the 
Catholics,  to  spend  the  last  efforts  of  his  rage 
in  actually  gnawing  their  names.” 

This  last  expression  alluded  to  Dr.  Dui- 
penan’s  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Keogh,  which,  Mr.  Curran  said,  was  a  kind 
of pronunciatory  dt'famation. 

We  now  gladly  turn  from  Curran’s 
senatorial  to  his  forensic  career,  in  which 
he  has  won  his  most  enduring  fame.  The 
first  of  his  great  Bar  8i>eeches,  from  which 
we  purpose  to  make  an  extract,  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  defence  of  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  in  1 794.  Rowan,  who  w'as  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  possessed  of  landed  property 
to  the  .amount  of  £9,000  a  year,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  the  United  Irish  Society, 
signed  an  address  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland,  calling  upon  them  to  declare  in 
convention  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipiv- 
tion.  He  was  criminally  indicted  for  the 
publication.  Curran  defended  him,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  sjieech  uttered  the 
famous  pa.ssage  on  Unv^erml  Entnucijxi- 
tion,  which,  although  it  is  rather  widely 
known,  we  are  nevertheless  tempted  to 
transcribe.  After  showing  that  the  jmb- 
lication  _w.a3  not  a  violation  of  law,  .and 
defending  the  volunteers,  and  advocating 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws, 
the  orator  proceeds : 

”  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  do  you  think  it  wise 
or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult  them,  (the 
Roman  Catholics,)  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory 
the  man  who  dar^  to  stand  forth  as  their  advo¬ 
cate  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind 
— that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over  bigo¬ 
try  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it,  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men 
bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that 
measure — to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion 
from  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  the  reclaiming 
of  tliree  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giv¬ 
ing  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ; 
giving,  1  say,  in  the  words  of  this  so  much  cen¬ 
sured  paper — ^giving  Univbksal  Euancipation  ? 
I  s|>eak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which 
makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  insepar¬ 
able  from,  British  soil — which  proclaims  even 
to  the  stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground 
upon  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated 
by  tho  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No 


matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have 
been  pronounced — no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  Afri¬ 
can  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him — no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  tho  helm  of  his  liberty 
may  have  l>een  cloven  down — no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted 
upon  the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment  ho 
touches  tlie  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and 
the  god  sink  together  in  tho  dust;  his  soul 
walks  abroad  in  her  own  majest}- ;  his  liody 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which 
burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed, 
regenerated,  disenthralled  by  tho  irresistible 
genius  of  Univrrsal  Emancipation.” 

Loud  and  irrcpreasible  acclamation  from 
every  part  of  the  Court  interrupted  the 
orator.  The  thunders  of  applause  were 
again  and  again  renewed.  When  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  alter  a  long  interval,  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  Curran  thus  alluded 
to  the  incident :  “  Gentlemen,  1  am  nut 
such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe  any  effusions  of 
this  sort  to  any  merit  of  mine.  It  is  the 
mighty  theme,  and  not  the  inconsiderablo 
advocate,  that  can  excite  such  interest  in 
the  hearer :  what  you  hear  is  but  the  tes¬ 
timony  which  nature  bears  to  her  own 
character  ;  it  is  the  effusion  of  her  grati¬ 
tude  to  that  Power  which  stamped  that 
character  u|)on  her.” 

The  whole  of  this  pass.age  we  have  al- 
w'ays  regarded  as  particularly  fine.  It 
will  bear  the  closest  critical  scrutiny. 
Besides  being  poetically  beautiful,  it  is 
also  literally  true,  which  is  a  merit  of  the 
highest  kind.  While  it  is  sublime  in  a 
very  high  degree,  there  is  no  unnatural 
straining  after  effect ;  one  sentence  follows 
.another,  increasing  and  inten-sifying  the 
meaning  of  that  which  went  before,  the 
whole  rising  into  tho  inagniticent  climax 
at  the  end.  You  can  not  leave  out  any 
part  without  tveakening  the  effect;  you 
can  not  even  change  a  word  or  syllable, 
without  injuring  the  rhythm  and  melody 
of  the  whole.  There  are  many  passages 
in  this  famous  oration  of  equal,  some  two 
or  three,  perhajis,  of  even  greater  merit, 
than  the  one  which  we  have  quoted :  wo 
refer  particularly  to  his  description  of  Mr. 
Rowan,  and  his  panegyric  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  W e  arc  sorry  that  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  latter  m  ex- 
tenao.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in 
Cicero ;  and  it  can  bo  paralleled  only  by 
another  passage  on  the  same  subject  from 
Curran’s  own  speech  for  Peter  t'innerty, 
which  is  ]>erhaps  tho  finest  of  all  his  ora¬ 
tions.  In  this  speech  for  Rowan,  how 
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finely  he  describe§  Scotland,  “  as  a  nation  I 
cast  in  the  happy  medium  between  the  j 
spiritless  accpiioscence  of  submissive  pover¬ 
ty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered 
wealth  ;  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and 
perseverinj?,  winging  her  eagle  flight 
against  the  blaze  of  every  science,  with 
an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  | 
never  tires  ;  crowned,  as  she  is,  with  the  ' 
spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with  the  j 
wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  j 
scrutinizing  researches  of  her  Ilume,  to 
the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime 
and  pathetic,  morality  of  her  Burns!” 
irn<ler  the  thin  disguise  of  describing  a  i 
former  state  of  things,  he  thus  denounced  i 
the  Judges  before  whom  he  pleailed,  some  | 
of  whom  were  placed  on  the  liench  for  i 
rather  questionable  services:  “You  have  I 
a  still  more  |)owerful  e.vample  in  that  me- 1 
inorable  jMjriod,  when  the  Monarch  found  | 
a  servile  acquiescence  in  the  ministers  of  | 
his  folly — when  the  liberty  of  the  press  I 
was  trodden  under  foot — when  venal  | 
Sheriffs  returned  packed  juries  to  carry 
into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the 
tew  against  the  many — when  the  devoted 
benches  of  public  justice  were  tilled  by 
some  of  those  ^oretched  foundlingn  of  for¬ 
tune,  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of 
corruption  at  an  early  jieriod,  lay  at  the 
bottom  like  drowned  bodies  while  sanity 
remained  in  them,  but  at  length,  becom¬ 
ing  buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as 
tliey  rotted,  and  floated  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  polluted  stream,  where  they  were 
drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and 
contagion,  and  aliomination.” 

When  he  had  ended  his  speech,  the 
universal  shout  of  the  vast  audience  testi¬ 
fied  their  admiration.  On  leaving  the 
Court,  he  was  surrouuded  by  the  mob,  who 
were  determined  to  chair  him.  lie  im- 
l*lored  of  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain ; 
and  a  gigantic,  brawny  chairman,  looking 
on  Curran  with  a  contemptuous  aftection, 
roared  out  to  his  companion,  “  Arrah, 
blood  and  turf!  Pat,  don’t  mind  the 
little  cratur ;  here,  pitch  him  up  this  min¬ 
ute  upon  my  shotclder.''*  Pat  did  so ;  the 
“  little  cratur”  was  carried  to  his  carriage, 
and  drawn  home  by  the  shouting  popu¬ 
lace.  llowan,  however,  was  convicted, 
and  sent  to  jail  for  two  years.  A  charge 
of  trciison  was  brought  against  him  while 
there  ;  but  he  escaped  from  prison.  A 
reward  of  £2000  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
reheusion.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  sm^l 
oat  manned  by  three  fishermen,  two  of 
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them  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheridan, 
which,  says  Rowan,  “I  regarded  as  a  good 
omen;”  and  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
stem  waiting  for  a  wind,  these  noble  fel¬ 
lows,  showing  him  a  copy  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation,  thus  addressed  him,  “  Mr.  Rowan, 
we  know  you,  and  what  we  can  get  for 
surrendering  you ;  but  don’t  fear  ;  we 
have  promised  to  take  you  to  France,  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  we  will  do  so and 
they  kept  their  word. 

\Ve  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  all  Curran’s  speeches,  that 
spoken  in  defense  of  Finnerty,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Frees  newspaper.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  out  of  which  the  prosecution 
arose  were  these.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
William  Orr,  a  Presbyterian  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  was  tried  for  administering  an 
unlawful  oath,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  day  after  his  convic¬ 
tion  the  jury  memorialized  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  stating  on  oath  that  they  were 
drunk  when  they  returned  their  verdict 
against  Orr,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  ])ardoncd.  The  Judge,  Lord  Avon- 
more,  enforced  the  prayer  of  the  jietition. 
The  Government  reprieved  Orr  for  a 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  his  case  ex¬ 
cited  extraordinary  interest  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  two  countries.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  Orr  was  agam  rei»riev- 
ed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  informer 
who  had  sworn  against  him  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  belief.  The  jurors  repeated 
their  statements.  A  third  reprieve  was 
given,  and  it  W'as  generally  believed  that 
he  would  be  pardoned  ;  but  the  executive 
thought  an  example  was  required  ;  and 
at  length,  amidst  an  amazing  concourse  of 
people,  he  was  executed.  A  letter  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Press,  severely  condemning 
the  whole  transaction,  and  censuring  with 
great  bitterness  Ix»rd  Camden,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  It  was  deemed  libelous  by 
the  (xovernment,  and  Peter  Finnerty  w’as 
immediately  prosecuted  for  publishing  it. 
Curran  was  employed  for  the  defense,  and 
only  got  his  brief  the  morning  the  trial 
commenced.  He  therefore  had  little  or  no 
I  time  for  preparation  ;  but  of  the  main 
j  facts  he  was  of  course  aware.  He  al- 
I  ways  regarded  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  as  his  greatest  effort.  Nor 
can  we  withold  our  admiration  of  it, 
when  we  remember  it  was  prepared  in  a 
few  hours,  while  the  trial  was  actually 
going  on;  and  that  when  he  arose  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  jury,  he  had  only  a  few  catch- 
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words  on  the  back  of  his  brief  to  speak 
from.  Assuredly  this  speech  (which  for¬ 
tunately  is  well  reported)  bears  no  marks 
of  haste.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
able,  finished,  and  artistic  ])iece  of  plead¬ 
ing  we  have  ever  read.  There  are  single 
passages  thickly  scattered  through  it, 
which,  for  splendor  of  diction,  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  copious¬ 
ness  of  illustration,  euphony  of  language, 
affluence  of  the  most  gorgeous  or  terri¬ 
ble  imagery,  melting  pathos,  scathing  in¬ 
vective,  and  brilliant  wit,  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  English  language.  The 
speech  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  any  one  of  these  qualities, 
as  for  the  astonishing  combination  of  them 
all.  It  exhibits  all  the  elements  of  the 
highest  kind  of  eloquence  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  speech.  How  grand  he 
rises  to  the  “height  of  his  great  argu¬ 
ment  !”  His  anger  becomes  infiamed  into 
passion,  and  bis  passion  sublimed  into 
poetry.  For  an  adequate  idea  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
speech  itself ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  the  book  by  them,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts,  premising,  as 
we  do  so,  that  the  effect  is  weakened  by 
taking  them  out  of  connection  with  their 
context.  Here  is  lus  de.scription  of  Orr : 

“  Let  me  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  had 
known  the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  ap¬ 
prehended — the  charge  of  abjuring  that  bigot¬ 
ry  which  had  tom  and  disgracHjd  hi.s  country, 
of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  to 
their  pWe  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  binding 
himself  never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  that  enterprise ;  that  you  had  .seen 
him  upon  that  clMirgc  removed  from  his  indus¬ 
try,  and  confined  in  a  jail ;  that  through  the 
slow  and  lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious 
months,  you  had  seen  him  confined  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and 
of  his  own  limbs ;  that  day  after  day  you  had 
marked  the  unhai)py  captive,  cheered  by  no 
sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  clank¬ 
ing  of  his  chains  ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at 
last  brought  to  his  trial ;  that  you  had  seen 
the  vile  and  prejured  informer  de|>osing  against 
his  life;  that  you  had  seen  the  dmnken,  and 
worn-out,  and  terrified  jury,  give  in  a  verdict  of 
death  ;  that  you  had  seen  the  jury,  when  their 
returning  sense  of  sobriety  had  brought  back 
their  consciences,  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  humanity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  might  save  their  charac¬ 
ters  fh)m  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime, 
their  consciences  from  the  torture  of  eternal 
nelf-oondcmnation,  and  their  souls  from  the 
indelible  stun  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  sup¬ 


pose  that  you  had  seen  the  respite  given  ;  that 
new  and  unheard-of  crimes  are  discoverc<l 
against  the  informer;  that  the  royal  mercy 
seems  to  relent ;  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to 
the  prisoner  ;  that  time  is  taken  to  see  whether 
mercy  could  be  extended  or  not;  that  after 
that  period  of  lingering  deliberations  passed,  a 
third  respite  is  transmitted ;  and  the  unhappy 
captive  himself  feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being 
restored  to  a  family  he  adored,  to  a  character 
he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he 
had  ever  loved ;  that  you  had  seen  his  wife  and 
children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to 
gratitude  which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts 
could  not  give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  im¬ 
ploring  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  his  head 
who  had  graciously  spared  the  father,  and  re¬ 
stored  him  to  his  children  ;  that  you  had  seen 
the  olive  branch  sent  to  his  little  ark,  but  no 
sign  that  the  waters  had  subsided. 

- “  *  .Mas  I  nor  wife,  nor  children  more 

Shall  he  behold,  nor  friends,  nor  sacred  homo.' 

No  seraph  Mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and 
leads  him  forth  to  light  and  life;  but  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  of  shame,  where  unmovetl  by  the  hos¬ 
tile  array  of  artillery,  and  armed  men  collected 
together  to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb 
him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  his 
innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Let  me  now 
ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  pub¬ 
lic  car  upon  so  foul  and  mon.strous  a  subject,  in 
what  language  would  you  have  conveyed  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  ?  W ould 
you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  q«ialificd 
complaint?  Would  you  have  been  mean 
enough — but  I  entreat  your  forgiveness — I  do 
not  think  meanly  of  you.  Had  I  thought  so 
meanly  of  you,  I  could  not  suffer  my  mind  to 
commune  with  you  as  it  has  done.  Had  I 
thought  you  that  base  anfi  vile  instrument,  at¬ 
tuned  by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and 
falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no  grain 
of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  honor  or 
integrity  could  speak,  let  mo  honestly  tell  you, 
I  should  have  scorned  to  fling  my  hand  across 
it — I  should  have  left  it  to  a  titter  minstrel.” 

Having  melted  Court,  Judge,  and  Jury 
to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  these  words,  he 
next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  constant  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
and  much  that  is  fine  we  reluctantly  pass 
over.  The  orator  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  not  respecting  Orr, 
but  that  the  jury  are  called  upon  by 
their  verdict  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  wise  and  merciful,  that  the  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  that  martial  law 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  that  any  state¬ 
ment  of  a  contrary  nature  is  libelous  and 
false.  The  descriptimi  of  the  state  of 
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Ireland  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  the  time  is  appalling  ;  and  it  is  ren 
dered  still  more  awful,  when  w'e  think 
that  it  is  not  mere  rehtoricAl  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  rather  a  sober  statement  of  facts. 
An  Englishman  can  with  difficulty  realize 
the  full  me.aning  and  force  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dreadful  picture  : 

“  liCt  mo  ask  you,  how  could  you  reconcile 
with  such  a  verdict  the  jails,  tlie  tenders,  the 
gibbets,  the  conflagrations,  the  murders,  the  pro¬ 
clamations,  that  wo  hear  of  every  day  in  the 
streets,  and  see  every  day  in  the  country? 
What  are  the  pn)ce8sion.s  of  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  himself,  circuit  after  circuit  ?  Merciful  God ! 
What  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall 
you  find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  the  land? 
You  may  And  him,  perhaps,  in  a  jail,  the  only 

flace  of  security — 1  had  almost  said,  ordinary 
abitation ;  you  may  see  him  flying  by  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  his  own  dwelling,  or  you  may  find 
his  bones  bleaching  in  the  green  flelds  of  his 
country,  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon  tlic 
surface  of  the  ot^ean,  and  mingling  his  groans 
with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  ]>er- 
sccutors,  that  drift  him  to  a  returnless  distance 
from  his  family  and  his  home.  And  yet  with 
these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  staring  in 
tlic  face  of  the  prosecutor,  you  arc  called  upon 
to  say,  on  your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not 
exist  You  arc  called  upon,  in  defiance  of 
shame,  of  truth,  and  honor,  to  deny  the  suffer¬ 
ings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the 
persecution  which  tramples  you  under  foot” 

The  traverser  (or  defendant)  had 
charged  the  Government  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  regular  bribed  informers,  who 
were  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  concoct 
a  plot,  and  swear  aw.ay  the  lives  of  any 
one  who  luiglft  bo  obnoxious  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  day.  That  there  was  too 
much  reason  for  this  imputation  on  the" 
Irish  Executive,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  that  dreadful  period  will 
deny.  The  names  of  Cockaigne,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  the  infamous  Jemn)y  O’Brien, 
and  otliers  of  that  class,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  it.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the 
case,  Curran  said  : 

“  This,  gentlemen,  is  another  small  fact  that 
you  are  to  deny  at  the  haz:ird  of  your  souls,  and 
upon  the  solemnity  of  yuur  oaths.  You  are 
to  say  upon  your  oaths  to  the  sister-country, 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  uses  no  such 
abominable  instrument  of  dcstruetion  as  inform¬ 
ers.  Let  me  ask  you  honestly,  what  do  you 
feel,  when  in  my  hearing,  when  in  the  face  of 
this  audience,  you  arc  called  upon  to  give  a 
verdict  which  every  man  of  wr,  and  every  man 
of  yoUy  know  by  the  testimony  of  your  own 


eyes  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  false  ?  I 
speak  not  now  to  the  public  proclamation  of 
informers,  with  a  promise  of  secresy  and  of 
extravagant  reward  :  I  speak  not  of  the  fate  of 
those  horrid  wretches  who  had  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory  :  I  speak  of  what 
your  own  eyes  have  seen,  day  after  day,  during 
the  course  of  this  Commission,  from  the  box 
where  you  are  now  sitting  ;  the  number  of 
horrid  miscreants  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths 
that  they  had  come  from  the  seat  of  Gove  n- 
ment — from  the  Castle — where  they  had  be  n 
worked  upon,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hope 
of  compensation,  to  give  evidence  against  t  leir 
fellows  ;  that  the  mild  and  wholc.some  couneils 
of  this  Government  are  holden  over  these  cata¬ 
combs  of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that 
is  buried  a  uiau  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to 
fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Ilaveyou  not 
seen  him  after  his  resurrection  from  tliat  tomb, 
after  having  been  dug  out  of  the  region  of  death 
and  corruption,  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
:  supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not 
j  marked  when  he  entered  this  Court,  how  the 
stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  hi.s 
approach  ?  Have  you  not  marked  how  the 
j  human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his 
power,  in  the  undis.sembled  homage  of  deferen¬ 
tial  horror?  How  his  glance,  like  the  light¬ 
ning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the 
accused  and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his 
voice  warned  tlie  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can  escape 
no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidote  pre¬ 
vent?  There  was  an  antidote,  a  juror’s  oath  ; 
but  even  that  adamantine  chain,  which  bound 
the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  Eternal 
Ju.stice,  is  solved  and  molten  in  the  breath 
which  is.sue8  from  the  informer’s  mouth ;  con¬ 
science  swings  from  her  mooring,  and  the  ap- 
pallesi  and  affrighted  juror  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  surrender  of  his  victim, 

- ‘ef  quai  sihi  quisque  timebat 

UniuM  in  viiscri  exilium  eonversa  tulere.' 

Informers  are  worshiped  in  the  temple  of  just¬ 
ice,  even  as  the  devil  has  been  worshiped  by 
pagans  and  savages :  even  so,  in  this  wicked 
country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial 
idolatry — even  so  is  he  soothed  by  the  music 
of  human  groans — even  so  is  he  placated  and 
incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of  hu¬ 
man  sacritices.” 

We  think  the  re-idor  will  admit  that 
these  magnificent  passages  fully  deserve 
the  praise  that  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  had  some  more,  equally  tine 
marked  for  quotation,  but  find  we  have 
not  space  for  them.  Those  which  we 
have  given  will,  however,  enable  the 
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reader  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  Curran’s  I 
j»o\ver8  as  an  orator,  and  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing:  characteristics  of  his  eloquence. 
It  is  singular  that  he  never  wrote  any  of 
his  speeches,  but  he  prepared  them  with 
the  most  intense  and  passionate  care.  lie 
was  fond  of  the  violoncello,  and  a  fine  per¬ 
former  on  that  instrument ;  and  it  was 
while  he  was  engaged  in  playing  on  it,  or 
while  rambling  in  his  grounds  at  the 
Priory,  that  his  most  glorious  thoughts 
came  to  him ;  and  his  memory  served  him 
so  w’ell,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  com¬ 
mit  them  to  writing.  He  was  thus  left 
free  to  avail  himself  of  any  thing  that 
might  occur  in  Court  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
all  his  speeches  have  the  appearance  of 
being  entirely  extemporaneous  ;  and 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  that  were  delivered  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  from  those  that  were 
most  carefully  prepared.  The  slashing  as¬ 
sault  upon  Judge  Robinson  could  not 
have  been  previmisly  composed.  Who¬ 
ever  attacked  him  in  the  hope  of  finding 
him  off  his  guard,  had  bitter  reason  to  re¬ 
pent  their  temerity ;  for  his  readiness  in 
retort  never  deserted  him. 

Shortly  after  Finnerty’s  trial,  the  most 
memorable  and  perilous  pt^riod  of  Curran’s 
life  commenced.  It  is  to  this  p.art  of  his 
career  that  his  countrymen  look  back 
with  the  greatest  pride.  In  the  year 
1798,  the  Irish  Rebellion  took  place. 
The  long-smoldering  embers  of  discon¬ 
tent  burst  at  length  into  the  flajnes  of 
ojien  insurrection.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  celehrnted  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
French  Directory  dis|»atched  to  Ireland 
an  invading  expedition,  composed  of 
1 .5,000  choice  troops,  carried  by  1 7  sail  of 
the  line,  13  friwtes,  and  13  transports ;  the 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  (reneral 
Ilochc,  the  pacificator  of  La  Vendee;  and 
the  object  of  it  U'as  to  aid  the  Irish  in 
getting  rid  of  Rritish  connection.  The 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary  winds, 
and  returned  to  France.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Carnot — then  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Dirt'ctory — Tone  soon  organ¬ 
ized  another  expedition,  which,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  did  not  leave  the  harbor. 
A  third  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  General  Humbert,  sailed  from  Rochelle. 
He  effected  a  landing  at  Killala,  gained  a 
victory  at  Castlebar,  and  at  length  sur¬ 
rendered  to  an  overwhelming  force  un¬ 
der  Lord  Corwallis.  Excited  by  the 
hope  of  French  assistance,  the  peasantry 


rose  in  all  directions  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  heart  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  fearful  scenes  of  violence, 
horror,  misery,  and  bloodshed  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  terrible  realities  of  which 
no  imagination  can  adequately  conceive. 
All  the  calamities  of  civil  war  were  ag- 

{fravated  by  the  still  fiercer  element  of  re- 
igious  animosity.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  ;  martial  law  was  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  the  regular  legal  tribunals  were 
succeeded  by  summary  executions  at  the 
drum-head  ;  and  rape,  murder,  torture, 
half-hangings,  and  conflagrations  depopu¬ 
lated  and  wasted  the  country.  The  Re¬ 
bellion  was  at  length  suppressed  ;  but  not 
until  50,000  of  the  people,  and  20,000  of 
the  King’s  troops,  had  lost  their  lives. 
To  be  accused  of  liberal  principles  at  such 
a  time  was  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  ;  and  an  accusation  of  treason  was 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  conviction. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
were  arresteil  on  suspicion  in  London,  but 
again  liberated,  as  there  was  not  the  least 
shadow  of  proof  against  them. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Tone  had 
died  in  prison  of  their  wounds,  when  the 
memorable  State  trials  were  commenced, 
in  which  Curran  acted  such  a  prominent 
part.  Upon  him  devolved,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  dangerous  t.ask  of  de¬ 
fending  the  accused.  J..ord  Carleton  told 
him  he  would  lose  his  gown  if  he  defended 
Neilson.  “Well,  my  Lord,”  s.aid  Curran, 
conU'inptuously,  “  his  Majesty  may  take 
the  silk,  but  he  must  leave  the  ntuff 
behind.”  To  defend  a  state  prisoner  was 
made  a  grievous  accusation  against  him. 
But  when  almost  every  other  man  trem¬ 
bled  for  his  own  safety,  Curnin  came  bold¬ 
ly  forward  to  discharge  his  duty,  and, 
regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself, 
stood  between  the  doomed  victim  and  the 
grave,  and  in  his  defense  displayed  not 
only  ins  untiring  energy,  learning*  elo¬ 
quence,  and  zeal,  but  his  unfaltering  and 
indomitable  courage.  Frequently  he 
pleaded  before  military  audiences,  with 
their  bayonets  and  swords  pointed  at  his 
heart ;  and  instead  of  being  deterred  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  client, 
he  scowled  back  ujion  them,  and  said, 
“  Assassinate  me  you  may,  intimidate  me 
you  can  not.”  Often,  amid  the  clanking 
of  arms  in  the  Court,  has  the  Judge  been 
obliged  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  him  a  decent  hearing ;  and  on  one 
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occasion  the  Judge,  Jurors,  and  Bar  be¬ 
fore  whom  he  s|>oke,  were  in  tmifonn. 

“  lie  advocated  the  accused :  he  arraigned 
the  Government :  he  thundered  against 
the  daily  exhibition  of  torture :  he  held 
up  the  informers  to  universal  execration  : 
and  at  the  hourly  hazard  of  the  bayonet 
or  the  dungeon,  he  covered  the  selected 
victim  with  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.” 

Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares 
were  first  tried.  They  were  both  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  members  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
After  an  uninterrupted  sitting  of  sixteen 
hours,  Curran  applied  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  Court  until  next  day ;  it  was  re¬ 
fused.  lie  rose,  long  atler  midnight,  in 
the  dimly  lighted  Court,  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defeuse,  and  delivered  one  of 
his  greatest  speeches,  which  produced  an 
immense  sensation.  There  was  much  in 
the  occasion,  and  in  the  accessoiies  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
operate  upon  the  feelings.  “  The  solemn 
hour,  the  military  audience,  the  station  of 
the  prisoners,  their  fraternity,  the  awful 
nature  of  the  times,  and  the  certain  fate 
which  must  follow  on  conviction,”  gave 
weighty  imfmrt  to  every  word  uttered  by 
the  advociite.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“Guilty,”  when  the  wretched  brothers 
were  seen  cla.H()ed  in  e:K;h  other’s  arms. 
They  w'ere  executed  the  same  day.  The 
other  state  trials  followed  immediately. 
M‘Cann,  Byrne,  and  the  others,  were  de¬ 
fended  by  Curran.  They  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

Shortly  after,  Curran  was  employed 
against  the  Bill  of  Attainder  brought  in 
b^  Govurnment  to  deprive  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  tamily  of  his  estates,  and  vest 
them  in  the  Crown.  The  guilt  of  Fitzge¬ 
rald  was  the  first  question  to  be  decided ; 
but  Lord  Edward  was  in  his  grave,  :uid 
therefore  incapable  of  defense.  When 
called  upon  for  defensive  evidence,  Cur¬ 
ran  stalked  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
said,  “  My  Lords  I  have  no  defensive  evi¬ 
dence.  I  have  no  case.  ’Tis  impossible 
I  should.  I  liave  oden  gone,  of  late,  for 
niy  instructions  to  the  dungeon  of  the 
living,  but  never  yet  to  the  sepulcher  of 
the  deati ;  nor,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  before 
been  in  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  nuiti.”  How 
eloquently  he  pleaded  1  how  wisely  he 
rea-soned  against  the  injustice  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  penal  laws !  in  which,  he 
said,  “  the  race  between  penalty  and  ciime 
was  continued,  each  growing  fiercer  in  the 


conflict,  until  the  penalty  could  go  no  fiir- 
ther,  and  the  fugitive  turned  upon  the 
breathless  pursuer.”  How  beautiful  the 
description  of  the  blood  of  the  Geraldines 
in  the  conclusion  !  “  If  loyalty  and  just¬ 

ice  require  that  these  children  should  be 
deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  that  [>rinciple  to  give  them  food 
and  shelter  ?  Jf  the  widowed  mother 
should  carry  the  orphan  heir  of  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man 
who  might  feel  himself  touched  with  the 
sad  vicissitudes  of  human  afi'airs,  who 
might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for 
the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins, 
nobler  than  the  royalty  that  first  ennobled 
it,  that,  like  a  rich  stream^  rose  till  it  rcui 
and  hid  its  fountain — if,  remembering 
the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfortun¬ 
ate  father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  child — if  his  heart  swelled, 
if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipi¬ 
tate  hand  wjis  stretched  forth  by  his  pity 
or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor  excommuni¬ 
cated  suflerers,  how  could  he  j%istify  the 
relml  tear  and  the  traitorous  humanity  /*” 
The  Bill  of  Attainder  was  i>assed,  but  was 
reversed  in  1819  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  who 
declared  “  that  the  reversal  originated  not 
so  much  in  the  royal  clemency,  as  in  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  attainder  it- 
self" 

Of  the  electric  and  univermil  effect  that 
Curran’s  speeches  at  these  times  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  we  can  have  but  an 
inadequ.'ite  conception  ;  while  the  services 
he  then  rendered  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  can  not  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Speaking  of  the  very  different 
circutnstances  under  which  Erskine  and 
Curran  (tlcaded,  Ur.  Croly  sjiys:  “  When 
Erskine  spoke,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
secure  nation,  and  plea^led  like  a  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Justice,  with  his  hand  on 
the  altar  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  Eng¬ 
land  waiting  to  treasure  every  oracle  that 
came  from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded,  not 
iu  a  time  when  tike  public  system  was  so 
far  disturbed  us  to  give  additional  interest 
to  his  eloquence,  but  in  a  time  when  the 
system  was  threatened  with  instant  disso¬ 
lution,  when  Society  seemed  to  be  falling 
in  fragments  arouud  him,  when  the  soil  was 
already  throwing  up  flames.  Uehellion 
was  in  anus.  He  pleaded  not  on  the  floor 
of  a  shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold ;  with  no 
com|»anions  but  the  wretched  and  culpable 
lK‘ings  who  were  to  be  flung  from  it  hour 
by  hour ;  and  uo  hearers  but  the  crowd 
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who  rushed  in  desperate  anxiety  to  that  sical  literature,  his  amiability,  genius,  and 
spot  of  hurried  execution — and  then  rushed  virtues  won  for  him  respect,  esteem,  and 
away,  eager  to  shake  otf  all  remembrance  love.  Curran’s  youngest  daughter,  Sarah, 
of  scenes  which  had  torn  every  heart  was  a  girl  of  great  talents,  beauty,  and 
among  them.”  .accomplishments.  Emmett  conceived  for 

We  can  only  briefly  notice,  the  subso-  her  a  most  passionate  attachment ;  with- 
quent  events  of  Curran’s  life.  To  the  Act  out  her  father’s  knowledge  he  paid  her 
of  Union  he,  along  with  Saurin,  Grattan,  his  addresses,  and  won  her  affections. 
Plunkett,  and  others,  matle  a  strenuous  After  the  failure  of  his  insurrection  in 
but  un.availing  opposition.  No  matter  1803,  Emmett  escJiped,  but,  unwilling  to 
what  may  have  been  the  effects  of  that  leave  the  country  without  once  more  see- 
measure,  we  think  there  can  be  only  one  ing  the  object  of  his  love,  he  foolishly  re¬ 
opinion  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  ef-  turned  to  Dublin  for  that  purpose,  was 
lected :  those  means  were  wholesale  brib-  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  A  few 
ery  and  corruption.  The  Castlereagh  hours  before  his  execution  he  thus  wrote 
pap<>r8  recently  published  give  the  full  of  Mias  Curran  :  “  My  love,  Sarah  ! ‘it  was 
details  of  that  discreditable  tran8a(ition  ;  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have  requited 
and  Sir  .Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  History,  your  affection.  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop 
states  that  ne.arly  three  millions  sterling  round  which  your  .affections  might  have 
were  expended  in  purchasing  the  men  who  ]  clung,  and  which  w’ould  never  have  been 
voted  for  the  Union.  He  even  gives  a  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it, 
list  of  their  names,  and  the  titles,  places,  and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave,”  Miss 
or  other  considerations  by  which  they  I  Curran  never  recovered  the  shock :  she 
were  bought.  But  if  we  blame  the  Min-  \  drooped  away,  .and  in  a  few  years  followed 
ister  for  bribing,  what  are  we  to  think  of  her  beloved.  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  Irishmen  who  allowed  themselves  to  this  sad  event  Moore  wrote  the  celebrated 
be  bribed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  bribe  song : 
basely  sold  their  country  ?  Curran  al-  j 

ways  looked  upon  these  men  with  abhor- 1  “Oh !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 
rence  .and  contempt ;  for  he  regarded  the  j  shade 

extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  the  ! 

greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  befivllen  !  and  another,  beginning  with  the  line — 
the  country.  i 

In  the  year  1802,  he  was  employed  in  I  “She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  on  sleeps;” 

record— that  of  Herey  against  Sirr,  for  ' 

false  imprisonment.  We  are  convinced  and  Waahin^on  Irvin"  has  told  the  story 
that  in  no  other  country  but  Ireland  could  very  p.athetic.ally  in  his  Sketch  Book,  in 
such  a  case  occur.  We  ha<l  prejiared  an  i  the  tale  of  The  Broken  Heart. 
abstract  of  it,  but  the  whole  of  this  abo- i  In  the  State  trials  that  followed  Em- 
minable  transaction  w.os  so  revolting,  such  mett’s  insurrection,  Curran  was  iissigned 
an  outrage  upon  .all  law  and  pistice,  and  j  counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  and  his  speeches 
its  details  so  incredible  an(i  atrocious,  '  .at  th.at  time  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
that  we  think  it  better  to  omit  it,  and  re- ;  fierce  denunciations  of  Napoleon  and  his 
fer  the  reader  to  Curran’s  speech,  which  i  system  of  government.  He  was  next  en- 
“  so  admirably  tells  the  story,  and  shows  1  gaged  in  prosecuting  Sir  Henry  Hayes  for 
the  speaker’s  powers  in  all  their  v.ariety.”  I  the  abduction  of  Miss  Pike,  of  Cork. 
No  abstract  could  do  it  justice.  William  I  Hayes  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Godwin,  the  author  of  CVi/ed  William*,  I  people.  As  Curran  was  entering  the 
was  in  Court  during  the  trial,  and  heard  I  Court,  an  old  woman  cried  out,  “  Huzza, 
Curran’s  speech.  j  Counsellor  !  I  hope  you’ll  gain  the  dir/y.” 

An  event  now  occurred,  which  w.as  the  |  “  Take  care,  my  good  woman,”  he  an- 
oause  of  much  domestic  misery  to  Curran.  |  swered  good-humoredly,  “  if  I  should. 
The  youthful  and  unfortunate  Robert  j  that  you  don’t  lose  the  Knight  !"  Hayes 
Emmett — one  of  three  brothers,  all  of  I  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
them  wonderfully  gifted  —was  a  frequent  i  but  was  afterward  pardoned, 
gnest  at  Curran’s  house.  Possessed  of  a  i  When  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  in 
mind  melancholy  and  romantic,  which  he  j  1 807,  Curran  was  made  Master  of  the 
had  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  clas-  i  Rolls.  The  office  was  not  very  congenial 
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to  him  ;  and  after  sitting  on  the  Bench  for 
six  years,  he  resigned  from  ili-hcalth  in 
1813.  lielea.sed  from  the  bustle  and  labors 
of  the  Bar,  and  having  resigned  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Bench,  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  melancholy  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
such  a  prominent  actor.  Many  of  his 
friends  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  in 
prison,  or  were  dragging  out  a  wretched 
existence  in  exile.  The  terrible  events  of 
the  two  rebellions  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind.'  The  calamities 
and  evils  that  had  fallen  on  Ireland  affect¬ 
ed  him  as  ifthey  were  personal  afflictions  ; 
domestic  misfortunes  nad  made  him  un¬ 
happy  ;  sorrow  from  the  retrospection  of 
the  past,  and  despair  from  the  contemp¬ 
lation  of  the  future,  all  aggravated  and 
increased  the  feelings  of  de8|*ondency  and 
gloom  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
inclined  from  his  youth.  He  was  natural¬ 
ly  extremely  sensitive ;  and  the  )>olitical 
ruin  of  his  country  having  deprived  him 
of  every  object  of  ambition,  and  every 
motive  to  exertion,  he  fell  back  upon  those 
saddening  reflections  which  embittered 
the  end  of  his  life.  Attached  to  the  Priory 
were  gardens,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
In  a  grove  near  one  of  these  he  had  buried 
his  favorite  little  daughter,  who  was  a 
musical  j)rodigy.  A  rustic  memorabile 
was  raised  over  her ;  and  by  her  grave 
her  father  was  often  found  weeping,  and 
wishing  to  be  with  her,  and  at  rest. 
“  Depend  upon  it,”  he  said  to  a  friend, 
**  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  in  life  to  have 
a  mind  more  sensitive  or  more  cultivated 
than  common :  it  naturally  elevates  its 
po.sses8or  into  a  region  which  he  must  be 
doomed  to  find  nearly  uninhabited.”  To 
disped  the  melancholy  that  preyc<l  upon 
him,  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  sad  thoughts 
by  traveling,  but  with  little  success.  His 
letters  from  London  and  Paris  describe 
him  under  the  influence  of  a  grief  which 
nothing  could  remove.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  fashionable  London  drawing-room, 
when  the  name  of  Ireland  was  mentioned, 
he  burst  into  tears.  Her  miserable  con¬ 
dition  seemed  to  be  ever  before  his  eye. 

It  was  his  intention  to  write  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  but  indolence,  or  jK?r- 
haps  his  .aversion  to  writing,  prevented  him 
from  a(aM>raplishing  it.  lie  never  got  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  ctommencoment,  which  he 
was  fond  of  reciting:  “You  that  propose 
to  be  the  historian  of  yourself,  go  first  and 
trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave. 


Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  the 
stone  that  is  to  mark  your  head,  and 
swear  by  the  majesty  of  death  that  your 
testimony  shall  be  true,  unswayed  by  pre¬ 
judice,  unbiassed  by  favor,  and  unstained 
by  malice.  So  ranyest  thou  be  a  witness 
not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  that  after-time  which 
can  not  begin  till  you  shall  have  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.”  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  carr^'  out 
his  plan :  for  he,  of  all  the  men  in  Ireland, 
except,  perhaps,  Grattan,  had  the  most 
complete  knowledge  of  the  times.  What 
a  history  he  would  have  given  us ! — but 
regrets  are  v.ain.  After  bis  retirement 
from  the  Rolls,  his  health  gradually  de¬ 
clined.  In  the  spring  of  1817,  some  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  alarmed  himself  al¬ 
though  the  physicianL  told  him  there  was 
no  danger.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
died,  at  Brompton,  on  the  14th  of  October 
following.  Seventeen  years  afterward, 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Glasnevin 
Cemetery,  Dublin,  where  they  now  lie. 
By  a  public  subscription,  a  splendid  gra¬ 
nite  tomb  was  placed  over  them,  on  which 
is  inscribed  one  word — CURRAN ;  and 
his  ow'ii  prophecy  was  fulfilled  :  “  The  last 
duties  will  be  paid  by  that  country  on 
which  they  are  developed  ;  nor  will  it  be 
for  charity  that  a  little  earth  will  be  given 
to  my  bones.  Tenderly  will  those  duties 
be  paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned  atfeo- 
tion,  and  of  gratitude  not  ashamed  of  her 
tears.”  There  is  a  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral:  it  is  under 
the  western  window,  an«l  op{)osite  those 
of  Stella  and  Swift. 

There  are  more  utoriea  told  of  Curran 
than  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  in 
Ireland,  except  Dean  Swift.  Any  m>tioe 
of  him  that  does  not  include  some  account 
of  them  must  necessarily  be  defective. 
W e  therefore  copy  a  few  of  his  hotis  moUt 
and  repartees,  Uiken  at  random  from  this 
volume.  Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  to¬ 
bacconist,  asked  Curran  for  a  Latin  mot¬ 
to  for  his  coach.  “  I  have  just  hit  on  it,” 
said  Curran ;  “  it  is  only  two  words,  and 
it  will  at  once  explain  your  profession, 
your  elevation,  and  contempt  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  ridicule;  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  in  two  langu.age8,  Latin  and  En¬ 
glish,  just  ns  the  reader  chooses.  Put  up, 
'‘^Quid  rides"  u|)on  your  carriage.”  In¬ 
quiring  bis  master’s  age  from  a  horse-joc¬ 
key’s  servant,  he  found  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  extract  an  answer.  “  Come,  come, 
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friend,  has  he  not  lost  his  teeth  ?”  “  Do  1  chalked  mt  on  your  Bide,  and  any  shot 


ou  think,”  said  the  fellow,  “  that  I  know  ’ 
is  age,  as  he  does  his  horses’,  by  mark  ■ 
of  mouth  ?”  Curran  replied,  “You  were  \ 
rery  right  not  to  try,  friend ;  for  you  ; 
know  your  master  is  a  great  dife."  A  | 
very  stupid  foreman  once  asked  a  iudge  ! 
how  they  were  to  ignore  a  bill.  “Why, ! 
sir,”  said  Curran,  “  when  you  mean  to  I 
find  a  true  one,  just  write  Ignoranms  for  I 
self  and  fellows  on  the  back  of  it.”  Ex- ; 
amining  a  man  who  disputed  a  collier’s 
bill,  “Did  he  not  give  you  the  coals, 
friend  ?”  “  He  did,  sir,  but  ” — “  But  what  ? 
on  your  oath  wasn’t  your  payment  slack?''*  ^ 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  fond  of  boasting  ^ 
that  Sir  John  Cave  had  given  him  his  i 
eldest  daughter.  “  If  he  had  an  older  I 
one,  he  would  have  given  her  to  you.  Sir 
Boyle,”  said  Curran.  He  was  pleading ' 
for  one  of  the  state  prisoners  in  1803;' 
the  Judge  shook  his  head,  in  doubt  or ' 
contradiction  of  one  of  the  advocate’s  ar- ! 
guments.  “  I  see,  gentlemen,”  said  Cur-  ^ 
ran,  “  the  motion  of  his  Lordship’s  head  :  ’ 
you  may  think  it  implies  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  it  does  not;  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  if  you  remain  here  many  days, 
you  will  yoursslves  perceive  that,  when 
his  Lordship  shakes  his  head,  there's  no¬ 
thing  in  itl'  “Curran,”  said  a  Judge' 
once,  whose  wig,  being  a  little  awry,  i 
caused  some  laughter  in  Court,  “  do  you  ! 
see  anything  ridiculous  in  this  wig  ?” 
“Nothing  but  the  head,  my  Lord,”  was 
the  reply.  Still  better  is  the  following,  j 
A  lord,  who  got  his  title  for  his  vote  on  ; 
the  Union,  meeting  Curran  near  the  Par- ' 
liament-House,  in  College  Green,  said  :  | 
“  Curran,  what  do  they  mean  to  do  with 
this  useless  building  ?  For  mv  jiart,  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  it.”  “  t  do  not  | 
w’onder  at  it,  my  Lord,”  said  Curran  con- } 
temptuonsly :  “  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
murderer  who  was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost,'’*  ■ 
At  dinner,  he  once  sat  opposite  to  Toler, 
who  was  called  the  “hanging  Judge.”  j 
“  Curran,”  said  Toler,  “  is  that  hung  beef 
before  you  ?”  “  Do  you  try  it,  my  lord,”  | 

said  Curran,  “  and  it  is  sure  to  be.”  Bui-  i 
ly  Egan  once  challenged  Curran.  When 
thejr  met  on  the  ground,  Egan,  who  w’as 
of  immense  siae,  complained  of  the  dis¬ 
parity.  “  I  might  as  well  fire  at  the  edge  i 
of  a  raaor,”  said  he,  “  as  at  Curran ;  he  i 
can  hit  me  as  easily  as  he  would  a  turf  | 
stack.”  “  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Egan,”  I 
said  Curran,  “  I  don’t  want  to  take  the 
least  adyantage  of  you;  let  my  size  be 


that  goes  outside  the  mark,  I  am  content 
should  go  for  nothing.” 

But  enough  of  this.  Curran,  after  all, 
w-as  something  more  than  a  bon  vivant,  a 
wit,  or  even  than  an  orator.  Far  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
his  repartees  and  jests :  many  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  one  has  been  fathered  on  him  which 
he  never  uttered ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  he  is  remembered  by  many  per¬ 
sons  for  these  things,  while  his  truly  great 
and  valuable  qualities  are  too  often  for¬ 
gotten.  We  would  rather  have  him 
thought  of  as  a  man  of  inflexible  honor,  of 
stem  integrity,  and  noblest  patriotism. 
While  others  carried  their  votes  and  their 
talents  to  the  best  market,  and,  for  rank, 
place,  or  money,  unblushingly  sold  them¬ 
selves,  their  constituents,  and  their  coun¬ 
try,  he  disregarded  all  the  overtures 
made  to  him  by  those  in  authority. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  detach  him 
from  his  party,  but  in  vain.  Lord  Kil- 
wanien  made  to  him  the  most  tempting 
offers  of  professional  advancement.  He 
refused  them  all ;  and  when  he  could 
have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  assumed  toward  it  an  altitude 
of  the  most  determined  hostility.  He 
was  alike  insensible  to  the  seductions  and 
the  frowns  of  power.  From  the  path  of 
duty,  principle,  and  honor,  no  blandish¬ 
ments  could  seduce,  and  no  dangers  could 
affright  him.  He  despised  equally  the 
threatenings  of  the  Minister,  and  the  pis¬ 
tol  of  the  bravo.  He  often  risked  his  life, 
and  still  oftener  his  character,  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  his  client ;  and  no  earthly  power 
could  induce  him  to  surrender  a  hair  of 
that  client’s  head.  No  matter  how  great 
the  danger,  no  matter  how  perilous  the 
occasion,  no  matter  how  stormy  and 
dreadful  the  conflict,  he  rose  with,  and 
was  ever  equal  to  it.  “  He  ever  loved,” 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  “  to  cling  to 
the  topmost  heaving  of  the  wave.”  In 
defiance  of  opposition,  in  contempt  of  dan¬ 
ger,  in  utter  disregard  of  self,  in  noble  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  dangers  that  menaced 
and  the  destruction  that  threatened  him, 
his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  snirit  clung, 
with  a  desperate  fidelity,  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  country,  when  they  8<jeraed  most 
disastrous;  and  he  never  ceased  to  de¬ 
nounce  indignantly  the  men  by  whom 
those  fortunes  had  been  impaired.  The 
injured  and  oppressed  had  in  him  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  and  the  tyrant  and  despot  a 
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deadly  foe.  In  a  venal  age,  he  was  incor- 1  esting  volume,  we  do  not  deny :  that  it 
rnptihle ;  in  a  profligate  age,  he  was  pure;  has  i)€en  received  with  a  large  degree  of 
unrivaled  as  an  advocate ;  unpurchas-  favor  by  the  public,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
able  as  a  j»atriot ;  brave  and  disinterested  that  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition.  To 
as  a  man :  he  is  at  once  an  example  to  imi-  those  fond  of  anecdote  the  book  will  be  a 
tate,  and  a  model  to  admire.  The  odium  rich  treat.  Wo  are  also  bound  in  justice 
he  incurred,  the  risk  he  ran,  the  persecu-  to  say,  that  this  memoir  is  free  from  the 
tions  he  endured,  the  sacrifices  he  made,  more  glaring  defects  which  are  so  promi- 
the  calumnies  he  encountered,  the  public  nent  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  speeches.  True, 
spirit  he  displayed,  the  heroism  he  exhi-  there  is  a  want  of  simplicity,  the  style  is 
bited  in  defense  of  truth,  freedom,  and  often  stilted  and  inflated.  There  is  an  oc- 
right,  and  the  victories  he  won,  entitle  j  casional  offensive  display  of  egotism,  and 
him  to  our  admiration,  reverence,  and  love.  I  an  undue  importance  attached  to  little 

I  events  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  bore  a  part ; 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Phillips,  llis  !  but,  after  all,  these  are  only  minor  faults, 
volume  not  only  contains  a  rambling  and  |  The  principal  defects  in  the  book  are  those 
confused  account  of  Curran’s  life,  connect-  which  we  liave  already  enumerated.  Be- 
ed  by  a  thread  of  narrative  so  slender  j  sides  these,  however,  there  is  too  much  of 
that  the  reader  often  loses  it  altogether,  j  book-making  in  it.  Many  things  might, 
but  also  sketches  of  the  men  whose  names  I  with  advantage,  be  left  out.  Then  there 
we  have  already  mentioned,  with  extracts  I  is  no  order,  arrangement,  or  system  what- 
from  their  speeches,  and  innumerable  |  ever.  Personal  sketches,  anecdotes,  ex¬ 
anecdotes  resj)ecting  them.  Many  of  j  tracts  from  8j)eeches,  and  long  disserta- 
these  sketches  are  of  m'ore  than  average  tions  on  all  these,  are  mixed  together  in 
merit ;  to  others  of  them  we  must  make  inextricable  confusion.  In  fact,  the  book 
serious  objection ;  while  tfie  anecdotes  are  is  a  regular  ollii  podridoy  instead  of  a  well- 
of  all  kinds — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  j  arranged  and  continuous  narrative. 
Although  admitting  the  merit  of  Mr.  Phil-  j  A  far  better  Life  of  Curran  than  this 
lip’s  account  of  many  of  Currans’  contem-  |  by  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  published  by  the 
poraries,  wo  can  not  help  admiring  his  ^  orator’s  son,  in  two  volumes.  It  is  a 
courage  in  attempting  to  do  that  which  i  very  beautiful  piece  of  lucid  and  ingeuu- 
had  been  so  well  done  by  other  hands  be-  ous  biography,  besides  being  an  admira- 
fore.  We  allude  to  the  admirable  series  ,  ble  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
of  legal  ami  political  sketches  of  eminent  i  The  wriu*r  r.arely  allows  his  relationship. 
Irishmen,  by  Mr.  William  II.  Curran,  (son  I  and  the  natural  prejudices  of  a  son  in  fa- 
of  the  orator,)  and  Richard  L.  Sheil,  which  '  vor  of  his  father,  to  interfere  with  his 
were  first  published  in  the  New  Monthly  1  opinion,  or  bias  his  judgment.  Another 
Magazine,  during  the  editorship  of  Tho-  i  a<imirable  memoir  of  Curran  Ls  that  writ- 
mas  Campbell,  and  which,  by  the  graphic  ten  by  Thomas  Davis,  the  j)oet,  and  pre¬ 
power,  critical  acumen,  soundness  of  ^udg- ,  fixed  to  the  careful  edition  of  Curran’s 
ment,  excellence  of  style,  and  inimitable  ;  speeches  published  by  Dufiy  of  Dublin, 
fidelity  of  |)ortraiture  they  displayed,  pro- ,  in  1845 — one  of  the  best  editions  of  tho.se 
duced  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind. ,  speeches  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Da- 
They  have  been  recently  republished  in  vis’s  short  memoir  gives  a  far  clearer  idea 
four  volumes.  of  what  Curran  was,  and  did,  than  this 

That  Mr.  Phillips  has  produced  an  inter-  bulky  volume  of  Mr,  Phillips. 
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PHAmSMATA-MAlD  OF  ORLEANS.  SAINT  TIIEUESE.* 


The  tricks  of  the  imagination  and  the  i 
freaks  of  fancy  are  manifold  and  marvel¬ 
ous  ;  marvelous,  because  setting  the  pre-  j 
scribed  rules  of  physical  knowledge  at 
defiance,  and  erring  beyond  the  pene- 1 
tration  of  the  physiologist  and  meta- 1 
physician.  “  Fancy,”  says  the  quaint  old 
Fuller,  “is  free  from  all  engagements. 
It  digs  without  spade,  flies  without  wings, 
builds  without  charges,  fights  without  i 
bloodshed  ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  of  the  world  ; 
by  a  kind  of  omnipotence,  creating  and 
annihilating  things  in  an  instant;  and 
things  divorced  by  nature  are  married  in  , 
fancy,  as  in  a  lawful  place.  It  Is  also  I 
most  restless ;  whilst  the  senses  are  bound, 
and  reason  in  a  manner  asieop,fancy,  like  a 
sentinel,  walks  the  rounds,  never  wearieil. 
The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy  are  either 
that  they  are  too  wild  and  high-soaring, 
or  else  too  low  and  groveling,  or  else  too 
desultory  and  over-voluble.”  There  are 
other  freaks  of  the  fancy,  jiossessions  of 
the  mind,  which  are  not  dreamt  of  even 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  fervent  and  faith- 1 
fill  martyrologist.  The  failings,  infirm- 1 
ities,  and  passions  of  mankind,  as  well  as  , 
the  disorders  of  the  imagination  to  which  ^ 
the  epidemic  fanaticisms  and  frenzies  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  must  be  attributed,  supply  abundant  , 
material  for  serious  study,  and  Mr.  ■ 
Madden  has  made  it  his  speciaiiti  to  col- 1 
lect  important  evidence  on  the  subject.  i 
To  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  to  the  di- , 
vine,  the  results  of  Mr.  Madden’s  labors 
arc  invaluable,  since  he  has  presented,  in  a  j 
compendious  and  uniform  mass,  a  variety  i 
of  evidence  on  the  eeeentric  operations  of 
the  mind,  u'orthy  to  be  patiently  inves¬ 
tigated.  We  can  not  accord  our  author 
the  praise  of  having  arranged  his  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  most  clear  and  orderly  man- 

*  Phaniavnata:  or,  lUusions  and  Fanaiicitinn  of 
Protean  /brnu  Productive  of  Great  Evils.  By  R,  R 
Maddes,  F.R.C.8.,  etc.,  Author  of  “  Travels  in  the 
East,”  etc.  3  voIil  London:  T.  C.  Newbj,  1857, 


ner  ;  but  there  it  is,  to  be  used  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  examining  into  the 
caprices  of  the  intellect,  and  the  origin  of 
those  monomanias  and  hallucinations 
which  have  deranged  the  brightest  minds, 
and  filled  nations  with  alarms,  perplexity, 
and  mouniing. 

The  violent  frenzies  which  often  excite 
the  entire  population  of  cities  and  king¬ 
doms,  no  less  than  the  undue  excitement 
which  betays  singularity  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  are  but  the  symptoms  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  mental  derangement.  The  madness 
of  the  various  forms  of  fanaticism  is  not 
confined  to  individuals  alone ;  it  extends 
to  communities,  at  times  and  intervals 
more  or  less  widely  separated.  Such  fa¬ 
naticisms  have  all  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  epidemic  mental  disorders. 
We  might  enumerate  amongst  these  the 
dread  of  witchcraft,  which  frequently, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  later 
times,  seized  whole  districts ;  the  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  the  Bcg.ard8  ;  the  Lycanthro- 
pists,  or  those  who  believed  in  wolf-trans- 
formation  ;  the  Flagellants,  and  numerous 
other  sects,  or,  rather,  classes  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  which  will  readily  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  liistory.  All  these  were  maniacal 
epidemics.  We  may  also  notice  other 
manifestations  of  popular  frenzy.  We 
might  recognize  as  the  diagnosis  “  a  fero¬ 
cious  spirit  of  intolerance,  a  fierce  and 
reckless  zeal  for  party  interests,  or  the 
triumph  of  extreme  political  opinions, 
shaped  or  influenced  by  some  evil  passion 
or  selfish  motive  ;  or  an  insen.sate  desire 
to  plunge  into  gigantic  speculations,  or 
an  unscrupulous  aptness  and  promptitude 
to  retrieve  great  failures  by  great  frauds ; 
and  the  erooked  cleverness  of  a  vigilant 
and  astute  cunning,  fertile  in  expedients 
to  evade  detection.”  We  may  distin¬ 
guish  it  also  in  a  devouring  eagerness  for 
i  money  that  is  not  earned  by  honest  in- 
I  dustry,  to  supply  wants  that  a  false  posi- 
I  tion  has  created ;  or  in  inordinate  ambi- 
I  tion  and  imperial  pride,  lust  of  power. 
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.'ind  military  renown,  and  territorial  ag-  i  which  bolonpj  exclusively  to  too  active  a 
grandizernent  on  the  part  of  mighty  |  fancy,  from  those  “  Bedlam  fancies,”  as 
states  :  or  in  a  furious  impulse  to  acts  of  j  Fuller  describes  them,  “  whose  conceits  are 
violence  and  injustice,  brutal  and  Bangui-  |  Anticyrenes,  and  which  ought  to  be  left 
nary,  on  the  part  of  great  ntimbers  of  peo-  j  for  the  physican  to  cure  with  hellebore.” 
pie  who  have  truly  become  les  classes  |  That  there  is  a  reciprocal  action,  has  been 
dangereuses  de  la  sociktt.  Mr.  Madden  |  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  “Long  pro- 
regards  all  these  impulses  as  monomanias  tracted  grietj”  observes  Dr.  Crampton, 
— the  offsprings  of  one  strong,  absorbing,  '  “produces  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart,  and 
ruling  passion  ;  and  he  further  proceds  to  :  lungs ;  and  the  anatomist  who  examines 
state,  that  though  the  victims  of  these  wild  the  body  which  has  sunk  under  the  work- 
impulses  may  apparently  be  mad  on  only  ,  ings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  will  find  the 
one  of  these  points,  that  re.ally  the  whole  sentiment  embodied  in  the  disorganized 
of  the  mental  organism  will  be  found  on  j  liver,  the  tuberculated  lungs,  or  the  flaccid 
examitiation  to  be  more  or  less  affected  and  extenuated  heart.  Again,  diseases  of 
by  disease.  The  question  is  one  of  the  ;  physical  origin  in  the  heart,  liver,  or 
highest  importance,  as  involving  the  doc-  j  lungs  excite  the  moral  affections  with 
trine  of  moral  responsibility.  This  is,  j  which  these  organs  associated  ;  thus  a  pal- 
however,  a  question  that  Mr.  Madden,  we  ;  pitating  heart  tills  the  bosom  with  vague 
believe,  would  by  no  means  evade,  and  j  terrors,  and  a  torpid  liver  entails  all  the 
he  partially  meets  it  when  he  says,  that  i  horrors  of  hypochondriasis.” 

“  a  man  is  w'ell-constituted  intellectually  j 

when  his  judgment  retains  its  natural  I  “The  ye'low  bile  that  on  your  bosom  floats 
rectitmle,  and  his  moral  sentiments  and  |  Engenders  all  these  melancholy  thoughts,” 
his  affections  maintain  their  due  equili¬ 
brium.  But  once  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  in  medi- 
and  of  the  understanding  are  overpow-  cine  as  it  is  in  poetry.  Thus  Dryden  and 
ered  or  thrown  into  disorder  by  disease,  I  the  doctor  agree. 

he  can  no  longer  count  on  the  fidelity  of  \  It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  fiina- 
liis  senses,  the  justice  of  his  ideas,  or  his  |  ticisms  have  not  originated  with  the  [>oor 
re.asonings.  He  can  no  longer  confide  in  i  and  the  ignorant — with  those  who  live 
the  motives  on  which  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  \  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  w'hose  minds  it 
his  angers,  his  hatred  are  founded  ;  nor  I  would,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
rely  on  the  re-asons  for  which  ho  acts  in  j  jjoso  were  overwrought  with  .anxiety, 
one  way  rather  than  in  .another.  Hallu-  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  fanatics,  those 
cinations  of  various  kinds  ensue ;  and  who  have  become  leaders  amongst  their 
imagination  dominated  by  disease,  will  fellow-men,  h.ave  generally  been  persons 
eventu.ally  give  a  being,  8h.a|>e,  and  form,  of  abilities  and  acquirements,  but  pos- 
‘  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,’  to  fixed  sessing,  at  the  same  time,  considerable 
ideas  and  chimeras  w’hich  are  the  pro-  shrewdness  and  cunning.  This,  then, 
ductions  of  the  brain.  Blaise  Pascal,  ohe  brings  us  to  the  question  of  education  in 
oft  he  most  profound  thinkers  of  ancient  or  reference  to  the  regulation  and  control 
modern  times,  describes,  in  his  work  on  of  the  p^assions  and  the  impulses  of  the 
‘Des  Puissances  Trompeuses,’ the  imagi-  mind.  It  is  the  daily  experience  of  those 
n.ation  as  ‘the  deceiving  power  in  man,  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  society,  that 
the  mistress  of  error  and  falsehood,  and  \  intellectual  education,  though  it  develops 
so  much  the  more  deceptive,  that  it  does  j  and  strengthens  the  fitculties  of  the  mind, 
not  alw.avs  seem  so.’  ”  |  is  yet  incapable  of  controlling  the  pas- 

We  might  easily  be  led,  were  we  so  in-  j  sions.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the 
dined,  into  a  suject  an.alogous  to  this — in  !  imagination  are  inordinately  exercised 
fiict,  a  branch  of  this  very  subject ;  that  and  enlarged,  if  there  be  not  some  re- 
is,  on  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  straint  placed  upon  its  igarements^  by  an 
lx»  ly,  the  connection  between  the  men-  education  of  another  kind — an  education 
tal  and  oorpore.al  functions,  the  influ-  that  has  reference  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
ence  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Sir  to  the  heart  and  its  affections,  and  which 
Philip  Crampton  has  brought  his  great  properly  directs  and  keeps  in  check  the 
powers  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  aspirations  of  the  soul.  What  wonder, 
the  mind,  and  in  a  learned  treatise,  separ-  then,  that  st.atcsmen  tremble  for  the 
ated  those  disorders  of  the  imagination  future,  when  they  recollect  the  amount  of 
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ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution  in  our  will  remember  that  there  is  something 
colossal  towns  and  cities,  where  thousands  better  even  th.an  hoarding  up  heaps  of 
and  teca  of  thousands  may  be  found  who  tre;isure,  or  adding  house  to  house,  or 
know  nothing  of  the  truths  of  religion,  following  in  the  wake  of  a  foolish,  if  not 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  God  and  a  wicked  fashion.  How  much  grief,  how 
of  Christ.  At  any  moment,  a  frenzy,  a  much  anxiety,  how'  much  misery  would 
wild  fancy  may  seize  their  imaginations,  be  canceled,  if  two  thirds  of  the  people 
and  what  knowledge  or  what  principles  of  this  great  country  would  resolve  from 
do  they  profess  to  fortify  their  judgments,  to-day  to  live  according  to  their  means, 
and  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  and  not  according  to  the  mode  set  them 
reason?  It  was  the  axiom  of  an  ancient  by  their  more  affluent  neighbors!  How 


lawgiver,  that  no  government  could  be 
secure  unless  every  citizen  w'ere  instructed 
and  persuaded  that  there  was  a  God  and 
Divine  Providence  y  and  we  have  seen  it 
hinted,  in  a  recent  number  of  an  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  periodical,  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  prevailing  increase 
of  ma<lness  in  this  country  Ls,  forgetfulnu.ss 
of  the  superintendence  of  God  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men.  The  politician,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  tradesman,  are  absorbed  in  the 
one  grand  object  of  their  life,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  other,  until  that  object 
becomes  fixed  in  their  minds  and  exalted 
in  their  imaginations.  The  brain  labors 
with  the  idea  until  it  becomes  diseased 
with  it.  There  is  no  rest,  no  relaxation, 
no  cessation  from  toil.  The  mind  is  over 
kept  at  boiling-heat  with  the  fever  of 
speculation ;  the  heart  and  its  faculties 
become  affected  with  the  frenzy,  till  at 
length  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind  is 
shaken,  the  balance  turns,  and  the  scales 
of  reason  are  upset.  The  imagination 
has  never  soared  aloft  into  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  there  sought  repose.  The  fa¬ 
tigued  spirit  has  never  felt  the  soothing 
infiuence  of  the  love  of  Christ.  All  its 
aims,  all  its  aspirations  have  been  mate¬ 
rial  ;  it  has  haa  no  confidence  in  God ;  it 
has  ignored  His  providence  ;  it  has  relied 
on  its  own  strength ;  it  has  used  its  own 
natural  faculties ;  and,  at  length,  over¬ 
tasked  and  broken,  it  has  become  a  piti¬ 
able  ruin.  We  might  pause  here  for  a 
moment  to  warn  those  w'ho  are  rushing 
headlong  in  the  career  of  gain  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  race  they  run,  of  the 
pursuit  they  follow  after,  unless  they  mix 
with  the  thoughts  of  their  business  some 
thoughts  of  Him  who  gives  them  the 
strength  to  labor — unless  they  mingle 
with  their  expectations  for  the  morrow 
faith  in  Him  who  “  puts  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalteth 
them  of  low  degree;  who  filleth  the 
hungry  with  good  things,  and  sends  the 
rich  empty  away.”  Then,  perhaps,  they 


the  poor  overwrought  brain  —  over¬ 
wrought  for  what  ?  but  to  keep  up  ap¬ 
pearances — would  rest !  How  tlie  heavy 
and  sad  spirits  of  thousands  would  re¬ 
joice  I  How  many  a  tender  word  would 
be  spoken  where  now  there  is  heard  the 
voice  of  impatience  and  irritability !  How 
many  a  victim  would  be  saved  from  the 
fearful  precincts  of  our  lunatic  asylums  ! 

We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  this 
digression.  We  are  now  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  tw'O  celebrated  visionaries, 
one  laical,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  M'hose 
luiines  and  stories  have  been  associated 
with  the  general  history  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  countries  for  several  centuries — Santa 
Theresa,  and  Jeanne  or  Jeannette  d’  Arc. 
With  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans, 
we  suspect  the  English  student  is  better 
acquainted  than  with  one  whose  life  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  wdio  was  persecuted 
by  one  party,  and  extolled  as  an  inspired 
creature  by  the  other,  during  life ;  and 
who  eventually,  forty  years  after  her 
death;  became  canonized  by  the  Pope,  and 
placed  among  the  saints  of  the  Calendar. 
A  slight  sketch  of  their  lives  and  pro¬ 
fessed  visions  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
monomaniac  infiuence  to  which  both  were 
subject. 

Smut  Therese  was  bom  at  Avila,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  1515,  of  a  good  family  and 
pious  ]>arents.  It  appears,  trom  a  life 
written  by  herself,  that  from  the  time  of 
her  mother’s  deatli,  when  she  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  her  religious  instincts, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  very  strong ; 
and  her  friends,  from  that  day,  perceived 
that  she  assumed  more  of  a  saintly  char¬ 
acter.  Having  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
however,  the  fervor  of  her  religious 
feelings  and  ze.al  cooled,  and  yet  she  felt 
that  to  die  in  the  present  state  would  in¬ 
volve  her  eternal  ruin.  She  became  ini- 
comprehensible  to  her  friends;  and,  aj>- 
parently  much  against  her  own  wishes, 
she  was  placed  by  her  lather  in  a  convent. 
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There  slie  wa«  frequently  subject  to  at- 1 
tacks  of  illness.  In  a  short  time,  however,  j 
becoming  reconciled  to  her  seclusion  from  | 
the  world,  the  old  ferv'or  of  her  religious  ' 
feelings  returned.  Dangerous  indisposi- ; 
tion  obliged  her  to  quit  the  convent,  j 
after  a  residence  there  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  She  retunied  to  her  father’s  house  ; 
where,  after  some  time,  a  violent  fever  , 
seized  her.  .and,  on  her  recovery,  fearing  j 
from  her  former  experience  the  j)rob.a- 1 
bility  of  renewed  paroxysms,  she  deter-  j 
mitied  on  devoting  herself  to  the  life  of , 
a  convent,  .and  accordingly  entered  a ' 
Carmelite  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  A>dla. 
She  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year. 

“  A  sickness,”  says  her  biographer,  “  which 
Bt‘i7.c<l  her  l)efore  her  profession,  increased  on 
her  very  much  after,  with  frequent  fits  of  faint¬ 
ing  and  swooning,  and  a  violent  pain  at  her 
heart,  which  Hotnetimet  deprived  her  of  her 
neuMft.  Physicians  finding  no  remedy  for  her 
extraordinary  case,  she  was  removed  to  her 
sister’s  hou.se  in  the  country,  and  remained 
there  nearly  a  year  in  the  care  of  able  physi¬ 
cians.  She  derived  no  benefit  from  them.  She 
suffered  from  continual  fever,  that  preyed  on 
her  ii'-rvous  system.  Sharp  pains  aiHicted  her 
whole  frame ;  her  sinews  began  to  shrink  up ; 
she  got  no  rest  by  day  or  night;  she  had  a 
complication  of  maladies,  which  terminated 
evenlu-ally  m  hectic  fever.  In  tliis  condition 
her  patience  was  remarkable ;  she  read  the 
Book  of  Job  frequently,  and  other  ho'y  works, 
and  hud  often  in  her  mouth  the  aspirations  of 
Job,  and  fervent  expressions  of  reverence  for 
tfie  Divine  will.  At  length,  in  August,  1587, 
tlien  in  her  twenty-third  year,  she  fell  into  a 
lethargic  coma,  or  trance,  which  lasted  four  1 
d'lys;  and,  during  this  period,  it  was  expected  j 
that  every  moment  would  be  her  last.  It  being  I 
once  imagined  she  was  dead,  a  grave  was  dug 
for  her  in  the  convent,  and  she  would  have 
been  Ituried,  if  her  father  had  not  opposed  it, 
and  testified  that  he  still  perceived  in  her  body 
some  signs  of  life.  Through  exeex*  of  pain,  nhe 
had  bitten  her  tongue  in  many  placet,  when 
out  of  her  senses ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
she  could  nut  swallow  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
wate'"  without  almost  choking.  Sometimee  her 
wh  ile  b  idy  teemed  at  if  her  bonet  were  dit- 
jointed  in  every  part,  and  her  head  wot  in  ex¬ 
treme  ditorder  atid  pain." — Vol.  1,  p.  117. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  these  se¬ 
vere  sufferings,  these  acute  physical  and 
mental  disorders,  when  considering  the 
nature  and  character  of  those  visions 
w'hich  slie  professed  to  have,  and  which 
appiiared  to  her  so  real  and  substantial. 
During  the  time  of  her  illness,  books  on 
self  contemplation  and  spiritual  peace 


were  her  constant  study.  She,  however, 
passed  through  various  stages  of  piety, 
being  sometimes  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  cold  and  luke¬ 
warm.  Her  object  was  to  attain  to  that 
state  of  tranquil  abstraction  and  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  Deity,  in  w'hich,  according 
to  monastic  teaching,  the  soul  rests  in 
the  Divine  contemplation,  so  as  to  forget 
all  earthly  things.  Her  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  and  cheerful  temper  led  her  to 
converse  with  secular  friends  in  the  parlor 
of  the  convent  more  freely  than  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  order  sanctioned,  and  this 
was  set  down  as  a  grievous  sin,  and  acted 
as  powerfully  and  painfully  as  if  it  had 
been  the  violation  of  some  direct  Divine 
law.  “  One  day,  while  conversing  at  the 
grate  with  a  new  acquaintance,”  it  is  said : 

;  “she  had  a  vision  which  seemed  to  her 
intended  to  rebuke  her  for  the  dissipation 
■  she  had  indulged  in.  The  apparition  of 
our  Lord  M’as  suddenly  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  her  soul,  ivith  a  vigorous  aspect, 

I  testifying  to  the  displeasure  occasioned 
I  by  her  conduct.”  llie  account  she  gives 
!  of  her  first  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
Saviour’s  presence,  the  precursor  of  those 
visions  of  the  Redeemer’s  affirmed  corpo- 
eal  appearance,  is  so  curious,  not  to  say 
marvelous,  that  we  venture  to  extract  a 
portion  of  it : 

“  ‘  Being  in  prayer,’  she  says,  ‘  on  the 
anniversary  of  St  Peter,  1  saw,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  I  felt — for  I  saw  neither  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body  nor  those  of  the  .soul — 
tlmt  some  one  was  neai'  ute,  anJ  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  w'as  the  Lortl  Jesus  Christ  himself 
who  .spoke  to  me.  As  I  entirely  ignored  what 
it  was  to  have  similar  visions,  I  was  at  first 
frightened,  and  I  wept  abundantly.  But  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  of  this  divine  Saviour  encouraged  me 
so  much,  that  I  became,  as  I  had  previously 
been,  devoid  of  fear,  but  also  very  tranquil  and 
much  comforted.  It  seemed  that  He  walked 
alongside  of  me,  without  my  being  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  oliserve  in  Him  any  corporeal  form, 
because  this  vision  was  interior  and  not  sensible. 

I  I  knew  only  very  clearly  that  he  was  at  my 
!  right  side  ;  that  he  saw'  every  thing  I  did ;  and 
'  however  imperfectly  I  might  recollect,  or  that 
I  may  not  have  been  extremely  distrusted,  I 
could  not  ignore  that  He  was  with  me.  This 
kind  of  consciousness,’  observes  Saint  Therese, 
‘is  quite  different  from  that  ideal  presence 
which  some  pcrson.s — few,  indeed,  the  number, 
deeply  engaged  and  highly  favored  in  it — 
have  in  the  mental  prayer  of  union.  But  how,’ 
she  asks,  ‘  could  1  be  sure  it  was  not  an  illusion, 
or  a  mere  fantasy  of  the  imagination  only, 
when  that  presence  was  not  visible  to  the  sight. 
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or  cojmizable  to  any  of  the  sennes  ?’  She  an¬ 
swers  those  who  appeal  to  suoh  Dirine  com¬ 
munications,  that  in  *  the  state  in  which  »-he 
was  theie  is  no  obscurity ;  the  soul  is  as¬ 
sured  of  what  it  feels,  by  a  knowledj?e  more 
luminous  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  whi<^h  illu¬ 
minates  the  understanding,  to  render  the  soul 
capable  of  enjoying  so  great  a  faror,  and  which 
is  followed  by  so  many  otliurs.  Ood,  moreover,’ 
she  observes,  ‘  on  such  occasions,  speaks  to  the 
soul  without  words  or  images,  and  makes  Ilim- 
i-elf  manifest  to  it  This  language  is  so  super¬ 
natural,  and  so  celestial,  that  one  in  vain  en¬ 
deavors  to  explain  it,  if  God  does  not  give  him 
the  intelligence  bv  the  effects  which  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Tnis  celestial  mode  of  communication 
to  the  soul,  it  is  above  all  to  be  remarked,’ 
says  the  saint,  ‘  is  adopted  when  great  myste¬ 
ries  or  great  truths  are  to  be  revealed  to  it.’  ” — 
VoL  1,  p.  124. 

Tlie  visions  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  of  a 
difterent  cliaracter — entirely  external ; 
but  both  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  .same  cause — a  strong  imagination 
working  on  a  highly  sensitive  nervous 
constitution.  There  is  something  ex 
quisitely  touching  in  the  personal  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  ill-fated,  heroic  maiden.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  anar¬ 
chical  state  of  France,  her  native  country, 
at  the  time  of  her  birth.  Tiie  civil  wars 
between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armag- 
nacs,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  into  Paris,  and  the  coron.ation  of 
Henry  V.  at  Notre  Dame,  had  devastated 
the  richest  provinces,  and  spread  over 
them  alarm,  famine,  and  death.  The 
small  hamlet  of  Domremy,  the  birth-place 
of  Joan,  was  situated  in  Lorraine,  near 
its  junction  with  Champ.agne ;  so  that, 
being  a  border  village,  it  experienced 
mere  than  its  share  of  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  war.  Forests  deep  and  gloomy, 
and  stretching  miles  away,  surrounded, 
or  rather  burietl,  this  obscure  hamlet, 
composed  of  only  a  few  comfortless  huts. 
In  the  neighborhood,  however,  were 
proud  castles,  edifices  of  great  strength 
and  military  importance.  These  have 
passed  away,  while  the  humble  tenement, 
where  the  Pucelle  d’Orleans  first  saw  the 
light,  and  spent  the  early  days  of  her 
childhood,  still  stands  a  memorial  of  one 
who  claims  our  best  sym^iathies  for  her 
devoted  xeal  and  heroism  for  her  country, 
however  misled  she  may  have  been  by 
those  visions  which  she  deemed  were  sent 
her  from  heaven,  but  which  a  fickle,  faith¬ 
less,  and  ungrateful  nation,  in  the  hour  of 
her  imprisonment  and  dutress,  believed  to 


have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Evil  One. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  we 
have  said  of  the  desolate  condition  of 
France  at  this  time,  and  the  general  de¬ 
scription  given  of  the  dwelling-place  of  this 
remarkable  girl.  The  reason  will  presently 
be  obvious.  The  river  Meuse  flows  along 
a  plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dom¬ 
remy.  Several  villages  situated  on  the 
sides  of  adjacent  heights  givea  picturesque 
eflfect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
close  proximity  with  the  cottage  of  our 
heroine  is  the  old  church,  with  its  Lom¬ 
bard  tower,  large,  massive,  and  delajiidat- 
ed.  The  house  is  one  story  high,  with 
irregular  windows.  The  room  into  which 
the  outer  door  leads  is  the  ordinary 
kitchen  of  a  small  country-house,  with 
its  customary  large  fire-place,  extensive 
hearth,  and  chimney  aperture  of  great 
width  and  height.  An  inner  door  opens 
into  a  small  room,  more  narrow  and  ob¬ 
scure  than  the  first,  extremely  dark  and 
dismal.  This  was  the  chamber  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  The  walls  are  somber,  rough,  and 
uneven.  A  recess  in  the  wall,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  boards  very  rudely  put  to¬ 
gether,  served  the  purpose  of  a  press  or 
buffet ;  and  there,  we  are  told,  all  the 
worldly  possession,  the  slender  store  of 
apparel,  the  Suinlay  and  Feast-day  best 
clothes  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  were  ke})t.  Of 
her  education  we  have  some  few  reminis¬ 
cences.  She  was  not  taught  to  re-id  and 
write ;  for  reading  and  w'riting,  in  tho.so 
days,  were  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the 
convent  or  momustery,  or  to  the  walls  of 
the  Universities,  or  to  a  privileged  few. 
But  her  mother  taught  her  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Angelical  Saluta¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  other  person  but  her  mother 
taught  her  the  truths  of  her  religion,  and 
gave  her  that  instruction  which  a  good 
child  of  those  days  was  rt*quired  to  have. 
She  also  taught  her  to  spin  and  to  sew. 
It  was  only  in  her  childhood  that  she  was 
put  to  the  field  to  take  care  of  her  father’s 
flocks,  if  she  ever  was  thus  employed  at 
all.  Of  the  amiable  character  and  excel¬ 
lent  disposition  of  Jeanne,  \vc  have  a  tes- 
timonv  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  in  the 
depo.sition  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
her  youth,  named  Haumette,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Jeanne  : 

“  In  childhfxxl,  she  was  simple  in  her  man¬ 
ners,  pious,  and  of  a  f^lowiriK  spirit  in  her  de¬ 
votions,  and  gentle,  and  often  pensive  and 
abstracted.  She  delighted  in  gathering  flowers 
— not  for  chaplets  or  wreaths  fur  herself,  or  for 
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her  young  companionH,  but  for  dccoratiooH  of ' 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  or  other  saintly  per-  i 
Bonages.  As  Jeanne  advanced  in  years,  a  I 
change  ^eeuis  to  have  taken  place  in  her  tastes  | 
and  habits.  She  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  | 
sight  and  management  of  horses,  in  laborious  | 
exercises,  in  the  traoitions  of  the  evils  which  ' 
bad  befallen  the  country,  and  the  struggles  of ' 
its  children.  She  became  strongly  excited  by  | 
those  relations.  She  had  frequent  visions,  and  | 
those  things  may  have  influenced  the  destiny  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc.” — VoL  2,  p.  20.  i 

When  asked  by  her  judges  what  motive  j 
had  induced  her  to  abandon  her  home  ^ 
and  domestic  duties  for  the  camp  of  sol-  ! 
diers,  and  a  life  so  foreign  to  her  habits  i 
and  unsuited  to  her  sex,  she  had  only  a  | 
few  words  for  an  an.swer :  “  La  pitie  qu’il  j 
y  avoit  au  royaume  de  France.”  On  j 
another  occasion,  she  gave  expression  to  ■ 
the  extent  and  power  of  her  suffering  1 
patriotism  in  the  following  words:  “Je 
n’ai  jamais  vu  sang  de  Franyois  que  mes 
cheveux  ne  leva-ssant.” 

We  will,  however,  recur  to  one  or  two 
of  those  visions  which  Joan  pretended  to 
see,  or,  probably,  under  a  mental  derange-  i 
ment  e:isily  explicable  to  the  physiologist, 
did  really  see  in  her  mind’s  eye.  It  ap- 
jKNirs  that  there  was  an  o  d  tra<lition  of  a 
jirophetic  nature  prevalent  in  France,  in 
the  time  even  of  the  childhood  of  “La 
belle  et  la  brave  fille,”  that  a  maiden 
should  come  out  of  Lorraine,  by  whose 
heroic  deeds  France  was  to  be  saved  from 
ruin.  Domremy,  also,  had  its  legends  and 
trmlitions,  and  among  its  inhabitants  a 
child  of  a  highly  sensitive  temperament, 
and  an  imagination  highly  poetical,  upon 
whom  such  prophetic  teachings  were  not 
likely  to  be  lost.  By  her  own  confessions, 
we  are  informed  that,  from  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  Jeanne  d’Arc  was 
subject  to  frequent  hallucinations  of  the 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell. 
Luminous  trains  of  surpsissing  brilliancy, 
and  visions  of  angels,  were  seen  by  her 
at  noonday.  Strange  voices  were  heard 
by  her  when  she  imagined  she  was  quite 
alone  ;  and  fragrant  odors,  like  incense, 
were  perceived  by  her  when  some  of  her 
spiritual  visitors  made  their  ap{>earance. 
She  had  communication  and  counsels  in 
this  manner  with  angels — visits  from  the 
archangel  Micliael,  the  angel  Gabriel,  St. 
Cath  nne,  and  St.  Marguerite.  She  had 
reached,  by  her  own  account,  her  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  when  she  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  the  voice  (“la  voix”)  which  an¬ 


nounced  to  her  that  France  should  be 
saved  by  her. 

“  The  first  vision  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1425,  about 
mid-day,  in  her  father’s  garden,  on  the  eve  of  a 
festival.  The  church  was  close  to  that  part  of 
the  garden  where  she  was,  and  in  the  direction 
of  it  she  perceived,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  most 
brilliant  dazzling  light,  and  while  she  stood 
aazing  with  terror  on  this  bright  light,  she 
heard  a  voice  sa\ing  to  her,  ’Jeanne,  sois 
bonne  et  sage  enfant ;  va  souvent  it  I’eglisc ;’ 
and  at  the  sound  of  this  voice  she  was  greatly 
frightened.  Many  days  had  not  elapsed  before 
she  bad  another  vision ;  the  brilliant  light  was 
again  seen,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  she  perceived 
figures  of  a  noble  appearance.  One  of  these 
had  wings,  and  seeing  to  be  an  angel,  but  his 
form  and  mien  were  those  of  a  prnd'komme. 
And  this  angelic  personage  said  to  her:  ‘  Jeanne, 
va  au  secours  du  Roi  de  France,  et  tu  hii  rendras 
son  royaume.’  She  answered,  all  tremblingly  : 
‘Messire,  jc  ne  suis  qu’une  pauvre  fille;  jc  no 
saurais  chevaucher,  ni  conduire  les  hommes 
d’armes.’  The  voice  (‘la  voix’)  said  to  her: 

‘  Tu  iras  trouver  M.  de  Baudricour,  Oapitaino 
de  Vancouleurs,  et  il  te  fera  mener  au  r<>i. 
Sainte  Catherine  et  Saint  .Marguerite  viendront 
t’assister.’  The  brightness  passed  a«ay,  the 
vo’ce  ceased  to  be  heard,  the  poor  girl  remained 
some  time  stupefied  with  amazement,  and  burst 
out  crying.  The  prud'homme  was  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel,  with  the  flaming  sword,  who 
battled  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The 
same  celestial  visitor  again  appeari^  to  her, 
found  her  spirit-troubled  and  deject*  d,  and 
spoke  to  her,  and  encouraged  her:  ‘Et  lui 
raconta  la  pitid  qui  esioit  au  royaume  de  France.’ 
The  visions  fr.iin  this  time  became  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  Figures  all  in  white, 
saints  adorned  with  crowns,  appeared  to  her, 
and  spoke  with  voices  so  sweet  and  full  of  ten¬ 
derness  that  they  could  not  be  heard  without 
weeping.  But  when  they  look  their  depHrture 
she  wept  still  more,  and  she  wished  with  all 
her  heart  they  had  carried  her  away  with  them. 
At  other  times  she  felt  ashamed  in  their  pre¬ 
sence.  Her  manner  of  speaking  of  the  saints 
is  remarkable.  In  some  of  her  respon-cs,  when 
under  examination,  she  called  them  ‘  ses  freres 
du  Paradis.’  In  ueneral  she  spoke  of  them  as 
her  voices  (‘ses  voix.’)” — Vol.  2,  p.  80. 

We  can  not  indulge  in  further  extracts, 
or  in  pursuing  the  career  of  this  noble, 
but  unfortunate  maiden,  through  the 
paths  of  glory  and  victory,  to  the  gates 
of  her  prison,  or  within  view  of  her 
funeral  pyre.  We  have  coupled  her  with 
another  visionary,  and  have  s|K)ken  freely 
and  frankly  of  their  hallucinations.  These 
are  phenomena  easily  to  be  credited  and 
explained  now,  though  in  former  times, 
and  till  within  a  few  years  of  our  own 
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day,  they  were  either  denied  to  have  oc- ' 
curred,  or  attributed  to  some  evil  and 
mysterious  cause.  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  make  further  reference  to  Mr. 
Ma«iden’8  two  volumes,  and  touched  upon 
the  really  interesting  chapters  on  Sweaen- 
borg,  Maniacal  Epidemics,  the  Flagella¬ 
tion  Mania,  the  Convulsive  Chorea,  as 
well  as  what  is  termed  Theomania.  It  is 
only  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Madden  has 
collected  in  these  volumes  a  large  and 
varied  mass  of  information  on  the  subject 


of  mental  disease  and  excitation.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  matter  had 
been  arranged  more  commodiously,  and 
that  the  work  had  indicated  a  greater 
fiiculty  in  our  author  for  order  and  sym¬ 
metry.  The  subject  is  specially  interest 
ing  at  the  present  moment,  when  electro¬ 
biology,  clairvoyance,  and  spirit-rapping 
among  the  learned  experiraentals,  and 
witchcraft  and  magic  amongst  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  superstitious,  find  unqualified 
acceptance. 


From  Colburn’s  New  Monthly  Mifrulne. 
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As  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ragu- ! 
8^  which  have  afforded  so  curious  an  in- 1 
sight  into  the  condition  of  France,  milita- ' 
ry  and  political,  during  the  last  fifty  | 
years,  are  drawing  to  their  close,  they  ' 
are  arousing  a  vast  amount  of  acrimony  ! 
and  ill-will  in  Paris.  This  was  naturally  : 
to  be  expected,  for  the  last  portion  of  the  i 
Memoirs  refers  to  statesman  and  warriors,  \ 
some  of  whom  are  still  left  on  the  scene, 
or  whose  death  has  been  so  recent  that 
they  still  live  in  the  memory  of  their  con- 
temjKiraries.  Hence,  too,  considerable 
hesitation  has  been  evinced  by  the  editor : 
originally  he  designed  that  the  Memoirs 
should  terminate  with  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X. ;  but  fortunately  he  has 
altered  his  mind,  and  brought  them  down 
to  the  year  1841.  The  history  of  two 
such  reigns  requires  hardly  any  comment¬ 
ary  :  it  has  been  already  verified  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  events,  and  the  Bourbons,  true  to 
their  character  of  learning  nothing  and 
forgetting  nothing,  paved  the  way  for 
that  happier  state  of  things  which  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
France. 

M^ramres  du  Mar 4ch&l  Marmont”  V ola  8  and 
9.  Paris ;  Perratin. 
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In  truth,  the  French  were  magnani¬ 
mous  in  the  extreme :  they  allowed 
Charles  X.  the  greatest  latitude ;  and 
even  when  the  pressure  grew  intolerable, 
they  urged  him  to  concessions  which 
might  have  secured  the  throne  for  his 
family ;  and  when  at  length  they  rose  in 
self-defense,  their  treatment  of  the  bigoted 
king  was  marked  with  a  degree  of  mode¬ 
ration,  which  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  contempt  they  felt.  The  reign  of 
Charles  X.  commenced  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices,  and  his  abolition  of  the 
censorship  put  the  crown  on  his  popular¬ 
ity.  But  a  false  step  soon  changed  the 
current  of  public  opinion.  The  king  had 
said  to  the  general  officers  who  followed 
Louis  X  VIlI.  on  foot  to  the  tomb :  “  You 
accompanied  my  brother’s  remains  on 
foot ;  henceforth  you  will  be  near  my 
person  on  horseback.”  A  few  days  later 
thep  w’ere  dismissed  on  half-pay.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  ungracious  step  wa.s 
insisted  ujwn  by  M.  de  Villele,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  popularity  the  king  had  ac¬ 
quired  with  the  army,  and  wished  to 
show  that  the  power  was  in  himself  alone. 
The  clergy,  too,  soon  did  their  share  in 
estranging  the  public  mind : 
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“  I  must  confess  that  the  intriguing  movements 
of  the  French  clergy  were  perceptible  every 
where.  Now,  if  the  FVenoh  nation  is  religious 
and  disposed  to  render  to  the  priests  all  that  is 
their  due  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  the  priests  become  an  object  of  antipathy 
to  them  as  soon  as  they  interfere  in  secular 
matters :  and  yet,  among  us,  it  is  a  mania  of 
theirs  to  do  so.  They  were  found  in  the 
provinces  to  be  intriguants,  and  insubordinate 
toward  their  superiors;  and,  at  court,  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  highest 
politic;d  questions.  Whatever  lengths  they 
might  go  to,  they  were  always  sure  of  impunity. 
A  mandate  of  toe  Cardinal  de  Croi,  Chaplain- 
general  of  the  Army,  and  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
an  honest  man,  but  passive  instrument  of  the 
intriguers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  caused 
intense  excitement  In  this  extravagant  publi¬ 
cation  he  seized  the  civil  authority,  and  upset 
all  the  laws  which  governed  the  kingdom.  This, 
however,  produced  no  unplca.sant  re.sults,  so  far  j 
as  he  was  concerned.  Prince  Mettemich,  who  ! 
was  then  at  Paris,  said  to  me :  ‘  At  Vienna,  a 
priest,  for  such  conduct,  would  have  been 
stripped  of  his  office  and  sent  to  a  seminary.’ 
But  Cardinal  De  Crol  did  not  even  receive  a  re¬ 
primand  from  royalty.  This  mode  of  action,  so  i 
terrible  in  its  effects,  was  felt  everywhere,  even  ; 
in  the  army.  The  chaplains  of  divisions  had  | 
too  great  authority  conceded  them,  which  hu-  ' 
miliated  the  officers.  They  made  regular  re¬ 
ports  to  the  chaplain-general.  They  sent  notes 
about  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  war  frequently  gave  appointments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  them.  More  than  once  the 
chaplain-general  overthrew  the  labors  of  the 
inspectors.  In  what  country  could  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  possibly  succeed  ?” 

Tlie  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
secured  Marmont  the  embassy  to  Russiit, 
to  which  country  he  proceeded,  Avith  a 
magnificent  retinue,  in  February,  1826. 
f)n  the  road,  he  stopped  at  Berlin,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  king.  He  spe<ak8  in  high 
terms  of  all  the  military  arrangements  of 
the  Prussians,  and  the  simplicity  which 
characterized  the  court.  Amon^  other 
sights,  he  visited  the  arsenal,  which  Avas 
<lecorated  with  an  immense  number  of 
captured  French  flags.  He  consoled  him¬ 
self,  however,  on  closer  examination,  by 
findin|r  that  these  flags  had  belonged  to  , 
the  b  rench  regiments  before  the  eagles  j 
Avere  given  in  exchange.  They  had  been 
found  in  a  store  during  the  occupation  of  I 
Paris.  Tliere  AA’as  also  a  large  quantity 
of  flags  belonging  to  the  Garde  Nationalc  ; 
and,  as  Marmont  justly  says,  all  these 
flags,  collected  with  such  care  and  dis¬ 
played  with  such  pride  to  the  ignorant, 
only  attested  the  entrance  of  foreign  ar¬ 
mies  into  France  and  Paris,  of  which  the  | 
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whole  world  was  aware.  But  as  regards 
the  praises  he  bestows  on  Russia,  we  are 
bound  to  be  silent;  for  the  French  em¬ 
bassador  evidently  succumbed  to  that  rare 
fascination  A\-hich  is  the  specialty  of  the 
j  Russian  reigning  house.  We  may  make 
room,  however,  for  one  anecdote  referring 
to  the  present  emjieror : 

“  I  witnessed  with  admiration  the  education 
;  given  by  Nicholas  to  his  son,  a  charming  prince ' 
{  of  rare  beauty,  and  in  whom  time  Avill  doubtless 
i  develop  great  qualities.  I  asked  the  Emperor 
I  to  allow  me  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  he  re- 
I  plied :  ‘  You  want  to  turn  his  head  It  would 
be  a  fine  motive  of  pride  for  the  little  fellow,  if 
ho  were  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  general  who 
has  commanded  armies.  I  am  much  affected  by 
your  wish  to  see  him,  and  you  can  satisfy  it 
when  you  go  to  Zarskd  Zelo.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  my  children.  You  will  ex¬ 
amine  them,  and  talk  with  them  ;  but  a  formal 
introduction  would  be  unsuitable.  I  wish  to 
make  a  man  of  my  son  before  I  make  a  prince  of 
him.’  The  entire  staff  of  this  heir  to  a  great 
empire  consisted  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  his 
governor,  and  the  masters  engaged  in  his  educa¬ 
tion.  More  than  once,  the  emperor,  on  hearing 
the  details  of  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  lamented  ndth  me  the  ridiculous  pomp 
I  which  surrounded  that  prince  from  his  birth.” 

I  The  coronation  at  Moscow  was  accom- 
I  panied  by  an  event  of  great  importance — 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Constantine,  Avho 
had  long  declined  being  present.  Even 
for  that  sanguinary  tyrant  Marmont  can 
'  find  words  of  apology — almost  of  praise, 

I  The  only  thing  that  c.an  be  justly  said  in 
j  his  favor  is,  that  ho  was  sensible  of  Lis 
j  own  defects,  and  therefore  resigned  the 
j  throne  ;  bnt  beyond  that  our  sympathies 
I  with  the  butcher  of  Warsaw  can  not  go. 

I  For  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  effects  of 
;  his  A’isit  Avere  incalculable ;  for  the  Rus- 
I  sians  are  great  stickler’s  for  the  hereditary 
i  right  of  kings,  and  they  could  not  quite 
I  comprehend  the  escamotage  which  had 
taken  place.  Constantine’s  presence  at 
the  coronation  showed  the  legitimacy  of 
the  succession,  and  every  murmur  was 
hushed.  After  the  coronation  festivities 
Avere  over,  Marmont  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  dining  cn  famille  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  added  to  the  honor  of  the 
invitation  by  the  remark  :  “  I  have  asked 
you  to  a  dinner  without  ceremony  ;  you 
will  dine  with .  Madame  de  Nicholas.” 
With  the  dessert  entered  the  heir-appar¬ 
ent,  AA’ho  went  through  his  exercise  as  a 
private  in  the  presence  of  the  guests. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  Nicholas  had 
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thenceforward  one  stanch  partisan  the 
more  at  the  court  of  France.  It  is,  in 
truth,  surprising  at  what  a  cheap  rate 
monarchs  can  purchase  friendship.  After 
leaving  Moscow,  Marmont  spent  some 
days  with  Constantine  at  Warsaw.  The  ! 
grand  duke,  he  tells  us,  was  not  a  great 
general,  for  he  was  deficient  in  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  qualities.  lie  also 
takes  occasion  of  this  vLsit  to  give  us  his  j 
views  of  the  Russian  army.  The  only 
noteworthy  paragragh,  as  applying  to  re¬ 
cent  events,  is  the  following : 

“  To  prove  the  indispensable  slowness  of  re¬ 
cruiting  in  the  Russian  army,  I  vtill  mention  a 
recent  fact.  At  the  period  when  I  quitted  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  army  was  at  such  a  strength  that,  after 
deducting  the  troops  in  Asia,  Finland,  and  the 
home  garrisons,  there  were  300,000  men  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  be  concentrated  on  any  point,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  army  of  Poland  and  the  Cossacks. 
The  two  Turkish  campaigns  carried  off  by  ill¬ 
ness,  plagues,  etc.,  and  the  enemy’s  fire,  200,000 
men.  This  estimate  may  appear  exaggerateii, 
but  it  was  made  by  Prince  Woronzoff,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Russ'an  generals,  whose  as¬ 
sertion  is  an  authority  for  me.  The  state  of 
Europe  not  being  alarming,  the  authorities  did 
not  hasten  to  fill  up  their  places.  When  the 
Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  in  1830,  scarce 
120,000  men  could  be  collected.  During  that 
war,  which  lasted  nine  montlis,  the  utmast 
strength  concentrated  did  not  exceed  160,000 
men,  which  prolonged  the  contest.  The  great 
strength  of  the  Russian  army,  in  1826,  resulted 
from  the  levies  extraordinary  of  1812  and  1813, 
which  were  only  disposable  in  1816,  and  were 
kept  up.by  peace  having  endured  since  that 
period.” 

The  embassy  to  Russia,  although  flat¬ 
tering  to  Marrnont’s  pride,  was  his  ruin  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  During  lus  ab¬ 
sence,  his  aflfairs  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
confusion,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  up 
every  thing  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and 
only  reserved  to  his  own  use  five  hundred 
a  year.  The  king  lent  him  £20,000  in  hLs 
hour  of  need;  but  the  revolution  of  July 
finally  stripped  him  of  all  the  hopes  he  had 
entertained  of  being  able  to  rescue  his 
paternal  property.  A  prospect  was  held 
out  to  him  of  the  supreme  command  of  the 
ex(>edition  to  Algiers,  but  this  he  was 
eventually  juggled  out  of  by  the  minister 
of  war.  But  these  personal  matters  need 
not  detain  us ;  events  were  daily  occurring 
in  Paris  which  presaged  the  impending 
storm,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard. 
On  Louis  XVm.’s  return  to  France,  he 


had  decided  that  the  National  Guard 
should  perform  the  service  at  the  palace 
on  the  3d  of  May,  being  the  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  Paris.  This  was 
kept  up  by  Charles  X.,  who,  however,  al¬ 
tered  the  day  to  the  12th  day  of  April, 
the  anniversary  of  his  entry  in  1814.  It 
Avas  also  the  custom  to  have  a  grand  re¬ 
view  of  the  National  Guard  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Things  went  on  quietly  till  1827, 
when  the  jiopulace  began  to  grow  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  the  king  was  inclined  to  de¬ 
fer  the  review  sine  die,  but  was  over-per¬ 
suaded  by  the  Duke  of  Reggio, 
commandant  of  the  force.  The  absoluti.st 
party  did  all  in  their  jiower  to  exacerbate 
the  people,  and  spread  rumors  th.at  the 
king’s  life  M'ould  be  endangered  at  this  re¬ 
view.  The  troops  were  consigned  to 
their  barracks,  and  cartridges  is.sned  to 
j  them.  On  the  apjiointed  day,  50,000  men 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  assembled  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Things  went  on  very 
quietly,  the  only  exceptions  being,  that  in 
three  of  the  legions  the  cry  of  “Vive  le 
Roi  !”  was  accompanied  by  others  of 
“Down  with  the  Ministers!”  “Down 
with  Villele !”  and  Isolated  shouts  of 
“Down  with  the  Jesuits!”  After  the 
troops  h.ad  marched  pjist,  the  Duke  of 
Reggio  went  up  to  the  king  to  receive  his 
orders.  Charles  X.  replied  to  him,  in  our 
author’s  hearing :  “  M.  le  Marechal,  you 
will  issue  a  general  order,  in  which  you 
will  inform  the  Nation.al  Guard  of  my  sa- 
tisfiiction  with  the  number  and  excellent 
appearance  of  those  present  at  the  review, 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  expressed  on  my 
behalf  while  adding  my  regret  that  a  few 
cries  which  it  pains  me  to  hear  were 
mixed  with  them.” 

“  The  king  set  out  for  the  Tuileries.  On  arriv- 
ing  there  and  dismounting,  be  took  leave  of  us 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  He  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  with  that  air  of  bonhomie  peculiar  to 
him,  ‘  Come,  there  were  more  good  than  bad.’ 
I  immediately  replied,  ‘  Why,  more  than  seven 
eighths  were  good.’  Such  was  the  king’s  tem¬ 
per  when  he  returned  home ;  but  the  legion  of 
the  Chauss^  d’.\ntin,  the  same  which  had  ut¬ 
tered  hostile  cries,  while  passing  under  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  set  up  one 
hoarse  shout  of  ‘Down  with  VillMel’  The 
minister  was  dining  with  M.  Appony,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  embassador,  and  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  insult  In  this  fury  he  quitted  the  table 
and  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  induced  the 
king  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  men  on  duty  were  dismissed  hur¬ 
riedly  and  disgracefully  m  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  without  having  even  been  relieved  from 
their  poets.” 

This  extraordinary  event  had  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  France. 
After  insulting  and  offending  a  vain  body 
of  men,  they  were  sent  home  without  being 
disarmed,  and  were  converted  into  the 
most  bitter  enemies  of  the  king.  To  add 
to  the  general  dissatisfaction,  the  censor¬ 
ship  was  restored,  and  Charles  X.  plainly 
evinced  the  sentiments  by  which  he  was 
led  by  visiting  the  camp  of  St.  Omer. 
He  was  so  well  received  that  he  gave  way 
to  some  slight  feelings  of  absolutism,  and 
even  said  to  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  after 
a  review :  “  With  those  brave  fellow’s  a 
king  might  make  himself  obeyed,  and  the 
progress  of  government  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated.”  To  this  the  duke  drily  responded, 
that  “  the  king  would  be  unable  to 
dismount,  and  he  was  already  fatigued.” 
But,  wliile  paving  the  way  in  this  royal 
fashion  for  aespotism,  the  king  yielded  to 
public  opinion  by  dismissing  Villele,  and 
clK'Osing  a  ministry  from  among  the 
liberal  elements.  This  step  restored 
the  affections  of  the  people  for  a  while ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  his  confidence 
was  given  to  the  exponents  of  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  principles.  The  ministry 
was  ]>laced  in  an  equivocal  position  ;  for  it 
had  to  combat  the  royal  influence,  w’hich 
was  exerted  to  thw’art  their  progress. 
After  various  changes  from  bad  to  worse, 
Polignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was 
consummated. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  the  fatal 
ordinances  w’ere  issued,  although  Polignac 
had  given  his  word  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  to  Poz*o  di  Borgo,  the  Russian 
embassador,  that  no  com/)  would  be 

accomplished.  Owing  to  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  Paris,  Charles  ordered  Mar- 
mont  to  assume  the  command,  and  thus 
his  downfall  was  rendered  a  certainty. 
The  old  saying  about  Q>u>»  I)eri»  must  be 
true,  or  else  the  king  would  have  remem¬ 
bered  how  Marmont  behaved  on  a  prior 
occasion,  when  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  at  Paris.  After  the  Duke  ot 
Rjigusa,  the  Dauphin  most  precipitated 
matters : 

“  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  royal  family 
on  my  arrival  at  SV  Cloud  was  not  very  reas¬ 
suring.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
range  of  the  Dauphin’s  mind.  It  has  not  the 
capacity  to  combine  two  ideas;  but,  on  the 


other  hand,  his  resolution  is  unchangeable, 
though  the  absurdity  is,  that  this  absolute  de¬ 
cision,  which  no  reasoning  can  change,  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  result  of  accident 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  any  thing  satis¬ 
factory  with  him.  His  share  in  the  power,  was 
therefore,  fatal.  He  prevented  any  effective  re¬ 
medy  being  applied  to  the  immense  difficulties 
of  the  moment  King  Charles  X.  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  gentleness  and  kindness.  He  knew 
that  nature,  in  gifting  him  with  those  qualities 
which  made  him  loved,  had  not  endowed  him 
with  the  eminent  capacity  to  master  and  sub¬ 
jugate  the  situation.  His  heart  was  easily 
moved,  and  his  mind  could  be  worked  upon,  at 
lea.st  momentarily.  The  action  might  be 
fugitive,  but  it  could  be  renewed.  In  addition, 
he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions 
of  his  youth.  I  could  recount  a  thou.sand 
instances  which  would  recall  the  Prince  of  Gob- 
lentz  in  all  its  purity ;  still  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  straightforwardness  about  him.  All 
these  qualities,  had  they  Ijeen  opportunely  em¬ 
ployed,  might  liave  saved  both  himself  and  us, 
but  their  effect  was  destroyed  by  the  harshness 
and  savage  pride  of  his  son.” 

Until  the  28th,  matters  remained  tolera¬ 
bly  quiet  in  Paris,  but  then  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  rise.  Collisions  took  place  between 
them  and  the  troops,  and  Marmont’s  best 
resource  wa.s  to  send  off  messengers  to  the 
king,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  things. 
By  three  in  the  afternoon  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  whole  population  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  Bourbons,  and  Marmont 
proposed  concessions.  A  deputation  of 
five  notables  waited  upon  him.  After  a 
consultation  he  decided  on  sending  a 
statement  of  their  jgrievances  to  the  kin|f. 
This  was  of  no  effect,  for  Polignac  still 
kept  Charles  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  revolution  must  be  put  down  by 
force.  Marmont,  who  must  have  borne  in 
mind  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  had  not, 
however,  the  courage  to  indorse  such 
views,  and  allow’cd  the  popular  party  to 
strengthen  their  hands  by  his  temporizing 
policy'.  As  for  ai^  attempted  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  Pari.sians  when  their 
blood  is  once  roused,  the  events  of  1 848 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
such  measures.  The  king,  who  in  this 
matter  was  far-sighted,  consequently  re¬ 
lied  to  Marmont’s  appeal  by  ordering 
im  to  keep  his  troops  together,  and 
operate  in  ma.s8es.  Instead  of  this,  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detachments, 
and  when  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of 
concentration,  the  consequence  of  his  de¬ 
lay  cost  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  At  the  same 
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time,  defection  became  visible  among  the 
troops,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  carried  over 
the  6th  and  53rd  Regiments  stationed  on 
the  Place  VendOme.  This  was  the  turn¬ 
ing  point,  and  henceforward  the  people 
had  every  thing  in  their  own  hands.  One 
fault  followed  the  other  in  rapid  succes- 
uon,  and  Marmont  was  saved  the  com¬ 
mission  of  further  mistakes  by  a  royal 
order  to  fall  back  with  all  his  troops  on 
St.  Cloud.  This  was  effected  with  such 
indecent  haste,  that  the  marshal  was  un¬ 
able  even  to  call  in  the  detached  posts  he 
had  stationed  to  defend  the  entrances  of 
the  narrower  streets.  What  can  we 
think  of  a  general,  grown  gray  in  war¬ 
fare,  w'ho  calmly  allowed  a  detachment  of 
the  6th  Regiment  to  cut  their  way 
through  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty  men 
which  it  originally  counted.  But  it  W'as 
Marmont’s  unhappy  destiny  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  exposed  to  circumstances  which 
were  altogether  superior  to  him,  and 
hence  he  committed  one  great  succession 
of  errors,  each  more  inexcusable  than  the 
other.  T^e  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
in  his  defense  was,  that  the  garrison  of 
Paris  was  numerically  too  w'eak.  It  only 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men  and  twelve 
uns,  and  of  this  small  number  twelve 
undred  w’ere  disarmed  and  cut  off  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  as  they  were 
scattered  over  the  city  on  detached  duty. 
But  we  can  not  for  a  moment  allow  his 
plea  th:^  the  events  justified  his  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 
His  duty  was  simply  to  repress  the  revo¬ 
lution  as  quickly  as  possible ;  for  in  no 
other  case  is  it  so  true  that  the  person 
who  hesitates  is  lost. 

On  Marmont’s  retreat  from  Paris,  he 
met  the  dauphin  between  St.  Cloud  and 
Boulogne,  who  received  him  wnth  great 
coldness.  The  king,  however,  listened  to 
his  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Paris,  and  sent  off  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
inart  with  full  powers  to  negotiate.  The 
next  day  Marmont  spent  in  inducing  the 
king  to  retire  from  the  Aucinity  of  the 
capital,  and  in  the  evening,  fearing  an 
attack  on  St.  Cloud,  of  which  he  had 
been  advised,  he  issued  a  general  order 
to  the  troops  without  consulting  with  the 
dauphin,  who  was  oomnumder-in-chief,  on 
the  subject.  This  led  to  a  very  pretty 
scene. 

“  The  dauphin  entered  the  royal  apartment  at 


the  moment  I  quitted  it,  but  by  another  door. 
I,  consequently,  did  not  meet  him,  but  I  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  him.  Two  minutes  had 
scarce  elapsed  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  furious 
manner.  He  ordered  me  to  follow  him,  and  I 
hardly  entered  the  room  when  he  siezed  me  by 
the  throat,  exclaiming  : 

“  ‘  Traitor,  miserable  traitor !  you  dare  to  is¬ 
sue  a  general  order  without  my  permission!’ 

“  On  this  sudden  attack,  I  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  thrust  him  far  from  me — he 
redoubling  his  cries  and  recommencing  his  in¬ 
sults  : 

“  ‘  Give  me  your  sword !’ 

“  ‘  It  may  be  torn  from  me,  but  I  will  never 
give  it  up.’ 

“  He  bounded  on  me,  drew  my  sword  and  I 
fancied  he  w'ould  strike  me  with  it  He  then 
shouted : 

“  ‘  Gardes  du  Corps,  help !  Seize  the  traitor ! 
carry  him  away !’ 

“  Half  an  hour  elapsed,  when  M.  de  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  captain  of  the  Guards,  brought  me  back 
my  sword,  and  informed  me  that  the  king  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  me.  I  went  immediately.  The  king 
said  to  me : 

“  ‘  You  have  done  wrong  to  publish  a  general 
order  without  submitting  it  to  my  son  ;  but  I 
allow  he  has  been  too  quick.  Go  to  him.  Con¬ 
fess  your  fault :  he  will  allow  his.’ 

“  ‘  Too  quick,  sire !  is  it  thus  that  a  man  of 
honor  is  treated  ?  See  M.  le  Dauphin  ?  Never ! 
A  wall  of  bronze  henceforward  is  raised  l>e- 
tween  him  and  me.  Such  is  the  reward  of  so 
many  sacrifices,  the  recognition  of  such  devo¬ 
tion  1  Sire,  the  sentiments  toward  yourself 
are  not  equivocal ;  but  your  son  causes  feel¬ 
ings  of  horror  to  me.” 

“  ‘  Come,  my  dear  marshal,  calm  yourself :  do 
not  add  to  all  our  misfortunes  by  separating 
from  us !’  the  king  said,  mildly.  Then,  taking 
both  my  hands,  and  throwing  his  arms  around 
me,  he  led  me  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  which 
was  purposely  left  ajar  that  all  the  officers  on 
duty  might  be  witnesses  of  the  reparation.” 

The  quarrel  was  patched  up,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  wall  of  bronze.  The  mar¬ 
shal  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  “  Monseigneur, 
I  have  come  by  the  king’s  express  orders 
to  acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  in  pub¬ 
lishing  an  order  without  your  consent.” 
The  dauphin  replied :  “  As  you  allow  your 
fault,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  to  quick.” 
He  then  added :  “  Besides,  I  have  been 
punished  for  it,  for  I  cut  myself  wdth  your 
sword.”  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity, 
which  Marmont,  as  a  Frenchman,  could 
not  neglect ;  so  he  added,  “  It  was  never 
intended  to  shed  your  blood,  but  to  de¬ 
fend  it.”  The  dauphin  then  said,  “  Come, 
don’t  think  any  more  about  it — emharaa- 
son«-«ott#.”  Marmont  had  his  revenge, 
for  he  would  not  stoop  to  be  embraced, 
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and  when  the  dauphin  shook  his  hand,  he 
would  not  j>re88  his  in  return.  But,  with  all 
liis  faults,  the  dauphin  displayed  consider¬ 
able  generosity  of  feeling ;  for  after  ho  had 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  he  asked  Marmont  to  forgive 
him  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Marmont  did  not  imitate  his 
generosity  by  erasing  this  circumstance 
from  his  Memoirs. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  strata- 
em  by  which  Charles  X.  was  driven  from 
t.  Cloud,  and  the  details  of  his  progress 
to  the  sea-coast  do  not  possess  such  inter¬ 
est  as  to  cause  us  to  dwell  in  any  length 
upon  them.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  attend  Charles  X.,  and  he 
summarized  their  character  very  simply  : 
“  Au  fait  et  au  prendre,  ce  sont  deux  co¬ 
quins  et  un  renegat.”  At  Cherbourg,  two 
American  packet-boats  were  placed  at  the 
roval  disposal,  one  of  them  being  the 
Charles  Carrol,  which,  str.angely  enough, 
belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte!  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  Portsmouth,  Marmont  received 
a  certificate  from  the  the  king  of  his  ^ood 
behavior,  and  the  world  was  all  before 
him  where  to  choose  a  new  master.  He 
acted  wisely  in  quitting  the  king,  for  the 
sight  of  the  man  to  whom  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe  was  in  great  measure  owing,  must 
have  been  any  thing  rather  than  agree¬ 
able. 

From  England,  Marmont  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  Dalma¬ 
tian  projHjrty,  and  received  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  the  emjHjror.  The  late  events 
in  Paris  formed  the  principal  to])ic  of  his 
convers.ation  with  Prince  Metternich,  and 
the  complicity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  discussed.  Marmont  held  him  guilt¬ 
less  of  such  perfidy.  He  had  not  conspired 
directly,  as  M  as  proved  by  the  slight  pow¬ 
ers  ho  was  invested  with  at  starting  ;  but 
it  M  as  probable  he  had  foreseen  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  prepared  betimes  to  profit  by 
it.  For  this  purjiose,  he  neglected  no¬ 
thing  M'hich  could  increase  his  |>opularity 
and  flatter  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  He 
had  greatly  injured  the  royal  cause  by 
blaming  too  opcmly  the  method  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  he  w.as  innocent  of  any  ira- 
medute  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  King. 
Metternich  M'as  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
confirmed  it  by  the  folloM’ing  anecdotes  : 

“  In  1815,  and  after  the  return  from  Ghent,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  paid  a  visit  to  Metternich.  He 
said  tliat  he  must  be  aM’are  of  the  unpopularity 


of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  how 
destitute  they  M-ere  of  ability ;  that  a  novel 
overthrow  was  evidently  preparing  for  them ; 
and  he  asked  Metternich  if  the  foreign  powers 
would  give  him  the  advantage  of  their  sanction, 
in  case  he  might  be  summoned  to  take  their 
place  on  the  throne.  The  prince  gave  him  a 
formal  and  negative  reply. 

“  At  a  later  period,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made 
the  following  overture  to  Prince  Eugene.  He 
informed  him  that  it  was  superfluous  to  prove 
that  the  Bourbons  were  unfit  to  govern ;  he  and 
Prince  Eugene  had  each  their  partisans,  and  he 
proposed  to  him  to  unite  them,  in  the  event  of 
a  revolution  occurring,  and  dve  the  throne  to 
the  candidate  who  received  the  most  suffrages. 
Eugene  replied,  that  if  France  were  ever  again 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  his  influence  M  ould  be 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  his  l>enefactor. 
Eugene  informed  the  emperor  of  Austria  of  this 
proposal,  and  his  reply.” 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  exerted  his  utmost 
strength  to  overthrow  the  state  edifice,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  find  good  enter¬ 
tainment  for  himself  amidst  the  ruins.  At 
the  period  of  the  catastrophe,  Charles  X. 
and  his  family  tirat  designed  to  retire  to 
Austria,  M’hen  the  emperor  told  Marmont, 
with  a  laugh,  “  he  would  clear  out  the 
j)alace  of  Briinn  for  them,”  M’here  the 
Duke  of  lieichstadt  was  then  residing. 

I  The  events  of  1830,  according  to  Mar- 
I  mont,  had  a  pernicious  eftect  on  the  son 
,  of  Napoleon,  by  arousing  his  vanity  and 
j  suggesting  too  flattering  dreams  of  j)ower. 
Tlie  young  Duke  had  been  educated  to 
entertain  some  degree  of  reverence  for 
legitimacy,  and  as  long  as  the  elder  branch 
I  retained  the  throne,  he  remained  quiet ; 
but  M’hen  they  were  expelled  in  favor  of 
the  Orleans  branch,  he  considered  that  he 
I  possessed  a  right  to  the  throne,  for  he, 

I  too,  M’as  legitimate  in  his  way.  The  por- 
j  tion  of  Marmont’s  Memoirs  referring  to 
'  the  young  Napoleon  M  ill  probably  be 
read  Mdth  great  av’idity ;  ana  the  interest 
they  possess  will  serve  as  our  excuse  for 
dM'elhng  a  little  fully  on  this  subject.  Ills 
I  first  introduction  took  place  .at  a  ball 
given  by  Lord  Cowley,  M’here  all  the  im- 
,  perial  family  was  present.  Marmont 
I  round  that  the  young  Duke  bore  eonsider- 
I  able  resemblance  to  his  father :  liis  eyes, 
deep  set  in  their  orbit,  and  smaller  than 
I  Napoleon’s,  had  the  same  expre8.sion,  fire, 
and  energy.  His  brow  was  like  his 
father’s,  tlie  loM’er  part  of  the  face  and 
the  chin  were  Napoleon’s.  His  com¬ 
plexion,  too,  bore  tne  same  pallid  hue ; 
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but  the  remainder  of  his  face  was  Aus¬ 
trian.  He  was,  also,  five  inches  taller 
than  his  father.  During  a  lengthened 
conversation,  the  young  man  spoke  ar¬ 
dently  of  his  profession,  and  the  desire 
he  felt  to  be  engaged  in  the  field.  He 
hoped  that  France  and  Austria  would 
one  daj"  be  closely  allied,  and  their  armies 
fight  side  by  side.  “For,”  he  said,  “I 
can  not  and  dare  not  make  war  against 
France.  father’s  commands  forbade 
me,  and  I  will  never  infringe  them.  My 
heart  also,  as  well  as  a  wise  and  good 
policy,  forbids  me.”  Soon  after  this  in¬ 
terview,  Marmont  received  permission 
from  the  Austrian  government  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  with  the  young 
duke,  and  we  fancy  must  have  bored  him 
sufficiently  with  the  accounts  of  the 
French  campaigns  and  his  views  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  policy,  such  as  have  been  described 
more  than  enough  in  these  pages.  The 
only  passage  worth  quoting  is  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  duke  seems  to  display 
a  judgment  beyond  his  years.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  last  campaign,  he  remarked, 
“  My  father  and  mother  ought  never  to 
have  quitted  Paris,  the  one  for  war, 
the  other  for  peace.”  This  is  the  pen-and- 
ink  portrait  Marmont  draws  of  the  young 
duke  : 

“  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  caprices  of  fortune. 
Bom  on  the  step  of  the  highest  and  mast  pow¬ 
erful  throne,  destined,  apparently,  to  rule  over 
a  multitude  of  peoples,  his  star,  so  brilliant  at 
its  dawn,  gradually  paled.  Each  day  during 
his  life  obscured  his  future,  and  finally  all  was 
over  with  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after 
having  pas.sed  his  brief  life  in  a  false  situation, 
crowned  with  oppo.sition,  contradictions,  and 
anguish.  His  body  was  naturally  fragile^  He 
was  greatly  weakened  by  the  r^idity  of  his 
growth,  ^veral  of  the  most  important  ornns 
were  not  sufficiently  developed,  while  outers 
seemed  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of  his  life. 
His  stomach  was  extremely  small,  and  his 
brain  enormous.  A  bad  system  of  living,  at 
first  resulting  from  a  want  of  appetite,  and  then 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  doubtless  contri¬ 
buted  to  augment  this  state  of  suffering.  His 
education  was  directed  by  an  honorable  man, 
Count  Maurice  von  Dietrichstein.  It  might 
have  been  more  extensive,  and  borne  better 
fruit  He  was  well  acquainted  with  modem 
languages ;  but  he  possessed  slight  aptitude  for 
the  exact  sciences.  A  good  memory  had  favor¬ 
ed  the  study  of  histoiy,  which  he  was  well 
versed  in.  Ifilitary  studies  possessecl  the  chief 
attraction  for  him.  He  found  but  slight  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  fiu^hionable  world,  where,  however, 
be  was  welcomed.  At  a  later  date,  when  his 


development  had  been  completed,  he  would  un- 
doubt^ly  have  been  different,  but  a  pretensi  n 
to  stoicism  and  high  reason  would  have  kept 
him  for  a  length  of  time  on  guard  against  the 
ascendency  of  woman.  He  was  a  good  and 
graceful  horseman,  and  remarkably  active. 
His  &ce  had  something  gentle,  serious,  and 
melancholy  about  it,  though  sometimes  a  pierc¬ 
ing  and  harsh  look,  which  reminded  you  of  his 
father  when  enraged,  fiushi-d  his  face.  His 
education  and  the  strange  position  he  occupied, 
had  forced  him  to  employ  dissimulation  at  an 
early  age.  Thus  this  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  character.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
false  and  deceitful.  This  accusation  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  justified ;  but  his  ex¬ 
treme  reserve,  and  a  degree  of  prudence  be¬ 
yond  his  years,  prevented  him  from  ever  being 
carried  further  than  he  wished.  In  conclusion, 
his  manners,  sometimes  caressing,  and  the 
seduction  he  exercised,  when  he  chose  to  take 
the  trouble,  authorized,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
unjust  accusation  on  the  part  of  his  enemies. 

“  His  mind  was  lucid  and  clear.  His  compre¬ 
hension  was  facile,  his  conceptions  prompt,  his 
applications  correct.  His  chief  defect  was  aim¬ 
ing  at  effect,  and  this  was  most  preceptible  in 

public . This  young  man,  despite  his 

qualities  and  his  seductiveness,  was  not  per¬ 
fect,  /md  I  know  not  if  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  qualities  to  play  a  part  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  complications  of  the  period,  but  he 
had  precious  elements  in  him,  and,  above  all, 
character,  graciousnc&s,  and  finesse,  qualities 
highly  necessary  in  the  diflficult  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  He  was  fond  of  his 
grandfather,  and  managed  to  say  all  he  pleased 
to  him  without  causing  offense.  The  emperor, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  royal  family,  loved  him 

tenderly . His  death  was  a  great  political 

event  The  military  party  in  France,  known 
as  the  Bonapartists,  had  no  bond  of  existence 
after  his  decease.  It  was  only  held  together  by 
the  son  of  that  man  who  had  been  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  in  such  manner  that,  for  the 
past,  it  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  for  the 
present,  it  was  presumed  to  have  the  sujtport 
of  a  powerful  monarch.  Without  Austria,  the 
Bonapartist  party  was  a  cipher.  Being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  it  has  no  longer  even  a  nominal  cxis- 
It  has  passed  away,  and  its  reminences  alone 
survive.”* 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Keichstadt 
was  superinduced  by  the  exertions  made 
to  bring  his  regiment  into  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency.  He  was  obliged  to  lay  up 
from  an  indisposition ;  but  some  evil  dis- 
{>osed  persons,  among  others  a  man  of  the 
n.ame  of  Kutschera,  aide-de-camp  general 
to  the  emperor,  asserted  that  the  young 
duke  was  effeminate  and  wanted  energy, 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1832. 
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as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated 
80  easily.  These  remarks  were  repeated 
to  him,  and  wounded  his  feelings  deeply. 
From  that  moment  he  voluntarily  com¬ 
mitted  acts  of  imprudence  to  prove  his 
courage.  He  was  very  fond  of  shooting, 
and  indulged  in  this  spoil  during  the 
most  trying  weather.  The  result  was 
speedy  and  terrible,  and  soon  there  was 
no  hope  left  in  saving  his  life.  He  died 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  Marmont  received  from  him, 
shortly  prior  to  his  death,  his  portrait, 
with  the  bust  of  his  father  oppo.site,  under 
which  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

“  Arrive  pres  do  moi,  par  un  zele  sincere, 

Tu  me  contais  alors  ttpstoirc  dc  mon  p^re ; 

Tu  sais  combien  moivaine,  attentive  a  ta  voix, 

S’echauffait  au  recit  dcs  ses  nobles  exploits.” 

Marmont  was  received  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  at  Vienna,  and  even 
Germans  put  themselves  out  of  their  way 
to  p.ay  him  compliments.  Thus,  on  being 
presented  to  the  Archduchess  Therese, 
the  present  Queen  of  Naples,  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father  said  to 
her,  “If  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
history,  you  will  already  know  the  mar¬ 
shal.”  lie  speaks  Avell  of  Viennese  society, 
and  has  the  justice  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  paternal  government.  The  following 
remark  deserves  quotation  in  the  present 
ultra-liberal  days : 

“  .4n  opinion,  very  generally  spread,  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact  that  Austrian  Italy  is  weighed 
down  by  the  taxes,  whose  produce  is  sent  to 
Vienna.  According  to  an  official  report  which 
I  saw,  and  whose  truth  is  incontestable,  it  is 
proved  that,  under  the  French  administration, 
the  amount  of  taxation  was  half  as  much  again 
as  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  a  much 
smaller  sum  was  devoted  to  the  public  works  in 
the  country.” 

After  a  lengthened  residence  in  Vienna, 
Marmont  proceeded  on  his  travels,  of 
which  he  has  already  published  an  ample 
account  in  an  immense  number  of  octavo 
volumes.  They  need  not,  therefore,  de¬ 
tain  us ;  but  we  will  select  one  anecdote, 
for  the  express  benefit  of  those  travelers 
who  pin  their  faith  on  the  statements  of 
their  ciceroni. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Milan,  the  triumphal  arch, 
begun  by  Napoleon  and  finished  by  Francis  I.,  ' 
was  receiving  the  last  touches.  This  monu-  j 
ment  instances  a  fact  honorable  to  the  monarch  ^ 


who  completed  it.  Instead  of  emulating  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  obliterated  from  all  monuments  on 
which  he  put  his  hand  the  marks  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  substituted  his  own,  to  create  in 
posterity  the  illusion  that  he  created  them,  the 
Emperor  Francis  desired  that  this  arch  should 
preserve  the  character  and  reminiscence  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  erected.  History  is  im¬ 
perishable.  In  lieu  of  changing  facts,  it  should 
make  them  known  in  their  proper  succession. 
This  principle  was  followe<l  here.  The  arch  re¬ 
presents  in  its  lower  part  Napoleon’s  entry  into 
Vienna ;  the  upper  portion  depicts  Francis  en¬ 
tering  Paris.  It  is  a  rimme  of  our  history  of 
that  day !  Still,  while  rendering  justice  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  spirit 
has  been  disgui.scd  in  the  execution.  The  bas- 
reliefs  executed  by  Napoleon’s  orders  have  re¬ 
mained  in  their  place,  but  the  book  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  monument  applies  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  what  refers  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  entry  of  the  latter  into  Vienna  has  been 
transformed  into  a  representation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria’s  entry  into  Milan.  This  manner  of 
interpreting  the  bas-reliefs  is  the  only  one 
known  at  the  present  day,  and  will  remain  so 
in  the  future.” 

During  the  course  of  Marmont’s  travels 
he  appears  to  have  spent  some  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Egypt,  w'here  he  was  intima¬ 
tely  lie  Avith  ll^ehemet  Ali.  In  the  last 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  he  supplements  the 
details  already  published  in  nis  Travels. 
It  is  eA'ident  that  the  Pacha  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  a  rupture  AA'ith  Turkey,  and  he 
told  Marmont  that,  being  well  aware  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sultan,  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  strengthen  his  hands 
by  paying  the  annual  tribute.  Marmont 
was  cogmeant  of  the  truth  of  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  for,  on  passing  through  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  had  learned  from  the  French 
and  Austrian  embassadors  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  hostilities  had  proved 
ineffectual.  Still  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  .advise  the  following  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing: 

“  In  spite  of  the  justice  of  your  views,  you 
can  not  follow  without  danger  the  course  you 
propose.  You  would  lose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
the  rights  you  have  acquired,  and  which  have 
been  rccognired.  The  at  faeto  power,  however 
great  it  may  be,  and  particularly  in  Turkey, 
where  it  frequently  overthrows  the  dejure  au¬ 
thority,  can  not  cause  the  latter  to  be  totally 
forgottea  Do  not  try  to  lose  a  useful  ally. 
Your  rights  date  from  the  treaty  of  Kutayah, 
when  all  Europe  intervened,  and  thus  you  have 
a  place  in  the  European  family.  Rut  you 
received  the  investiture  of  the  provinces  you 
govern  as  a  vassal,  subjected  to  tribute  and 
various  conditions.  As  long  as  you  fulfill  these 
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you  h»Ye  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  your  side. 
If  you  try  to  liberate  yourself  from  them,  you 
tear  with  your  own  hands  the  title-deeds  of  your 
authority,  and  Europe  will  become  your  enemy, 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  not  be  weaken¬ 
ed . As  regards  the  tribute,  you  can 

delay  the  payment  by  various  pretexts,  or  only 
pay  it  in  part,  but  you  must  not  state  that  you 
refuse  to  pay  it  longer.  Do  not  sacrifice  by  one 
imprudent  step  certainty  for  uncertainty,  or 
take  the  shadow  for  the  substance.” 

Mehemet  Ali,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  particularly  pleased  at  this  advice, 
but  ended  by  following  it.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  wisdom  of  such  procedure, 
aud  never  changed  in  it :  he  never  gave 
any  ground  for  the  charges  brought  so 
gratuitously  against  him,  and  did  not 
once  think  of  marching  to  Stamboul  or 
overthrowing  the  Sultan’s  throne.  Mar- 
mont  then  informed  Mettemich  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  had  offered  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  the  great 
Powers  to  interfere.  F ranee  and  England 
answered  evasively,  while  Russia  accepted 
the  proposition,  w’hen  suddenly  the  w’ar 
broke  out,  owing  to  “  the  intrigues  of  the 
English  embas-sador,  a  species  of  madman, 
w^ho  served  blindly  and  even  with  exag¬ 
geration  the  W'ild  raryof  Lord  Palmeraton 
against  us,  (the  French  ;)  for  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  hatred  of  England 
for  Mehemet  Ali  was  based  on  the  friend¬ 
ship  the  latter  felt  for  France,  and  the  as¬ 
cendency  'we  exercised  over  him.”  But 
Mehemet  Ali  spoiled  his  own  game  by  a 
desire  to  satisfy  his  personal  feelings.  He 
had  such  an  intense  hatred  for  Khosrev 
Pacha  that  he  insisted  on  his  dismissal 
from  Stamboul,  and  at  the  same  time 
Austria  provoked  an  intervention  which 
delayed  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Prince  Mettemich  entertained  such  a  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  victorious  march  of  Mehemet 
AIL,  that  he,  in  imagination,  saw  him 
already  in  Stamboul ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  Austrian  interauncio  to  hand  a  note 
to  the  Porte  engaging  it  not  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  but  claim 
the  assistance  of  the  envoys  of  the  great 
Powers  in  settling  the  matter  amicably. 
Singularly  enough,  the  Russian  embassa¬ 
dor  did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  this 
intervention,  while  his  court  had  strongly 
refused  to  have  any  act  or  part  in  it.  But 
Prince  Mettemich  was  never  inclined  to 
allow  his  plans  to  be  thwarted  by  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  political  honesty.  The  rage 
which  this  step  of  the  Austrian  produced 


in  the  Em|>eror  Nicholas  was  fearful. 
“  Jupiter  did  not  make  Olympus  tremble 
more  violently ;  Neptune  did  not  hish  the 
waves  more  furiously  than  did  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  break  out  upon  the  Austrian 
embassador.  He  declared  that  he  saw  in 
this  conduct  of  Prince  Mettemich  a  horri¬ 
ble  act  of  treason,  and  he  w'as  almost  on 
the  point  of  sending  an  army  into  Galli- 
cial”  This  access  of  rage  had  such  a 
powerful  effect  on  Mettenuch  that  he  took 
to  his  bed  immediatelv  on  hearing  about 
it,  and  kept  it  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  he  was  in  extreme  danger.  The 
result  W'as,  that  finding  himself  compro¬ 
mised  W'ith  Russia,  he  conceived  his  |>olicy 
drew  him  to  an  intimate  connection  with 
England.  “  In  addkfen,”  Marmont  adds, 
“  England  is  the  natural  friend  of  Austria, 
for  there  are  no  opposite  interests  between 
these  two  powers,  nor  any  point  of  con¬ 
tact  which  can  cause  them  to  originate.” 
We  fancy,  had  ^Marmont  been  writing 
just  at  present,  this  passage  would  h.ave 
been  erased.  The  Danube  will  prove  a 
most  unpleasant  point  of  contact,  from 
which  various  divergences  of  opinion  will 
emanate.  However,  we  will  throw  in  the 
following  as  a  crumb  for  the  Cobdenites  : 
“From  this  period  Mettemich  w’as  the 
very  humble  serv.ant  of  P.almerston !” 
This  extract  from  Marmont’s  Memoirs 
will  prove  at  any  rate  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  no  creation  of  yesterday,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston’s  name  possessed 
as  great  a  prestige  on  the  Continent  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  as  it  does  now  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  great  war. 

At  the  ensuing  conference  of  London 
on  Turkish  matters,  Nicholas  went  over 
to  the  side  of  England,  although  then  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Whigs — not  through  any 
redilection  for  us,  but  through  his  intense 
atred  to  Louis  Philippe.  “  He  regarded 
it  as  a  great  victory  to  break  an  alliance 
of  w’hich  he  felt  an  intense  hatred,  and  he 
found  an  indescribable  enjoyment  in  sepa¬ 
rating  two  allies,  whom  opposing  interests 
divided,  and  old  animosities  separated 
through  so  many  centuries,  but  whom 
passing  circumstances  had  brought  to¬ 
gether.”  It  strikes  us  that  this  iiolicv  on 
the  part  of  Russia  is  hereditary.  llfow'- 
ever,  the  success  of  Nicholas’s  maneuvers 
was  shown  in  the  sudden  separation  which 
produced  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July, 
1839.  Tlie  following  passage,  which  ter¬ 
minates  a  fierce  diatribe  on  the  part  of 
Marmont,  deserves  quotation : 
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“  The  affection  Austria  entertains  for  England 
can  be  understood,  nor  must  it  be  blamed.  The 
two  states  Itare  not  a  single  interest  opposed. 
Each  of  them  has  a  peculiar  part  to  play,  which 
proves  the  complement  of  the  other.  Austria 
is  powerful  through  her  numerous  army  and 
large  population,  ller  navy  is  unimportant 
England  is  powerful  through  her  navy,  and  her 
army  is  secondary.  The  one  is  rich  through 
her  extended  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her 
industry  ;  the  otlier,  by  her  agriculture  and  her 
trade,  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rivalry 
of  England.  Hence  there  are  natural  relations 
between  those  two  countries,  and  it  is  but  a  step 
from  them  to  friendship  and  alliance.  Ages 
have  set  the  seal  on  these  relations.  They 
were  only  interrupted  during  ten  years.  Prince 
Mettemich  decided  on  reestablishing  them. 
There  is  also  another  point  of  view  which  de¬ 
serves  notice  :  it  is,  that  Russia  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  Austria  as  of  England,  and  in  this 
matter  the  interests  of  England  and  Austria  are 
mixed  up,  while  France,  necessarily  the  rival 
and  enemy  of  England,  may  have  a  variable 
policy  which  accidentally  draws  us  near  to 
Russia.” 

Of  course,  Marmont  speaks  with  "rent 
indignation  of  the  conduct  of  Guizot, 
whom  he  calls  the  dupe  of  England,  and 
bitterly  laments  that  France  did  not  take 
theinitiative  by  seizing  on  St.  .Tc.an  d’Acre. 
She  would  have  had  at  that  period  a 
superiority  of  twenty  ves-sels  of  the  line,  | 
assuring  her  the  Slediterraneau  as  a 
French  lake  “for  an  indefinite  period  | 
Europe  would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  ■ 
France,  who,  not  pushing  her  advantages  j 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  would  have  | 
dictated  laws  without  firing  a  single  shot. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  ministry  would  have  j 
been  overthrown  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  proceedure,  and  then,  who 
would  h.ave  been  left  to  check  the  ambi¬ 
tious  designs  of  France  ?  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  that  the  absence  of  Marmont 
from  his  country  alone  prevented  such  a 
consummation.  Instead  of  this,  M.  Thiers 
aroused  revolutionary  passions,  and  the 
Marseillaise  reechoed  in  every  street,  as 
if  the  events  it  recalled  were  a  guarantee 
of  victory.  And  then,  not  satisfied  with 
menacing  the  public  repose,  a  still  greater 
fault  was  committed  by  threatening 
Europe,  without  having  the  power  to  carry 
such  measures  into  effect,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  But  let  Marmont  speak  for  him¬ 
self: 

“  And  then,  why  bring  up  that  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine?  I  certainly 
lamented  as  much  as  anybody  the  loss  of  our 


provinces  |on  the  left  bank  and  of  Belgium ; 
perhaps  it  was  bad  policy,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  deprive  us  of  the  old  conquests, 
which  only  scrve<l  to  give  France  what  she  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  her  equi'/ibrium  with  those 
states  which  had  been  aggn-n'dized  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Recapture  those  provinces  when 
the  occasion  is  favorable ;  but  do  not  speak 
about  it  when  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  do 
not  regard  as  a  magnanimous  resolution  what  is 
only  an  empty  boast  This  headstrong  and 
senseless  policy  developed  the  slumbering  feel¬ 
ing  of  patriotism  in  Germany.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  last  twenty -five  years  for 
their  defense  —  nothing  had  been  organized  ; 
but  these  peoples,  so  suddenly,  so  brutally 
menaced  in  their  repose,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
proi)erty  and  their  honor,  placed  them.selves  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  Thus  the  confidence  was 
destroyed  which  had  been  founded  by  liabit  and 
the  interest  of  peace.  But,  in  thus  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Europe,  the  result  was, 
j  that  nothing  was  dared,  no  help  was  given  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  squadrons,  so  .superior  to 
those  of  England,  hastened  to  regain  a  shelter- 
I  ing  port  There  was  a  display  oifitnfiironnfrie 
I  in  words,  of  modes^  and  fear  in  action.  Na- 
'  tions  are  like  individuals ;  wisdom  ordains  ap- 
I  prehension  of  distant  events;  talent  discovers 
I  them  betimes,  and  prepares  the  means  to  con- 

3'  uer  them,  and  when  they  have  arrived,  courage 
espises  and  surmounts  them.  But  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite,  covers  a  sovereign  and  a 
nation  with  ridicule  and  contempt  Louis 
Philippe,  in  adopting  the  system  suggested  to 
him,  lost  the  opinion  for  wisdom  which  he  en¬ 
joyed,  at  a  cheap  rate,  perhaps,  and  which  he 
owed  to  the  longanimity  of  his  character,  to  the 
species  of  talent  which  nature  had  endowed  him 
with,  and  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  means 
of  conducting  an  intrigue  which  saves  him  from 
a  momentary  embarrassment,  but  never  rises  to 
the  conception  w  the  execution  of  a  great  sys¬ 
tem.’ 

At  .my  rate — how'ever  much  ^larmont 
m.ay  despise  the  preparations  made  for 
^he  Egyptian  campaign,  of  which,  he  says, 
there  was  not  a  single  man  in  Europe, 
excepting  perhaps  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
j  believed  m  their  success — events  proved 
the  wisdom  of  our  ministry.  The  affairs 
of  Egypt  were  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and  the  good  effects  of  our  policy 
were  shown  in  the  last  war,  when  the 
Egyptian  contingent  behaved  admirably, 

I  and  md  no  l^ht  part  in  checking  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  the  Principalities. 

Marmont’s  Memoirs  may  be  said  to  ter¬ 
minate  with  the  Egyptian  war.  He  ap- 
]>ears,  in  his  despair  with  France,  to  have 
determined  on  writing  no  more.  lie  was 
evidently  no  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  other  lands  his  views,  though 
1  treated  with  respect,  were  not  followed. 
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Hence  he  occm>ies  his  diary  with  caticam 
picked  up  in  Viennese  circles,  or  in  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  countries  he  visited. 
Among  the  former,  he  has  several  referring 
to  the  Princess  Mettemioh,  who  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  new  dynasty  in 
France.  Thus,  on  her  being  compliment¬ 
ed  by  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire,  on  some  magnificent  diamonds 
she  wore,  she  replied,  brutally,  “  At  any 
rate,  they  were  not  stolen,”  in  reference  to 
Louis  Philippe’s  usurpation.  liut  the 
French  minister  would  not  put  up  with 
such  rebuffs;  he  threatened  the  lady,  in 
her  husband’s  presence,  that  he  would  re¬ 
port  home  faithfully  every  remark  she 
made  insulting  to  majesty ;  and  the 
princess,  probably  fearing  an  embargo 
being  laid  on  her  millinery,  thenceforward 
maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Another 
anecdote  refers  to  England  : 

“  I  must  give  here  an  account  of  a  capital  les¬ 
son  Mr.  Lamb,  the  English  embassador,  gave 
the  princess.  The  union  between  France  and 
England  had  inspired  her  witli  extreme  hatred 
against  both  countries.  As  she  was  a  violent 
partisan  of  Charles  V.,  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Bilbao  had  caused  her  extreme  rage.  She 
spoke  before  twenty  persons,  myself  among 
others,  in  the  most  unguarded  terms.  Among 
other  remarks,  she  said,  ‘  I  should  like  to  see 
Lamb  hung,  and  would  go  and  pull  his  legs.' 
This  remark  could  not  remain  a  secret,  and 
Lamb  was  informed  of  it  Some  time  after,  the 
princess  made  her  usual  request  to  him  for  his 
portrait,  to  be  added  to  her  collection,  and  the 
embassador  promised  it  to  her.  But,  instead  of 
sending  it  in  the  proper  form  for  insertion  in 
an  album,  be  sent  ner  a  large  crayon  portrait, 
in  a  frame,  and  informed  her  that  he  had  chosen 
this  size  to  afford  her  the  pleasure  of  tianging 
him.” 

From  the  remainder  of  the  last  volume, 
which  consists  of  various  mM<mge«^  princi¬ 
pally  essays  of  Marmont,  we  need  only 
select  one  as  possessing  the  requisite  im¬ 
portance  for  quotation.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  memoir  on  the  commerce  of  Russia, 
w’ritten  by  Count  Fiquelmont,  former 
mioister  of  Austria,  and  bearing  date 
February  14,  1861.  The  remarks  on 
Russian  railways  w'e  especially  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  speculative  readers : 

“  In  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  writ¬ 
ing  me,  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have  in 
writing  the  principal  heads  of  a  conversation  we 
had  on  the  commercial  resources  of  Southern, 
as  compared  with  Northern,  Russia.  I  was, 
and  am  still,  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of 


the  Ru.ssian  empire  is  far  more  developed  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  The  following  is  the 
ground  of  my  argument : 

“  There  are  three  lines  of  river  navigation  be¬ 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  These  lines 
converge  in  L^e  Ladoga,  and  are  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Volkhov  and  the  Neva,  by  the 
Ladoga  Canal.  This  fluvial  system,  which  tra¬ 
verses  and  unites  almost  the  whole  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  empire,  is  the  object  of  continued  care  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  GovemnienL  Peter  the 
Great  created  it ;  but  the  modem  improvements 
in  engineering  have  greatly  increasca  the  rami- 
fleations  of  this  system,  to  which  all  tlie  water¬ 
courses  in  the  interior  have  boon  attached.  The 
nature  of  the  country  renders  the  portages 
short,  and  they  can  be  traversed  at  a  slight  ex¬ 
pense. 

“  A  plan  of  a  canal  still  exists,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  join  the  Dnieper  to  the  Vistula,  and 
thus  establish  a  communication  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic :  it  bore  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Canal ;  but,  either  owing  to  the  dif- 
flculties  of  the  ground  or  its  .slight  utility,  it  has 
been  neglected,  and  remained.  I  believe,  a  pro¬ 
ject  The  Dwina  and  its  affluents  carry  to  Riga 
all  the  produce  of  this  part  of  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
Dnieper  navigable  since  my  departure  from 
Russia.  If  the  difflculUes  presented  by  this 
navigation,  in  the  shape  of  cataracts,  were  over¬ 
come,  the  produce  it  would  carry  to  Odessa  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  now  goes  to 
the  Baltic.  Here  is  one  fact  established,  which 
assures  the  north  a  superiority  of  commerce. 

“  The  second  fact  is  still  more  decisive  :  it  is 
that  of  the  sea  navigatioa  Your  residence  at 
Venice  enables  you  to  procure  there  the  most 
exact  statements  of  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  You  will 
learn,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  what  time 
is  required  in  sailing  from  Odessa  to  Cadiz ;  for 
we  must  take  into  account  the  time  spent  in 
waiting  a  favorable  wind  to  pass  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  This  is  frequently  as  long  as  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sail  from  Petersburg  to  the  United 
States.  The  Mediterranean  only  bears  the  com¬ 
merce  of  its  own  basin ;  the  North  Sea  that  of 
the  world.  Russia  would  find  a  greater  ailvan- 
tage  in  a  connection  northward  than  to  the 
south,  even  if  the  system  of  her  river  navigation 
had  not  imposed  this  law  on  her. 

“  Your  opinion  has  much  weight  in  Europe, 
M.  le  Marcchal,  and  I  have  regretted,  conse- 
qnently,  that,  in  your  work,  you  strengthened 
the  idea  that  the  forces  of  Southern  Russia  arc 
susceptible  to  a  great  development;  I  under¬ 
stand  by  forces,  produce,  trade,  and  commerce. 
The  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at,  that  a  want 
of  expansion  exists,  which  might,  sooner  or  later, 
menace  Constantinople.  As  I  am  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  it  here ; 
for  the  question  is  a  grave  one,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  European  policy  to¬ 
ward  Russia.  There  are  in  Southern  Russia 
climatic  conditions,  which  produce,  at  nearly 
equal  intervals,  years  of  complete  drought. 
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sometimes  destructive  to  the  whole  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  ;  when,  during  the  month  of  May,  the 
east  winds  prevail,  there  is  no  rain,  and  the 
steppes  supply  no  herbage :  this  happened 
twice  during  the  twelve  years  I  spent  in  Russia. 
It  is  calculated  that  every  tliree  or  four  years 
the  crop  of  cereals  is  below  the  average.  Too 
much  dry  weather  is  the  cause  of  this.  They 
are  satisfled  when  the  grass  is  not  completely 
dried  up ;  still,  years  of  famine  are  rare,  for  the 
superabundant  supply  in  favorable  years  ren¬ 
ders  it  possible  to  lay  up  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tionary  stock.  I  know  several  Russian  proprie¬ 
tors,  who,  seduced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
warmer  climate,  and  having  too  large  a  popular 
tion  on  their  estates,  made  use  of  the  privilege, 
and  transferred  the  excess  to  pasture  lands  in 
the  south :  they  all  regretted  it  A  Count 
Gourieff,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  the  same 
operation  from  the  center  of  Ru.S8ia  to  the  Vol¬ 
ga  :  he  doubled  his  fortune. 

“  These  various  facts,  which  I  can  authen¬ 
ticate,  give  me  an  explanation  of  a  historical 
phenomenon  which  I  could  not  understand.  I 
asked  myself  frequently  why  that  long  southern 
zone,  extending  from  Bes.sarabia  to  Asia,  had 
never  been  peopled  or  civilized  ?  'The  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  never  went  beyond  the  Crimean  coa.st ;  the 
Romans  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Wallachia. 
The  entire  zone  was  only  a  highway  for  the  mi¬ 
gratory  pt‘oples  from  Asia  and  the  Lower  V'olga : 
none  of  them  stopped  there.  The  Tartars,  who 
arrived  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  the  Turks 
took  Constantino|)le,  made  no  establishments 
there :  they  could  neither  a<lvance  nor  retire ; 
they  remained  in  a  nomadic  state.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty’  of  the  pro<luce  was  the  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  asked  myself. 

“  The  impossibility  of  increasing  the  popula¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  uncertain  pnxluction,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  any  large  factories.  There  is  no  capital 
sunk  in  the  south ;  for  the  commercial  hou.scs 
in  Odessa  are  merely  agencies  of  houses  at 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  foreigners ;  but  there 
is  nothing  which  has  taken  root  in  the  soil. 
Some  persons  believe  that  the  construction  of 
railroads  would  change  the  face  of  this  country 
by  bringing  the  places  of  production  and  ex¬ 
portation  clo^r.  The  landed  proprietors  would 
assuredly  profit ;  but  would  the  profit  be  in 
proportion  with  the  expenses  of  construction 
and  maintenance  ?  General  Destrem,  a  skillful 
engineer,  letter  competent  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  give  an  opinion  on  matters  connected 
with  Russia,  has  proved  most  indisputably  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  in  Rus¬ 
sia  would  be  always  too  expensive.  The  soil 
freezes,  even  in  the  boasted  south,  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  and  the  thaw  would  certainly  derange 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  rails.  Immense 
labor  and  outlay  would  be  required  to  repair 
such  long  distances  of  line.  I  can  understand 
railways  ^ing  made  in  countries  which  afford 
a  sufficient  return  to  private  companies :  it  is  a 


good  mode  of  laving  out  capital,  and  this  way 
of  traveling  may  be  the  cheapest.  But  are  the 
circumstances  similar  when  a  state  raises  money 
to  construct  railways?  The  interest  of  the 
debt  would  require  increased  taxation,  and 
hence  those  who  do  not  travel  would  have  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  those  w’ho 
benefit  by  the  railways.  This  would  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  case  with  Russia,  where  the  state 
alone  could  construct  them.  The  time  required 
in  finishing  the  Petersburg  line  proves  that 
marshes  are  as  troublesome  as  mountains  to 
overcome.” 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  occupied 
with  .1  description  of  the  military  colonies, 
and  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  this  may  be  omitted,  as  not 
possessing  special  interest  for  our  readers. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  .also,  that 
some  exculpatory  documents  are  added 
by  the  editor  to  the  last  volume,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  conduct  of  Prince  Eugene 
in  1814,  and  which  was  strongly  assailed 
by  Marmont  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Our  labor  is  ended ;  we  have  now  ex¬ 
amined,  impartially,  we  trust,  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  man  who  played  a  far  from 
unimportant  part  in  the  events  which 
agitated  Europe  during  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present.  Regarding  them  dispassion¬ 
ately,  and  with  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  by  other  writers,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  me¬ 
moirs,  and  are  inclined  to  give  Marmont 
credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  wish  to  portray  events  in  the  man¬ 
ner  from  which  he  regarded  them.  It  is 
but  natural  that  many  may  be  disi)08ed  to 
call  his  views  in  question,  and  deny  the 
the  justice  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  arrived  ;  we  have  already  done  so  in 
numerous  instances.  But  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  join  in  that  insane  cry  of  men- 
diicity  which  has  been  raised  ;  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  much  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  can  be  procured  from  Marmont’s 
revelations,  which  will  be  employed  by 
future  historians.  The  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  can  not  yet  be  given  im¬ 
partially  ;  too  much  passion  still  comes 
into  play,  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  France.  That  Marmont  should  bo 
an  object  of  suspicion  in  his  own  country, 
and  his  memoirs  regarded  as  apocry- 
ph.al,  does  not  surjirisc  us  ;  he,  the  ardent 
follower  of  Napoleon,  became  the  too 
faithful  servant  of  royalty,  and  paid  for 
his  devotion  by  a  lengthened  exile.  In 
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the  calm  retreat  he  selected  for  himself,  he 
had  many  opportunities  for  moralizing  on 
the  strange  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and 
forming,  what  appeared  to  him,  a  faithful 
judgment.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated  in  this  magazine,  we  do 
not  endorse,  his  views  about  the  emperor ; 
we  regret  that  Marmont  should  have  been 
led  away  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which, 
in  calmer  moments,  he  must  have  deeply 
lamented ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  take 
his  judgment  on  the  Gre.at  Emperor  as 
the  one  which  will  be  ratified  by  future 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no 
reason  to  deny  the  tnith  of  his  facts  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  attacks  made 
on  these  memoirs  are  the  result  of 
opinions  he  has  expressed,  rather  than 
historical  facts  he  has  described.  In  truth, 
when  we  remember  that  a  Frenchman  is 
the  author  of  these  memoirs,  we  ought  to 
give  him  all  credit  for  the  impartiality  he 
has  generally  displayed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  these  memoirs  bear  the  marks  of 
much  excision  and  interpolation  ;  but  for 
them  we  must  not  hlame  the  author. 
The  gentleman  intrusted  with  the  editor¬ 
ial  duties  has  surely  a  right  to  publish 
what  he  thinks  proper ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  all 
short-comings.  We  have  more  especially 
to  lament  the  reserve  which  is  evident  in 
the  Last  volume,  which  would  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  the  day ;  but  here 
we  find  little  of  importance.  Surely,  after 


exposing  Marmont’s  memory  to  so  great 
obloquy  by  the  publication  of  his  critiques 
on  the  emperor,  justice  would  have  re¬ 
quired  an  equal  expose  with  reference  to 
his  successors ;  and  there  is  so  much  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philij)pe 
which  has  not  yet  seen  light,  that  even  a 
slight  instalment  would  have  been  greeted 
wfith  satisfaction.  We  can  not  but  as¬ 
sume  that  Marmont  had  written  down 
much  about  our  contemporaries  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  known,  and  we 
hope  yet  to  receive  a  supplementary 
volume,  serving  to  throw  light  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  indubitably  iMissess- 
ing  as  much  interest  as  the  nine  which 
have  preceded  it. 

Rut,  even  if  no  further  revelations  ap¬ 
pear,  we  have  much  in  these  memoirs  of 
very  great  value,  as  furnishing  further 
confirmation  of  the  mistaken  views  hither¬ 
to  entertained  of  the  character  of  Najio- 
leon  I.  Wo  trust,  therefore,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  an  impartial,  because 
truthfid,  history  of  th.at  great  man  to  be 
written,  the  author  will  have  recourse  to 
the  memoirs  of  his  marshals  for  inforiua- 
;  tion,  and  amongst  these  he  must  not  for- 
I  get  the  mimoires  pour  aervir  which  w’e 
owe  to  the  pen  of  Mannont.  Their  puli- 
lication  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a 
paper  warfare,  that  much  additional  mat¬ 
ter  will  thus  be  obtained,  and  we  foresee 
many  reveLatioiis  which  we  may  here.after 
have  occasion  to  make  known  to  our 
readers. 


From  Ttit’i  Edinburgh  Magafine. 
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A  PABAI.LEL  instance  of  rapid  advance-  j 
ment  can  not,  perhaps,  be  found  in  history ' 
to  that  between  the  rise  and  present jpos!- 1 
tion  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great ! 
Britain.  Weaving  is  among  the  earliest 
authenticated  facts ;  Ea.stem  countries 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  superior¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  this  day  to 


equal,  or  even  rival  some  of  the  finest 
muslins  of  India ;  cert.ain  it  is  that  among 
the  higher  ranks  in  that  part  of  the  globe 
their  own  productions  of  that  jieculiar 
description  are  still  preferred  to  our  own. 
In  other  countries,  however,  the  taste  for 
English  goods  has  become  so  rooted,  that 
they  have  a  monopoly,  though  it  is  some- 
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what,  hut  very  sliglitly,  interfered  with  by 
America,  and  some  few  Continental  immu- 
facturers. 

The  first  mention  of  cotton  spinning  in 
England  is  to  bo  found  in  a  paper  dated 
1641,  when  it  W'as  said  to  have  been  lo¬ 
cated,  even  at  that  period,  at  Manchester ; 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  afterward  be¬ 
fore  it  became  of  the  slightest  importance, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  lunety-five 
years  since  that  cloth  wholly  composed  of 
cotton — a  mixture  of  wool  having  been 
generally  added — was  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  From  about  the  year  1700  to 
1 760,  the  only  manufacturers  were  weavers 
located  in  the  various  districts,  who  wove 
the  thread  during  the  day  which  their 
wives  and  children  spun  in  the  evenings 
and  leisure  hours ;  but  at  this  period  the 
raw  material  was  sent  to  the  operatives  by 
agents  from  Manchester,  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  collected  the  manufactured  article, 
iicchanical  j^enius  had  long  been  directed 
to  its  machinery.  In  1733,  1738,  and 
1753,  patents  were  taken  out  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  by  machinery ;  but  the 
first  grand  step  was  in  1767,  when  the 
spinning-jenny  appeared.  Two  years  af¬ 
terward,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  projected 
his  invention,  which,  sixteen  years  subse¬ 
quently,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  void, 
but  which  had  already  created  a  new 
trade.  Just  before  1800,  the  power-loom 
came  into  general  use,  by  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade  greatly  extended,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  a 
week  has  elapsed,  eertainly  not  a  new  mill 
has  been  erected  wnthout  some  improve¬ 
ment  or  other  having  been  brought  into 
operation.  Between  the  years  1701  and 
and  1 705,  the  average  yearly  importation 
of  cotton  was  1,170,911  lbs.;  between 
1705  and  1720,  it  was  2,173,287  lbs.,  or 
had  not  doubled  itself  in  the  fifth  part  of 
the  century ;  but  even  up  to  1775,  when 
three  quarters  of  the  centennial  period 
had  elapsed,  it  was,  on  the  average  of 
the  previous  years,  but  4,764,589  lbs. 
However,  when  weaving  by  machinery 
became  introduced,  so  did  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  cotton  increase ;  showing, 
what  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  that  the  supply 
can  be  made  to  equal  the  demand.  From 
1775  to  1780,  the  average  was  6,766,613 
lbs.;  from  1781  to  1785,  it  was  10,914,934 
lbs. ;  but  in  these,  the  two  last  were  ex¬ 
ceptional  years,  since  in  1784,  it  was  11,- 
482,083  lbs.,  and  in  1785,  when  Ark¬ 


wright’s  patent  was  thrown  open  to  all 
who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  had 
reached  as  high  as  18,400,384  lbs.  From 
this  particular  point  we  start;  in  1800 
the  consumption  was  56,010,732  lbs. ;  in 
1810,  it  was  132,488,935  lbs.;  in  1831,  it 
was  280,080,000  lbs.;  and  ag:iin  in  1841, 
it  was  487,992,355  lb.s. ;  in  1851,  it  was 
7,379,749  lbs.  To  show  the  imjiortance 
of  the  trade  more  particularly ;  the  im¬ 
portation  was,  in 

1775  .  4,764,589  lbs. 

1857  ....  1,023,886,528  “ 


Increase  in  82  year8,l,019,121,939  “ 

Up\vard  of  one  thousand  o/tnillions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  in  one  year!  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  quantity  can 
by  any  possibility  be  consumed,  yet  stocks 
I  in  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  hands  were  low,  and  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  receipt  at  the 
commencement  of  1857.  Still,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  liberal  allowance  for  wiiste,  1 J 
oz.  per  lb.,  there  remains  a  net  quantity 
of  yarn  applicable  to  the  production  of 
goods  of  no  less  than  912,000,000  lbs.  It 
has  been  noted  above  that  other  countries 
compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets  in 
goods,  but  part  of  this  net  produce  of 
yarn  goes  to  Germany,  Russia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  so  that  even  to  our 
rivals  do  we  supply  the  necessary  materials 
upon  which  they  work. 

The  real  importance  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture,  and  its  consumption  of  other  arti¬ 
cles,  are  not  represented  by  the  foregoing 
statistics.  Its  consumption  of  fiour  is 
very  large,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe  the 
origin  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
the  subsequent  triumph  of  Free-trade. 
Some  few  years  since,  in  a  single  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Glasgow,  the  duty  alone  upon 
the  flour  used  amounted  to  little  short  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  and  as  the  coarser  de¬ 
scription  of  goods  required  the  larger 
quantity  of  this  necessary  ingredient  to 
their  manufacture,  so  of  course  was  the 
total  profit  upon  the  whole  working  of  the 
factory  diminished.  The  Com  Laws  then 
w’ere  discovered  really  to  cripple  trade, 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  goods,  while 
they  crippled  the  power  of  purchasing ; 
hence  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  this  repeal.  An  extended  cul¬ 
tivation  of  wheat  in  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  India,  which  upon  its  arrival  here 
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is  taken  for  the  cotton  mills  on  accoimt  of 
its  peculiar  glutinous  quality,  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  branch  of  business.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  transit  for  goods  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
former  being  the  importing  and  exj)orting 
place  of  business,  the  system  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  railways  would  not  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  so  extensively  as  it  now  exists. 
The  first  commercial  line  in  England  was 
between  these  two  to^vns,  and  was  pro¬ 
jected  upon  a  supposition  that  goods 
would  be  conveyed  regularly  at  ten  miles 
per  hour.  After  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  line  was  laid,  a  competitive  trial  was 
made  of  locomotive.s,  in  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  calculation.  The  result 
was  so  far  beyond  what  was  expected, 
that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Directors :  “  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  digressing  from  the  subject,  when 
I  add  that  in .  contemplating  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  with  p.'isscngers, 
and  from  fifteen  to  tw’enty  miles  an  hour 
with  a  load  of  merchandise,  at  a  cost  of 
alnmst  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 

I  cim  scarcely  set  a  limit  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  country  has  a  right  to 
exfHjct  from  this  improved  mode  of  inter¬ 
course,  and  even  should  no  further  im- 
rovements  be  made — and  I  doubt  not 
ut  many  and  important  ones  will  follow 
— there  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
locomotive  engines  are  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  speed  beyond  any 
other  means  at  present  known.”  This 
bears  date  nine  mouths  before  the  line  was 
opened  in  1830. 

Another  important  trade  is  coexistent 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton — that  of 
printing  the  cloth.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  this  branch  bears  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  the  raw'  material,  and  ui)on 
this  also  depend  many  minor  bnmches. 
To  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
we  ow'e  the  introduction  of  this  art,  like 
many  others,  into  England.  The  first 
known  establishment  of  the  kind  was  at 
Kichinond,  in  Surrey,  in  about  1690.  At 
that  period,  Indhan  muslins  and  cloths 
alone  were  operated  upon,  .and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  interfered  so  materially 
with  the  consumption  of  silk  goods,  that 
after  several  serious  disturbances  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  government  of  the  day  took 
the  matter  up,  and  placed  an  excise  upon 


print  works,  by  way  of  protection,  very 
shortly  afterward — although,  originally, 
the  use  of  these  articles  was  absolutely 
prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties.  Sul)- 
sequently,  financial  considerations  ren¬ 
dered  the  revenue  thus  derived  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  given  up,  and  thus 
the  tax  remained  until  the  general  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  tariff  some  years  since.  To  the 
imjKJsition  of  this  tax  was  added  the  vi¬ 
cious  system  of  draw’bjick  upon  exporta¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  which  enormous  money 
frauds  were  perpetrated  upon  Government, 
to  the  injury  of  the  fair  trader,  great  loas 
of  morality  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
traffic,  and  the  infliction  of  a  most  serious 
blow  to  merchants  and  mercantile  credit 
in  foreign  markets.  If  a  m.an  required 
money,  it  was  an  every-day  transaction  to 
purchase  a  parcel  of  printed  goods  ujion 
credit,  ship  them  somew’here,  obtain  the 
draw’back,  and  so  get  into  possession  of 
capital  for  other  operations.  Their  ulti¬ 
mate  destin.ation  was  doubtful.  Tliey 
w'ere  either  sent  to  an  unsuitable  market 
U|)on  cluince,  or  disposed  of  unfairly.  If 
the  former  plan  was  adopted,  legitimate 
traders  found  themselves  forestalled,  with 
unsaletible  goods  it  is  true,  but  still  with 
sufficient  stock  to  destroy  their  profit,  and 
militate  against  future  consignments  of 
really  useful  fabrics.  If  the  latter  mode 
of  disposal  were  selected,  one  of  two 
methods  of  carry  ing  it  out  was  chosen ; 
both  consisted  in  smuggling  the  goods  on 
shore,  and  substituting  other  packages  in 
the  room  of  those  Landed.  But  if  it  were 
actually  necessary  to  procure  consular 
certific.ates,  as  to  the  goods  reaching  their 
destination,  in  order  th.at  the  bond  given 
.at  the  Custom  House  in  this  country 
might  be  canceled;  then  the  common 
expedient  was  to  sink  the  ship — prec.au- 
tion,  of  course,  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  crew'.  Salt,  chintze.s,  and 
such  goods  as  w’ere  entitled  to  drawback 
w'ere  selected  as  cargo,  which  was  “  run  ” 
u|)on  some  concerned  spot  upon  the  coast. 
When  at  a  distance  from  that  place,  an¬ 
other  convenient  place  was  chosen,  the 
boats  hoisted  out,  a  few  auger  holes  in  its 
sides  and  bottom  sent  the  ship  into  deep 
water,  and  the  poor  wrecked  mariners 
landed  amid  the  commisseration  of  the 
rillagers.  The  underwriters  were,  of 
course,  victims,  and  considerable  sums 
were  obtained  from  them  also.  Though 
the  penalty,  uj>on  conviction,  for  this 
offense  was  death,  few  were  found  guilty. 
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onimcconiit  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  j 
legal  evidence  of  the  facts ;  at  present 
the  law  has  been  improved,  and'  evidence  , 
would  be  admitted  now  which  would  not ' 
then  have  been  deemed  to  be  snfficient.  j 
The  last  case  which  the  late  Lord  Erskine  , 
argued  as  a  barrister,  previously  to  his  j 
elevation  to  the  bench,  containetl  a  point  j 
connected  with  this  subject  and  with  the  | 
j)revious  remark.  On  a  fine,  clear  summer  j 
day,  off  the  co.ast  of  Susse.x,  in  sight  of 
several  spectators,  a  ship  was  seen  to  go 
down  suddenly ;  the  crew  landed,  and 
were  relieved,  upon  the  representation 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  through  a 
leak.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  her 
being  raised  are  immaterial,  but  raised 
she  vv'as,  and  the  cases  in  which  printed 
calicoes  had  been  shipped  were  then  found 
to  be  tilled  with  rubbish.  The  captain 
and  merchant  were  tried  together  for  the 
offense,  and  so  clear  was  the  evidence, 
that  they  were  found  gviilty  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  sentenced  to  death.  An  arrest 
of  judgment  was  however  obtained,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  try  the  case.  It  is  unimport.ant 
whether  it  were  at  the  General  or  Admi- 
R»lty  Sessions,  or  at  the  Old  Hailey,  Lon¬ 
don,  but  it  was  at  one  of  them.  The 
point  rai.sed  was:  “when  was  the  offense 
committed  ;  at  the  time  of  agreement  to 
do  it  between  the  merchant  and  captain 
upon  land,  or  upon  its  completion  by  the 
latter  at  sea  ?”  If  the  former  were  the 
correct  view,  the  Admiralty  cotild  not  try 
the  merchant,  who  had  never  quitted  the 
land,  for  that  which  was  done  on  the  sea. 


tion  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1831  we 
received  nearly  220,000,000  lbs.,  and  in 
1866,  780,000,000  lbs.,  while  the  imports 
from  other  countries,  except  India,  have 
been  variable  and  decreasing.  Any  one 
description  of  machinery  is  not  adapted  to 
spinning  every  description  of  cotton,  and, 
therefore,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  manufacturer  to  adjust  his  machine  for 
a  few  bales,  unless  he  be  certain  that  a 
sufficiency  can  be  procured  to  keep  it 
regularly  employed,  hence  one  great  rea¬ 
son  why  the  generm  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  not  gone  on  in  other  coiuitries  as  in 
America  on  an  increasing  ratio.  Some 
years  since,  importations  from  Manilla 
were  frequent,  which  realized  high  rates, 
but  from  this  reason  they  have  almost 
wholly  ceased,  though  its  quality  was 
much  appreciated  in  Manchester  and  its 
neighlxirhood.  In  1831,  the  West  India 
Islands  sent  us  2,400,000  lbs.,  in  1856, 
462,824  lbs. ;  the  Brazils  contributed  31,- 
700,000  lbs.  in  1831,  and  21,830,000  lbs. 

,  in  1866,  the  importation  having  fallen  as 
low  as  14,700,000  lbs.  in  1846  ;  Turkey 
and  Egypt  forwarded  8,000,000  lbs.  in 
1831,  ancl  34,616,000  lbs.  in  1856.  This 
also  has  varied  materially,  though  it  has 
been  a  ste.adily  increasing  source,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  8,000,000  in  1831  had  steadily 
j  advanced  to  upwards  of  14,000,000  in 
;  1 846  ;  in  1 847, 4,800,000  lbs.  only  came  in ; 
[the  next  year,  7,200,000  lbs.;  in  1849, 
j  17,400,000  lbs. ;  then  in  1850,  no  less  than 
;  close  upon  49,000,000,  an  immediate  drop 
to  17,000,000  in  1851 — and  not  half — 
only  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1852.  Since  the 


If  the  latter  were  right,  then  the  captain  i  last  year,  however,  the  supply  has  been 
could  not  be  tried  by  a  peculiarly  land  more  steady,  having  been  28,000,000  lbs., 
tribun.al,  for  .an  offense  which  had  been  '  32,900,000  lbs.,  and  34,600,000  lbs.  re¬ 
done  solely  at  sea.  Lord  Erskine’s  argu-  j  spectively.  There  are  a  few  other  places 
ments  were  sufficiently  potent  to  save  his  ,  from  which  cotton  comes,  but  in  so  uncer- 
clients,  but  before  they  left  Gray’s  Inn  ;  tain  quantities,  and  in  so  small  a  propor- 
I  lall,  where  the  ca.se  was  heard,  they  re-  i  tion  to  the  aggregate,  as  not  to  demand 
celved  an  admonition  from  their  advocate  !  particular  notice.  In  1831,  India  sent 
to  be  cautious  of  appearing  before  him  as  |  25,800,000  lbs.;  in  1856,  180,496,000  lbs. ; 
a  judge,  or  they  would  assuredly  encoun-  but  in  the  first  of  these  years  is  included 
ter  the  fate  from  which  he  had  just  saved  !  a  sm.all  quantity  from  the  Island  of  Bour- 
them,  and  which,  as  he  told  them,  they  j  bon,  from  which  place  a  large  portion  of 
richly  deserved.  One  of  his  lordship’s  |  the  seed  originally  planted  in  other  places 
earliest  subsequent  acts  was  to  amend  this  ,  was  procured.  With  the  exception  of 
very  law.  !  Egypt,  Hindostan  is  the  only  (uiarter  in 

It  is  upon  the  Southern  States  of  Ame-  j  which  an  increased  production  has  taken 
rica  that  we  now  depend  for  our  supply  place ;  and  it  would  appear  to  that  coun- 
of  the  raw  material.  Previously  to  1790  I  try  alone  can  we  confidently  look  for  a 
we  imported  none  from  thence,  but  the  ■  permanent  supply. 

incre.ase  in  the  demand,  and  the  abundant  !  Three  things  appear  to  be  essentially 
supply  of  slave-labor,  stimulated  cultiva- 1  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
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tree — ^namely,  a  rich  soil,  climate  not  be¬ 
low  a  certain  temperature,  and  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  labor.  Since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  production  of  those 
countries  which  were  dependent  upon  that  I 
method  of  planting  has  fallen  to  almost  ! 
nothing,  and  it  is  considered  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  maximum  crop  which  can  be 
raised  in  the  United  States,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  be  not  nearly  reached. 
Much  of  the  old  soil  has  been  already  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  present  large  yield  has 
only  been  raised  by  extending  the  confines 
of  the  several  estates.  One  negro  can  not 
attend  to  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
slirubs,  and  from  the  agitation,  now  of  se¬ 
rious  moment,  w'hich  prevails  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  upon  the 
question  of  slavery,  many  years  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  elapse  before,  in  the  natural 
state  of  things,  any  great  increase  can  be 
made  in  the  number  of  cotton-producing 
laborers.  The  confines  of  the  district  de¬ 
voted  to  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  I 
the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  being  subject 
to  frost  at  uncertain  periods,  by  which 
much  damage  is  done,  and  the  net  quanti¬ 
ty  is  reduced  by  an  extent  suffident  to 
cause  an  influence  upon  prices.  One  half¬ 
penny  per  pound  on  the  price  of  the  raw 
ailicle  appears  to  be  but  a  small  advance, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  really 
represents  a  sum  of  £1,800,000  added  to 
the  cost  to  the  manufacture. 

The  enormous  disadvantage  of  so  great 
a  trade  being  wholly  dependent  upon  a 
single  country  for  its  existence,  is  stimulat¬ 
ing  discoveries  in  other  regions.  Many 
of  these  will,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  become  large  producing  places.  ■ 
But  manufacturers  can  not  afford  to  risk 
the  contingency.  The  discoveries  of  Dr. ! 
Livingston  in  Africa  fully  demonstrate 
the  possibility,  and,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  the  certainty  of  an  abundant  supply 
from  that  continent.  The  climate  and  | 
soil  are  alike  propitious,  while  labor  is 
comparatively  worthless.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  occupy  a  long  period  of  time  before 
the  natives  become  suflSciently  civilized  to 
grow  it  steadily.  Excellent  samples  have 
been  produced  at  Port  Natal,  but  immi¬ 
gration  is  necessary  to  develop  any  one  of  j 
the  unbounded  resources  of  that  settle¬ 
ment.  In  very  many  other  places,  in  va*  j 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  the  cultivation  of , 
cotton  has  been  successfully  attempted,  | 
but  in  none  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
do  more  than  to  show  cle£u*ly  the  certain- 1 


ty  that  the  land  produces  this  staple.  'Mie 
subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  Government  also,  and  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  growth  of  the  shrub  from 
Egypt  to  Algeria.  J  udging  by  what  has 
been  done  with  wheat  in  that  province,  it 
is  thought  that  France,  before  long,  will 
set  her  manufacturers,  in  a  great  degree, 
free  from  their  present  sole  reliance  upon 
America. 

That  India  possesses  every  thing  re¬ 
quired  for  the  grow’th  of  cotton,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  augmentation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  qu.antity  exported.  The 
gre.at  drawback  to  the  extension  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  India  seems  to  be,  a  want  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  means  of  conveyance  to  the  sea¬ 
board.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  remedy  the  former,  not  on 
account  of  this  one  particular  article,  but 
for  improving  the  land  generally.  Very 
much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
and,  before  any  system  can  be  fully  carried 
out,  a  more  economical  distribution  of  the 
revenue  of  India  must  be  brought  to  bear, 
in  order  that  larger  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  public  w'orks  tlian  have  been 
paid  hitherto.  Private  enterprise  is  w’ork- 
mg  hard  to  overcome  the  other  difficulty, 
and  were  a  certain  rate  of  interest  gene¬ 
rally  guaranteed  for  any  fea>jible  project, 
British  capital  would  readily  flow  to  the 
East  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  works.  From  such  as  have  been 
constructed,  it  is  evident  that,  compara¬ 
tively,  the  cost  is  but  small,  w'hile,  from 
the  reports  of  those  already  in  o[)eration, 
it  appears  that  the  natives  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  this  method  of  locomotion, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  Where  railways  could  not  be  form¬ 
ed  without  a  heavy  expense,  or  in  incon¬ 
venient  positions,  a  new  plan  of  traveling 
has  been  recently  projected — that  of  tram- 
roads.  Their  ex^)ense  is  trifling  and  they 
will  be  formed  w'lth  so  much  facility,  that 
not  only  will  means  of  communication  be 
provided  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  at 
a  cost  which  will  prove  remunerative  to 
the  shareholders.  The  “  Endless  Traction 
Engine,”  wliich  formed  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  London  civic  procession 
last  year,  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  idea 
for  drawing  heavy  goods  upon  common 
roads  in  that  country.  In  Texas,  the  same 
difficulty  of  tran8{>ortation  of  merchandise 
presents  itself  which  is  experienced  in  In¬ 
dia,  only,  perhaps,  in  a  much  more  formi¬ 
dable  degree,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
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there  to  pass  over  a  long  desert,  parched, 
barren,  and  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans,  however,  set  us  an  example  in  the 
way  of  overcoming  difficulties.  It  will’ 
not  answer  for  them  to  allow  the  rich 
lands  in  the  interior  to  lie  waste  any  long¬ 
er,  so  they  have  introduced  camels  from 
Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  beasts 
of  burthen,  which  may  be  capable  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  track  in  question.  One  other  diffi¬ 
culty  to  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  Hindostan,  though  of  conse¬ 
quence,  might  be  more  easily  removed — 
that  is,  the  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  leasing  land  for  a  long  term, 
or  to  selling  it.  Experience  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles  has  proved  what  can  be  done  if  Eu¬ 
ropean  skill  and  capital  be  employed. 
Castor  Oil,  for  instance,  not  long  since, 
was  one  of  the  most  nauseous  drugs  ima¬ 
ginable,  requiring  a  large  capital  and  time 
to  be  employed  here  to  make  it  at  all  fit 
to  be  dispensed  by  the  chemist.  Two 
young  men  went  out  to  Calcutta  as  drug¬ 
gists  ;  one  of  them  found  it  profitable  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  proper  way  to 
prepare  it,  and  the  result  has  been  that  for 
many  years  the  article  has  come  here  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  and  so  tasteless  as  oecauonal- 
ly  to  be  used  for  table  purposes.  Indigo, 
lac  dye,  and  sugar  all  bear  in  the  market 
a  great  distinguishing  feature  betu’cen  na¬ 
tive  and  cultivated,  the  latter  equal,  if  not 
superior  to,  any  produced  elsewhere,  the 
former  bearing  a  much  lower  price  ;  and 
so  with  very  many  other  articles  which 
might  be  enumerated.  It  was  found  pro¬ 
fitable  a  short  time  since  to  cultivate  the 
grow’th  of  oil  seeds ;  and  India  has  now 
cx>rapletely  superseded  all  other  countries 
in  the  quality  sent  to  Eurc^. 

An  association  has  been  formed  at  Man¬ 
chester  for  obtmning  a  regular  supply  of 


cotton.  It  is  proposed  that  a  small  annual 
subscription  shall  be  raised  to  distribute 
machines,  seed — and,  in  fact,  every  thirfg 
that  can  conduce  to  a  better  and  regular 
receipt,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it 
may  come.  The  Liverpool  merchants 
also  have  lately  taken  the  matter  up,  and 
with  all  the  facilities  which  we  possess  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  only  questions  for 
solution  appear  to  be,  shall  this  extensive 
manufacture  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  single 
country,  and  the  profits  be  abstracted  and 
tnnied  over  to  foreigners,  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  slave-trade,  which  is  now 
going  on  vigorously  ;  or  shall  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  money  be  devoted  to 
bringing  out  the  resources  of  our  own  em¬ 
pire,  to  the  real  advantage  of  every  one 
connected  with  it  ?  Violent  scenes  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Cortes  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  a  long  diplomatic  correspondence 
is  now  going  on  in  reference  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  upon  the  Spanish  debt. 
Symptoms  of  repudiation  have  again  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  a  rich  city  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  profit 
has  ever  accrued,  either  to  individuals  or 
to  the  country  at  large,  from  any  of  these 
loans.  A  glance  at  the  official  list  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  will  give  a  slight  idea  of 
what  has  been  lost  by  lending  to  other 
countries.  True,  losses  have  been  sustain¬ 
ed  in  forming  railways  and  other  works 
at  home  ;  still  there  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  has  improved,  and  not  im¬ 
poverished  the  nation  ;  and  now  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained,  many  of  these 
undertakings  are  becoming  remunerative 
to  a  certain  extent.  This  experience  will 
not  be  better  applied  than  in  bringing  it 
to  bear  upon  such  of  our  own  possessions 
as  require  it,  and  where  a  certain  return 
can  be  obtained. 


From  tbo  Beloetle  EotIow. 

FRAUDS  IN  FOOD  AND  MEDICINE.* 


This  volume  contains  the  substance  and 
results  of  the  analyses  and  observations, 

*  AdvUerationa  Detected;  or,  Plain  Jnstrvctum /dr 
the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in  fhod  and  Medicine.  67 
Arthur  UiU  Uaaaall,  M.D.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Greon,  &  Go.  1867. 
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with  considerable  additions,  published  as 
the  reports  of  a  sanitary  commission,  in 
the  Lancet,  during  the  years  1861-64,  and 
afterward  republished  by  their  author.  Dr. 
Hassal,  under  the  title  of  “  Food  and  its 
Adulterations.”  The  plan  and  obj  ects  of  the 
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works  are,  however,  distinct,  the  first  and  \  consciences,  if  they  have  any  left,  by  sbow- 
4arger  work  being  intended  to  demonstrate  j  ing  how  very  innocent  their  fraudulence 
the  very  great  and  dangerous  extent  to  i  has  been.  For  instance,  the  dealer  in 
which  adulterations  of  all  kinds  w'ere  car-  j  homceopathic  cocoa  and  chocolate,  know- 
ried  by  the  cunning  and  rapacity  of  trad-  ing  the  falseness  of  his  pretenses  as  to  the 
era  in  this  country,  but  especially  in  ail  peculiar  purity  of  those  articles,  will  not 
the  more  important  articles  of  daily  con-  quietly  allow  himself  to  be  considered  a 
sumption.  mere  helper  of  humbug  ;  but  he  will  say  : 

Tlie  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work  “Well,  if  people  will  be  cheated,  they 
is  to  furnish  instructions  concerning  the  must  be  cheated ;  and  surely  the  public 
means  and  methods,  microscopical,  chemi-  have  no  right  to  complain  if  fools  make 
cal,  and  otherwise,  by  which  even  those  rogues.  We  only  promote  the  sale  of  a 
who  may  not  be  scientific  can  easily  dis-  little  more  potato-starch,  and  a  few  equally 
cover  whether  they  are  dealt  with  honestly,  harmless  substances,  in  the  name  of  cocoa ; 
in  respect  to  the  materials  supplied  by  and  of  course  we  have  a  right  to  make 
those  to  whom  they  intrust  the  health  cent  per  cent  or  more,  if  we  can,  by  our 
and  lives  of  their  households,  so  far  as  sham — for  sham  is  always  short  of  shame 
these  depend  on  wholesome  aliment.  The  — and  we  can  afford  to  make  a  joke  of  the 
conclusions  and  principal  facts  contained  matter,  since  w'e  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
in  the  work  entitled  “  F.ood  and  its  Adul-  well  paid  for  our  siqwrior  wit.” 
terations,”  are  reproduced  in  a  condensed  The  innocence  of  the  article  employed 
form  in  this  volume ;  but  there  is  much  to  adulterate  and  deceive  is  really  offered 
additional  matter  of  great  value,  and  the  as  a  reason  why  the  dece|>tion  should  bo 
results  of  analyses  of  several  hundreds  of  permitted  to  proceed.  Thus,  the  baker 
samples  of  articles,  both  in  food  and  drugs,  who  mixes  cheap  potatoes  and  cheap  rice 
which  have  never  before  btHjn  published,  with  inferior  flour  that  he  may,  wdiile 

This  work  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  somewhat  improving  the  appearance  of 
has  ever  been  published  in  any  country,  the  bread  he  produces,  also  enable  the 
and  quite  superseded  all  publications  that  flour  to  take  up  and  retain  a  larger  ouan- 
bave  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  tity  of  water  than  flour  alone  would  do, 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  iin-  says  to  himself — yea,  verily,  and  to  us 
portance  of  the  work  in  a  sanitary,  econo-  likewise:  “What  harm!  are  not  potato, 
mica),  and  commercial  point  of  view.  Be-  starch,  and  water,  wholesome  and  good  ?” 
ing  the  result  of  scientific,  enlightened.  Yes;  but  is  it  only  because  these  things 
and,  we  may  say,  philanthropic  effort  and  are  wholesome  and  good,  that  they  arc 
industry,  it  is,  in  every  respect,  admirable,  thus  added  by  thee,  O  man  of  dough  ? 
We  say  this  the  more  earnestly  and  posi-  Nay,  but  thou  dost  cheat,  thou  tamperer 
lively,  because  it  is  the  interest  and  mani-  with  God’s  gifts  ;  thou  dost  substitute 
fest  determination  of  many  persons,  whose  inferior  and  watery  stuff  for  a  fair  pro¬ 
characters  are  affected  by  the  exjiosures  jxtrtion  of  daily  bread  ;  and  multitudes  of 
therein  contained,  to  endeavor  by  all  young  children  mainly  dependent  on  it  for 
means  in  their  power,  however  paltry  and  their  growing  bodies,  muscle,  bone,  brain, 
underhand,  to  depreciate  and  damage  the  and  nerve,  are  growing  up  in  feebleness 
reputation  of  the  work  and  its  author,  and  distortion  of  mind  and  body,  because 
The  reason  why  they  should  do  so  is  suf-  bakers  hmipen  to  be  habitually  unconscion- 
ficiently  evident :  culprits,  subjected  to  a  able.  “  Rice  and  potatoes,  both  so  coin- 
public  trial,  would  always  invalidate  the  monly  added  to  bread,  contain  not  more 
testimony  that  condemns  them,  if  they  than  seven  per  cent,  of  gluten,  (the  nutri- 
could ;  and  the  stronger  and  the  more  tious  part,)  that  is  to  say,  they  are  little 
damning  the  testimony,  the  more  urgent  more  than  half  as  nutritious  as  good  wheat 
and  im)H)rtunate  will  be  the  effort  to  deny  flour  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are 
and  contradict  it.  In  this  case,  however,  substituted  for  this  flour,  the  bread  con- 
there  is  no  escape,  for  “  facts  are  chiels  taining  them  is  robbed  of  its  nourishment, 
that  winna  ding,  and  dinna  be  disputed.”  the  consumer  of  his  strength,  and  the  pur- 
No  doubt,  the  traffickers  in  cheap,  and  chaser  of  his  money.  Then,  again,  o/um 
spurious,  and  bad  imitations  of  costly  and  in  bread  is  positively  defended  by  some 
genuine  and  good  articles  of  diet,  whether  bakers ;  and  is  used  by  almost  all.  Why  ? 
mr  invalids  or  for  infants,  or,  indeed,  for  Just  to  beautify  the  loaf,  and  to  accom- 
familics  in  general,  will  try  to  soothe  their  modate  the  false  taste  of  ignorant  people. 
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Alum  is  particularly  injurious^  says  Dr.  j 
Hassall :  ! 


“  It  is  true  that  it  causes  the  bread  to  be  ! 
whiter  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  ' 
whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  ;  but  it  j 
imparts  to  bread  several  other  properties :  thus,  | 
it  hardens  the  nutritious  constituent  of  the  bread, 
the  gluten,  and  so  (on  the  authority  of  that  f;reat  { 
chemist,  Liebig)  renders  the  bread  more  indi-  i 
gestiblc ;  it  enables  the  baker  to  adulterate  his  ; 
bread  with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  pota-  j 
toes ;  and  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum,  he  is  able  ! 
to  pass  off  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour, 
for  one  of  superior  quality.” — P.  281.  ' 


How  foolish  that  tho  public  should 
countenance  the  use  of  alum  as  they  do, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnaturally 
white,  flatulent,  and  indigestible  loaf!  A 
white  loaf!  Why  what  does  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  good  life-blood  need  of  a  white 
loaf?  Many  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  blood,  and  brain,  and  bone, 
are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
colored  outer  part  of  the  wheat,  which 
wo  deem  fittest  for  pigs;  so  we  fatten 
them,  and  suffer  ourselves.  The  tlifter- 
ence  in  nourishing  properties  between 
whole-meal  flour  and  very  finely  dressed 
flour  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  fully  one 
third. 

As  respects  the  habitual  use  of  alutn, 
simply  as  a  thing  unfit  for  the  blood,  w’e 
can  assert  from  close  observation,  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  that  it  vastly  interferes 
with  all  the  processes  of  digestion,  especi¬ 
ally  in  irritable  constitutions  and  in  young 
chil<lrcn,  i)roducing  acidity,  flatulence, 
constipation,  nervous  distress,  bilious  dis¬ 
order,  neuralgic  pain,  feverish  symptoms, 
and  of  course  crossness  of  temper,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mental  and  moral  defects 
of  the  sufferer. 

The  cry  for  cheapness  is,  perhaps,  the 
main  cause  of  the  almost  universal  art  of 
adulteration.  “The  craft  and  mystery” 
of  trade  is  no  obsolete  formula  of  word.s, 
but  the  expression  of  a  fact  that  ought  not 
to  be.  That  there  should  be  nothing  false, 
and  nothing  to  conceal  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other,  is  a  truism.  The  man  who  is 
so  unjust  as  not  to  desire  to  pay  the  per¬ 
son  well  who  expends  his  time  and  labor 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation 
of  him  who  buys  the  products  of  skill  and 
industry,  deserves  to  be  deceived.  Dis¬ 
honesty  begets  dishonesty,  and  “  doubt¬ 
less  the  pleasure  is  as  great  of  being 
cheated  as  to  cheat.”  Tho  state  of  society 


is  at  fault.  If  “  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,”  and  if  righteousness  means  fair 
dealing,  our  nation  now  stands  low.  Pride 
and  the  mean  extravagance  that  vsmdd  he 
economical  without  sdf -denial  in  appear¬ 
ances,  and  would  beat  down  the  price  of 
necessaries  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
show,  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  bring 
their  own  punishment.  We  fear  our  fair 
friends,  mistresses  of  families,  are  very 
much  to  blame  for  the  encouragement  to 
fraud  which  they  have  afforded  by  their 
inattention  to  the  iK)litics  of  purchasing, 
and  the  moral  importance  of  demanding 
a  good  article,  and  of  paying  a  fair  price 
for  what  is  needed  in  the  kitchen  depart¬ 
ment.  They  should  beat  down  the  draper 
before  the  baker,  and  l)e  proud  of  paying 
a  fair  iirice  for  food  rather  than  a  foolish 
price  for  finery  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  more 
fortunes  are  made  by  the  craft  of  the  men- 
milliners  with  their  dainty  wares  and  wili- 
nes.ses,  than  by  millers  and  bakers  with 
their  alum  and  alumina.  It  requires  more 
wisdom  to  make  a  good  choice  of  bread 
than  of  broidery. 

Science  has  abundantly  contributed  to 
facilit.ate  fraud,  and  that  in  a  manner  that 
science  only  can  detect,  expose,  and  pre¬ 
vent.  These  are  forcing  times,  and  it  be¬ 
hoves  all  who  have  the  ability  and  occa¬ 
sion,  to  see  that  they  and  their  families 
are  not  imposed  ujion  for  lack  of  that 
small  amount  of  science  and  insight  which 
may  now  so  readily  be  acquired.  A  Ifttle 
knowledge  of  chemistry  may  bo  very 
pleasantly  and  profitably  obtained  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one  of  education  ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  now,  not  only  as  an, 
agreeable  accomplishment,  but  as  a  means 
of  defending  one’s  self  from  tho  slow 
poisoners,  who  would  willingly  supply  our 
tables  with  their  “  superior  articles.” 

That  exacter  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
especially,  which  indicates  the  substances 
that  may  be  safely  substituted  for  others 
of  lighter  value  in  the  market,  and  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  drink,  also  supplies  the 
means  of  imitating  the  sensible  qualities 
of  various  substances,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  the  worse  materials  so  seeming¬ 
ly  similar  to  the  best,  as  to  deceive  any 
but  those  who  are,  in  some  measure,  ac¬ 
quainted,  practically,  with  chemistry. 
Dr.  Hassall,  in  the  work  before  us,  not 
only  applies  chemistry,  and  makes  it  easy 
of  application  even  by  novices,  for  the 
purposes  of  detecting  frauds  in  articles  of 
consumption,  but  he  brings  the  most  ex^ 
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tensive  general  knowledge  of  natnral  ob¬ 
jects  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  imparts 
that  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner.  He  especially  and  most  adroitly 
investigates  the  difference  in  the  minute 
anatomy  of  substances  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope ;  and  this  he  does  in  an  ori¬ 
ginal  and  striking  manner.  The  numer¬ 
ous  and  excellent  illustrations  of  this  work 
speak  for  themselves,  as  to  the  great  value 
of  microscopic  investigation,  in  detecting 
adulterations  in  almost  every  substance 
employed  by  man. 

As  we  have  already  said,  proper  trade 
and  commerce  are  representative  of  pure 
justice.  A  want  is  supposed  both  in  the 
buyer  and  the  seller ;  ^th  are  supposed 
to  render  an  equivalent — a  quid  pro  quo. 
It  b  but  justice,  then,  that  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  superior  know¬ 
ledge  to  cheat  their  neighbors,  by  whom 
they  live,  should  be  exposed  and  held  up 
to  execration  by  still  superior  knowledge. 
The  public  must  defend  themselves;  and  as 
the  conscience  of  trade  can  not  be  trusted 
to  use  science  for  our  benefit,  we  must 
scientifically  defend  ourselves,  and  make 
trade  honest  if  it  would  thrive.  This 
is  the  right  application  of  science,  for 
science  sjwiaks  the  truth,  and  endeavors  to 
render  known  good  available  to  all.  We 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  because 
we  can  scarcely  calculate  the  amount  of 
evil  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  im¬ 
pure  or  improper  food  or  drink.  Both 
body  and  mind  are  corrupted  by  it,  and 
vice  and  disease  equally  encouraged.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  next  to 
imj)ure  air,  impure  or  unwholesome  food 
has  caused  the  awful  extent  of  mortality 
amongst  children,  especially  in  large  towns, 
where  almost  every  article  consumed  bj^ 
the  poor  is  largely  adulterated.  Medi¬ 
cines  even,  as  vended  to  the  ignorant,  are 
scarcely  ever  precisely  what  they  should 
be.  There  is  one  department  of  fraud  of 
vast  influence,  but  more  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  namely,  that  which  pertains  to 
those  substances  which  subserve  our  in¬ 
dulgence  of  artificial  appetites ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  things  as  are  neither  food, 
nor  drink,  nor  medicine,  but  yet  in  some 
degree  answering  purposes  beyond  them 
all.  We  refer  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
strange  ta.stes,  such  as  tobacco  and  snuff. 
It  is  our  conviction,  not  without  inquiry, 
that  adulteration  in  those  things,  and  also 
in  stimulants  in  general,  ^eatly  tends  to 
favor  the  development  of  insanity,  as  well 


as  other  diseases.  But  this  view  of  the 
subject  must  be  reserved  for  another  occa¬ 
sion.  We  refer  to  the  matter  now  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  and  in¬ 
structive  case  of  slow  poisoning  by  snuff, 
as  an  example  of  the  insidious  way  in 
which  such  poisoning  operates  in  mimick¬ 
ing  constitutional  and  spontaneous  disease. 
The  case  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  and 
quoted  at  full  by  Dr.  Hassall.  We  give 
only  an  abbreviation  of  Mr.  Erichsen’s 
statement : 

“Whilst  on  a  professional  visit  in  the  country, 

I  was  requested  to  see  a  gentleman  who 
been  invited  down  to  a  friend’s  country-seat,  in 
the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  air  would  in¬ 
fluence  favorably  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which 
was  said  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  by 
which  he  had  been  disabled  from  work  for 
many  months  past,  and  from  which  he  despaired 
of  recovering,  having  relinquished  all  treatment. 
I  found  the  patient  in  bed.  He  was  peculiarly 
sallow,  the  complexion  having  almost  an  icteric 
tinge,  (jaundic^  but  the  countenance  was 
lively  and  expressive,  and  the  intellect  as  bright 
as  usual.  He  could  stand,  and,  if  supported, 
walk  feebly  and  with  difficulty.  He  complained 
much  of  pains,  and  especially  of  burning  sensa¬ 
tions  in  the  soles  of  his  feet 

“  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hands  and  arms.  There  was  mark¬ 
ed  ‘  wrist-drop,’  the  hands  hanging  flaccid  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  forearms,  without  the 
patient  being  able  to  raise  or  extend  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  could  JUx  the  fingers 
pretty  firmly.” — P.  617. 

lie  had  led  a  sedentary  life,  much  de¬ 
voted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  for  some 
years  previously  lie  had  suffered  from 
pains  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character. 
On  examining  the  gums,  they  were  found 
tinged  with  a  deep  blue-black  or  leaden- 
colored  line  around  the  teeth.  The  para¬ 
lytic  symptoms  had  gradually  increased 
to  a  state  of  complete  physical  helplessness. 
In  short,  the  symptoms  altogether  led 
Mr.  Erichsen  to  conclude  that  the  patient 
was  actually  suffering  from  saturnine 
paralysis,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  slowly  poisoned  by  lead.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  discover  how.  Every 
thing  in  the  patient’s  habits  were  examin¬ 
ed  ;  no  source  for  the  poisoning  could  be 
traced.  It  was  then  found  that  the  suf¬ 
ferer  had  taken  snuff  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  the  snuff-box  was  emptied,  and 
its  contents  analyzed,  and  there  the  enemy 
was  detected,  the  snuff  containing  rather 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  red  oxide  of 
lead.  On  this  discovery,  suitable  treat- 
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ment  was  adopted,  and  with  results  so 
favorable,  that  ere  long  the  patient  was 
able  to  resume  his  public  duties  with  his 
usual  energy.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  sufferer  in  this  case  was  a  Christian 
minister,  residing  in  a  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  place,  and  famous  for  his  lofty  and 
elevating  eloquence. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  solitary,  but 
we  deem  it  peculiarly  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  circumstance  that  so  very 
small  a  quantity  of  lead,  and  that  not  in 
the  most  poisonous  form,  and  received  into 
the  system  in  so  slow  and  indirect  a  man¬ 
ner,  should  yet  have  produced  such  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grave  consequences.  From  no 
small  observation  and  experience  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco  on  the  nervous  system, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  symptoms  were  due  partly 
to  the  tobacco  and  partly  to  the  lead; 
both  operating  the  more  powerfully  by 
their  admixture.  The  mental  idiosyn- 
cracy,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  the  remarkable 
cerebral  energy  of  the  sufferer,  rendered 
him  the  more  liable  to  the  |>oisonou3 
effects  both  of  the  tobacco  and  the  lead, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  men  of  that  peculiar 
nervous  conformation  which  accompanies 
mental  refinement,  are  more  readily  af¬ 
fected  by  any  agent  that  disturbs  the 
nerve-powers  than  individuals  of  coarser 
fabric.  Hence  the  danger  of  indulging 
in  tobacco  by  such  persons.  The  very 
comfort  they  experience  in  its  use  is 
almost  certain  to  conduct  to  its  abuse. 
It  does  not  soothe  them  as  it  would  per¬ 
sons  of  greater  muscular  power  accustom¬ 
ed  to  bodily  fatigue,  but  it  confers  a  kind 


of  dreamy  satisfaction,  by  enabling  the 
brain  to  work  on  with  uninvited  thoughts 
when  it  ought  to  be  at  rest ;  thus  leading 
to  an  unnatural  liveliness  of  intellect  while 
promoting  the  diminution  of  muscular 
power.  This  effect  is  visible  in  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  persons  of  that  order  who  are 
addicted  to  tobacco,  and  we  judge  from 
the  ajipearance  of  the  admirable  minister 
whose  case  we  have  related,  and  who  now 
attracts  large  and  entranced  audiences, 
that  he  still  suffers  from  snuff,  though  with¬ 
out  lead. 

Dr.  Hassall  has  appended  some  judicious 
observations  on  the  properties,  uses,  and 
abuses  of  tobacco,  which  our  young  men, 
too  often  infatuated  by  “the  weed,” 
would  do  well  to  consider  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  would  say  with  him,  that  the 
habit  of  smoking,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  not  simply  useless,  but  that  it  panders 
to  that  spirit  of  self-indulgence  which 
leads  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses  in 
a  variety  of  ways  most  pernicious  to  the 
conscience.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  America  and  in  Germany  many  are 
known  to  die  of  the  most  miserable  forms 
of  nervous  disease,  induced  directly  by 
the  abuse  of  tobacco.  In  America,  as  Dr. 
Hassall  informs  us,  it  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance  to  hear  of  coroner’s  inquests 
on  the  liodies  of  smokers,  especially  youths, 
the  ordinary  verdict  being,  “Died  from  ex¬ 
cessive  tobacco-smoking.”  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  warrants  the  belief  that  many 
who  are  said  to  die  of  epilepsj’,  apoplexy, 
and  various  nervous  horrors,  m  this  coun¬ 
try,  might  be  more  truly  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  tobacco. 


From  Colbum’i  New  Monthly  Magutno. 

NEW  LIGHTS  IN  HISTORY.* 


Mr.  Froude’s  volumes  embrace  a  most 
important  and  interesting  period  of  Eng- 


•  "  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.”  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  ILA.  London;  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1856. 
2  vola. 


lish  history;  for  in  those  already  published 
he  treats  of  the  grave  momentous  occur¬ 
rences  between  th^e  accession  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  and  the  time  when  Henry  VIII. 
assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  on 
Earth  of  the  English  Church.  The  work 
is  remarkable,  no  less  than  the  period  it 
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embraces,  for  it  seems  designed  to  justify  I  not  hitherto  published,  matters  highly 
many  of  those  atrocities  of  his  ensan- 1  carious,  and  illustrative  of  the  cruel, 
gained  reign  which  have  excited  the  horror  dark,  rough  years  to  which  they  relate, 
and  detestation  of  posterity  ;  and  to  I  is  unqjuestionable,  and  their  discovery  and 
persuade  us  that  the  Nero  of  the  Tudor  selection  is  another  benefit  conferred  upon 
race  has  been  unjustly  calumniated,  that  the  public  by  the  judicious  vigilance  of 
he  was  not  so  bad  as  historians  have  re-  the  learned  deputy-keeper, 
presented  him,  and  that  some  of  the  worst  But  confining  our  present  remarks  to 
acts  of  his  selfish,  capricious,  and  cruel  i  that  part  of  Mr.  hVoude’s  work  in  which 
tyranny  were  dictated  by  patriotism  and  j  he  narrates  the  history  of  the  suppression 
a  sense  of  duty.  The  book  professes  to  !  of  monasteries,  we  can  only  say  that,  as 
found  this  justification  upon  unpublished  1  far  as  we  have  observed,  Mr.  Froude  does 
documents  found  amongst  the  Public  not  adduce  any  newly-discovered  docu- 
Records,  and  thus  to  throw  their  authori-  menfs,  nor  bring  forward  any  new  evi- 
ty  over  the  representations  of  the  historian,  deuce  with  regard  to  the  monastic  delin- 
Some  people,  whose  views  are  darkened  i  quencies  which  were  made  the  pretext  for 
by  the  haze  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  who  seem  ;  that  memorable  act  of  sacrilege  and 
to  think  the  Reformation  and  the  Protest-  I  spoliation.  His  “  authorities,”  as  he  calls 
ant  cause  identified  with  the  character  j  them,  for  the  darker  scandals  affecting  the 
of  Henry  VHI.,  and  strengthened  by  its  '  monasteries,  are  the  letters  of  those  vera- 
vindication,  received  Mr.  Froude’sbookso  I  cious  and  impartial  functionaries,  the  visit- 
exoltingly,  that  we  took  it  up  with  the  |  ors  appointed  bjr  Thomas  Cromwell — at 
expectation  of  finding  that  some  docu-  j  once  accusers,  witnesses,  judges — a  selec- 
ments  hitherto  unknown  had  been  dis- 1  tion  from  which  was  published  from  the 
covered  among  the  Public  Records,  by  i  MS.  volume  of  Cromwell  papers  in  the 
which  a  new  light  was  thrown  upon  ;  Cotton  Library,  by  the  Camden  Society, 
Henry’s  character  and  the  acts  of  his  I  in  its  book  of  “  Letters  relating  to  the 
reign.  Mr.  Froude  mentions  in  his  pre- '  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries but 
face  the  discovery,  by  Sir  Francis  Pal-  j  “  some  of  the  statements  of  the  visitors,” 
grave,  among  the  Public  Records  pre- i  Mr.  Froude  candidly  says:  “  I  can  not 
served  in  the  Rolls’  House,  of  a  large  i  easily  believe.”  For  his  other  authorities, 
number  of  documents  relating  to  the  1  this  new  elucidator  of  history  takes  the 
opening  years  of  the  Englisli  Reforma- 1  mild  and  impartial  Burnet,  to  whose 
tion,  which  had  not  been  published,  many  j  CoUecaiiea  he  frequently  refers  ;  as  if  the 
of  which  are  highly  illustrative  and  curi- 1  libels  raked  together  by  that  sour  caluni- 
ous,  and  contain  matters  hitherto  un-  j  niator  were  of  any  authority  as  a  matter 
known,  .and  are  intended  to  be  published  i  of  evidence  ;  .and  Mr.  Froude  also  follows 
by  Mr.  Froude,  who,  meantime,  only  refers  !  the  gentle  Fox,  besides  Strype,  and  Lati- 
to  them  as  “  MSS.  in  the  Roll’s  House.”  1  mer’s  Sermons,  and  the  recitals  in  the 
Mr.  Froude  elsewhere  propounds,  that  to  statute-book  of  the  reign,  in  which  hu- 
the  statutes  of  Henry’s  reign,  and  to  these  miliating  record,  we  must  say,  we  can 
original  state  papers,  we  must  look,  if  we  |  only  discover  how  ready  parliament  was 
w'ould  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  charac- 1  to  do  the  will  of  the  king,  and  blow  hot 
ter  and  policy  ;  and  he  la^s  down  as  a  and  cold  at  his  bidding, 
principle,  that  “  facts  which  are  stated  in  |  The  journals  of  the  session  of  the  fatal 
an  act  of  parliament  may  be  uniformly  i  parliament  of  1532  are  lost;  the  “  Black 
trusted.”  (!)  Now,  although  Mr.  Froude  Book,”  or  return  of  the  Visitation  Com- 
is  not  by  any  means  the  first  historic  in- !  missioners  is  lost ;  not  one  original  infor- 
quirer  who  has  recognized  the  authenticity  |  mation  or  sworn  deposition  is  cited  ;  but 
and  importance  of  the  Public  Records  as  Mr.  Froude  wishes  us  to  believe  that,  in 
materials  for  history,  he  seems  entitled  to  '  the  Cromwell  letters  in  the  Cotton  Library 
the  distinction  of  originality  in  being  the  ■  and  the  Roll’s  House,  and  in  some  Tudor 
first  writer  who  has  been  so  perverse  as  statutes,  we  may  read  true  accusations 
to  draw  from  them  any  conclusions  in  fa-  against  the  monks,  and  a  justification  for 
vor  of  Henry  VHI.,  or  who  has  ventured  I  rooting  out  the  whole  monastic  system  ; 
to  question  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  i  and  ho  tells  us  that,  if  we  arc  anxious  to 
that  sacrilegious  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  !  understand  the  English  Reformation,  we 
That  many  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  j  should  place  implicit  confidence  In  the 
in  Mr.  Froude’s  work  contained  matters  I  statute-book. 
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It  is,  of  course,  only  as  a  historical 
question  that  in  this  busy  onward  age 
people  revert  to  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  discuss  the  justice  of 
Henry’s  exterminating  acts;  and  to  re¬ 
view  the  troubles  and  oppressions  of  that 
dark  and  cruel  time  is,  indeed,  of  no 
more  use,  save  the  elucidation  of  histori¬ 
cal  truth,  than  the  inquest  of  the  Lydford 
jury,  who  were  said  to 

- hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

In  whatever  way  the  question  may  be 
viewed,  the  holders  of  abbey  lands  will 
not  be  required  to  relinquish  them  to  their 
former  ow’ners,  and  the  interests  of  the 
living  need  not  now  prevent  them  from 
doing  justice  to  the  dead.  Yet  the  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  is  one  which  is  seldom  dis¬ 
cussed  without  prejudice,  and  upon  which 
the  case  has  been  too  commonly  taken 
pro  confesso  against  the  monks,  and  with¬ 
out  any  thing  like  trustw’Orthy  evidence. 
We  have  less  reliable  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  English  monasteries  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  Reformation, 
than  we  have  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
those  renowned  military  monks,  the  Tem- 

Elars,  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Idward  II. ;  and  though  the  stately  edi¬ 
fices  they  raised,  and  the  literary  monu¬ 
ments  of  industry  they  accumulated,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  monastic  institutions, 
may  well  plead  for  the  piety  and  industry 
of  the  monks  of  old,  Englishmen  have 
generally  no  more  sympathy  tor  them 
than  for  the  rule  under  which  their  unob¬ 
trusive  lives  were  passed. 

In  his  chapter  on  “  the  Social  State  of 
England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  Mr. 
Froude  eloquently  says: 

“  The  paths  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  ages 
were  broken  up;  old  things  were  passing  away, 
and  the  &ith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were 
dissolved  like  a  dream.  Chivalry  was  dying; 
the  abbey  and  the  castle  were  soon  together  to 
cruinble  into  ruins  ....  and  all  the  forms, 
desires,  beliefs,  convictions  of  the  old  world 

were  passing  away,  never  to  return . 

Only  among  the  aisles  of  the  cathedrals,  only 
as  we  gaze  upon  their  silent  figures  on  their 
tombs,  does  some  faint  conception  float  before 
us  of  what  these  men  were  ....  and  their 
church  bells  that  sounded  in  the  medieval  age 
now  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the  echoes  of  a  van¬ 
ished  world.” 


The  old  monastic  life  is,  indeed,  hidden 
from  us.  To  many  people  the  name  of 
monk— once  reverenced  by  prince  and 
prelate,  soldier  and  saint — seems  only 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  sensual,  sloth¬ 
ful,  and  superstitious ;  and  the  turf  and 
ruins  that  cover  the  cemeteries  in  which 
the  monks  of  England  were  laid  for 
their  final  rest,  are  to  many  of  us 
only  as  “  the  grass  that  waves  over 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.”  But  in  these  days 
of  historic  inquiry,  we  should  endeavor 
to  see  what  the  monasteries  were ;  and 
this  has  been  very  well  described  recently 
by  a  reviewer  in  a  decidedly  Protestant 
contemporary,  who  says : 

”  The  abbeys  which  towered  in  the  midst  of 
the  Kiiglish  towns  were  images  of  the  civil 
supremacy  which  the  Church  of  the  middle 
ages  has  asserted  for  itself ;  but  they  were 
images  also  of  an  inner,  spiritual  sublimity, 
which  had  won  the  homage  of  grateful  and  ad¬ 
miring  nations.  The  heavenly  graces  had  once 
descended  upon  the  monastic  orders,  making 
ministers  of  mercy,  patterns  of  celestial  life, 
witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  renew 
and  sanctify  the  heart  And  then  it  was  that 
art,  and  wealth,  and  genius  poured  out  their 
trea.surcs  to  raise  fitting  tabernacles  for  the 
dwelling  of  so  divine  a  soul.  Alike  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  city,  amongst  the  unadorned  walls  and 
lowly  roofs  which  closed  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
laity,  the  majestic  houses  of  the  Father  of  man¬ 
kind  and  of  his  episcopal  servants  rose  up  in 
sovereign  beauty.  And  ever  at  the  sacred 
gates  sat  Mercy,  pouring  out  relief^  from  a 
never-failing  store,  to  the  poor  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  ever  within  the  sacred  aisles  the  voices  of 
holy  men  were  rising  in  interce.ssion  for  the  sins 
of  mankind ;  and  such  blessed  Influences  were 
thought  to  exhale  round  those  mysterious  pre¬ 
cincts,  that  even  the  poor  outcasts  of  society 
.  .  .  gathered  round  the  walls  as  the  sick  man 
sought  the  shadow  of  the  Apostle,  and  lay  there 
sheltered  from  the  avenging  hand.  The  abbeys 
of  the  middle  ages  withsto^  the  waves  of  war, 
and  like  the  ark  amidst  the  flood,  floated  invio¬ 
late  and  reverenced,” 

while  over  secular  institutions  the  fierce 
swift  tide  of  change  swept  by,  and  dynas¬ 
ties  decayed. 

But  Mr.  Froude  says,  we  ought  to  go  to 
the  statute-book  for  trustworthy  testi¬ 
mony.  Take,  then,  the  declaration  which 
a  parliament  of  the  mighty  Edward  made 
five  centuries  and  a  half  ago  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  houses,  then  impoverish¬ 
ed  by  the  extortions  of  the  alien  priories 
by  their  monastic  superiors  abroad,  (it  is 
in  the  “Statute  of  Carlisle,”  A.D.  1307  :) 
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“Whereas  monasteries,  priories,  and  other 
religious  houses  were  founded  to  the  honor  and 
riorv  of  Clod,  and  the  advancement  of  Holy 
Church,  by  the  lung  and  his  progenitors,  and 
by  the  noblemen  of  the  realm;  and  a  great 
portion  of  lands  and  tenements  have  been 
given  by  them  to  the  monasteries,  priories,  and 
religious  houses,  and  the  religious  men  serving 
God  in  them,  to  the  intent  that  clerks  and  lay¬ 
men  might  be  admitted  into  such  houses,  that 
sick  and  feeble  folk  might  be  maintained,  that 
hospitality,  almsgiving,  and  other  charitable 
dee^  might  be  done,  and  prayers  be  said  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their  heirs.” 

But  we  should  never  complete  this  arti¬ 
cle  within  reasonable  limits  if  we  were  to 
dilate  on  the  purpose  of  monastic  institu¬ 
tions,  or  to  adduce  testimony  to  the  char¬ 
acter  that  the  reli^ous  houses  for  centu¬ 
ries  enjoyed  in  England.  Mr.  Froude 
does  not  deny  their  ancient  grandeur,  nor  I 
wish  us  to  forget  the  days  when  they  were 
filled  by  communities  bound  by  religious 
rule,  wnose  whole  duty  it  was  to  labor 
and  to  pray ;  when  the  world  laid  its 
riches  at  their  feet,  and  for  eight  centu¬ 
ries  saw  the  notable  spectacle  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  vast  property  administering  it  as 
a  trust,  and  reaping  from  it  no  aggran¬ 
dizement  for  themselves.  He  recognizes, 
too,  the  fair  beauty  of  the  monastic  spirit, 
and  bids  us  view  it  still  imaged  in  the 
calm  sculptured  forms  with  folded  hands 
that  are  recumbent  on  the  pavement  of 
our  abbey  churches,  and  seem  resting,  as 
they  Jived,  in  contemplation  of  heaven, 
and  be  says : 

“A  thousand  years  in  the  world's  history 
had  rolled  by,  and  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer 
remained  still  anchored  in  the  stream,  the 
strands  of  the  ropes  which  held  them  near  their 
last  parting,  but  still  unbroken.  Thty  were 
what  they  had  ever  been." 

Why,  then,  were  they  to  fall  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Mr.  Froude  himself, 
the  monasteries  owned  only  the  visitorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope;  and  when  by 
the  transfer  of  Henry  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  in  England,  that  viritorial  juris¬ 
diction  could  be  no  longer  exercised,  the 
monasteries  “  fell,”  as  he  tells  us,  “  by  a 
natural  tendency  to  corruption  and  de¬ 
cay.”  Faith,  he  says,  had  sunk  into  su¬ 
perstition,  and  duty  had  died  into  rou¬ 
tine.  The  Pope  had  not  found  it  neoes- 
sar}'  to  order  any  general  visitation  of  the 
monasteries;  but  parliament  had  no 
sooner  transferred  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
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macy  to  the  crown,  than  the  king  under¬ 
took  a  general  visitation.  Now,  why  was 
this  done  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  stories 
of  the  degeneracy  of  monastic  manners 
were  in  circulation  until  the  time  when 
a  general  visitation  was  decided  on.  But 
we  know  that  Henry’s  idea  of  spiritual 
authority,  when  vested  in  himself,  was 
the  destruction  of  those  who  resisted  it ; 
and  he  soon  found  that  his  usurp.ation  of 
papal  authority  in  England  could  not 
coexist  with  the  monastic  institutions, 
which  were,  by  foundation,  immediately 
subject  only  to  Rome,  and  formed  (as 
Professor  Stephen  has  called  them)  tne 
distant  bulwarks  of  her  power.  The 
blood  of  heroic  men,  faithful  and  constant 
even  unto  death,  like  the  monks  of  the 
London  Charter-house,  might  ensanguine 
the  Tudor  scaffold,  but  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  usurped  authority  could  not  be 
quenched  by  the  e.xecutioner ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  king — who,  for  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  his  unlawful  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  revolutionized  his  kingdom  and 
quarreled  with  the  rest  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  who  afterward  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  for  the  sake  of  Jane  Seymour,  to 
shed  innocent  blood,  and  conspire  with  his 
council  to  cloak  the  deed  by  forms  of  law 
— determined  to  sacrifice  the  monasteries, 
and  to  make  the  irregularities  which 
seem  to  have  disgraced  certain  convents 
a  pretext  for  destroying  all  the  monastic 
foundations  of  the  country,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  their  possessions  to  himself. 

Ibe  apologists  of  Henrv  VIII.  have 
lately  turned  very  triumpfiantly  to  the 
indictment  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Cardinal  Morton  to  William,  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban’s,  in  1489.  That  charges  so 
revolting  were  true  almost  surpasses  be¬ 
lief;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  accused 
abbot  was  only  invited  to  reconsider  his 
doings  and  amend  them.  As  such  dread¬ 
ful  charges  were  brought  against  the 
mitered  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  so  recently 
as  the  year  1849,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  wickedness  and  corruption  would  be 
found  there,  if  any  where,  by  Henry’s 
visitors,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
reported  any  immoralities  at  St.  Alban’s ; 
they  only  say,  there  is  “just  cause  of  de¬ 
privation  against  the  abbot,  not  only  for 
breaking  of  the  king’s  injunctions,  but 
also  for  manifest  dilapidation,  negligent 
administration,  and  sundry  other  causes.” 
Perhaps,  like  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Northampton,  he  had  grown  so  dainty  in 
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hifl  taste  as  to  reserve  rents  paj^able  in 
roses  instead  of  com  and  ^rain,  in  some 
of  the  abbey  leases,  which  is  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  accusation  against  the  monks  of 
St.  Andrew’s. 

But  granting  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s,  in  1489,  was  guilty  of  the  matters 
charged  against  him  by  Cardinal  Morton, 
what  evidence  does  that  furnish  to  justify 
Henry’s  spoliation  of  the  other  monasteries 
fifty  years  afterward  ?  And  if  we  were 
asked  to  believe  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  in  1489,  were  shared 
by  all  other  abbots,  and  that,  as  time 
Avent  on,  the  monasteries  were  deepening 
in  profligacy  and  corruption  until  their 
overthrow  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  wo 
answer  that  history  is  silent  as  to  any  such 
abuses ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that ' 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
until  his  statutes  ag.'iinst  Rome,  there  was 
no  lack  of  power  in  the  Pope  to  visit  and 
depose,  and  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  that  power  had  been  used  with 
firmness.  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  Henry  did  no  more  than  the 
Pope’s  visitors  would  have  done  if  the 
Holy  See  had  authorized  a  visitation  of 
the  English  religious  houses;  but  although 
they  might  cause  delinquent  monks  to  be 
deposed  and  punished,  the  visitors  in  former 
times  did  not  suppress  and  destroy  their 
monastery. 

As  to  the  motives  for  this  purifying 
visitation,  Mr.  Froude  bids  us  look  at  the 
necessity  of  Henry’s  position,  and  would 
have  us  believe  that,  like  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Katharine,  it  presented  itself  to 
him  as  a  moral  obligation.  Wo  are  all 
familiar  with  the  hypocritical  pretenses 
put  forward  for  the  divorce  when  that 
measure  was  demanded  by  Henry’s  fickle 
appetites ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  by 
the  jiretense  that  the  visitation  of  monas¬ 
teries  was  undertaken  for  the  reformation 
of  manners.  Accordingly,  the  monks 
were  accused  of  being  profligate,  self-in¬ 
dulgent,  and  forgetful  oi  their  vows,  and 
the  monastic  institution  was  declared 
effete  and  delusive.  Henry,  we  know, 
rofessed  a  great  zeal  for  true  religion,  as 
ecame  the  “Defender  of  the  Faith;”  and 
the  purity  of  his  own  character  assures  us, 
that  any  self-indulgence  or  profligacy  must 
have  been  unendurable  by  the  royal  ac¬ 
cuser  of  the  monks.  It  is  true  that  some 
suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  motive,  when 
we  find  that  even  before  the  suppression. 


and  by  the  inquiring  visitors  themselves, 
the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  “  sick  man” 
were  packed  up  for  the  king’s  use ;  and 
that,  (as  Mr.  Froude  himself  tells  us,)  in 
1629,  at  a  time  when  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  had  hardly  begun,  the  de¬ 
structive  party  were  so  confident  in  the 
temper  ot  the  approaching  parliament, 
and  in  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the 
times,  that  the  conversation  in  the  great 
houses  of  London  was  an  exulting  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  downfall  of  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  property.  If  Mr.  Froude  means 
by  “  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  times” 
that  the  public  voice  accused  the  monks, 
and  demanded  their  destruction,  we  take 
leave  to  say,  that  there  is  no  more  evidence 
of  any  such  accusation  and  demand  by  the 
people  of  England  than  of  their  alleged 
impatience  for  the  decision  of  the  Pope  in 
favor  of  Henry’s  divorce.  If,  as  Mr. 
Froude  represents,  the  monasteries  were 
regarded  by  the  people  with  “  gathering 
indignation”  w’hen  their  sacrifice  was  de¬ 
clared  necessaiT  to  render  the  kingdom 
independent  of  the  Pope,  what  does  he 
say  to  that  popular  insurrection  in  their 
favor  some  years  afterward — the  ill-fated 
“  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ?”  Perhaps  “  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  times”  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Protestant  Association  of 
those  days,  “the  Society  of  Christian 
Brothers,”  as  they  were  called,  who  are 
described  by  our  author  as  “  poor  men, 
poor  cobblers,  weavers,  carpenters,  trade 
apprentices,  and  humble  artisans,  who 
might  be  seen  at  night  stealing  along  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  carrying  with 
them  some  precious  load  of  books  w’hich 
it  was  death  to  possess.”*  For  then,  as 
in  later  years — 

“  The  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up. 

And  trudged  away  to  cry  ‘  No  bishop  ;’ 

Butchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church.” 

But  this  new-born  zeal,  in  1529,  contrasts 
somewhat  remarkably  with  the  indiffer¬ 
ence — nav,  according  to  Mr.  Fronde, 
hatred  of^  the  mass  of  the  people  toward 
Protestantism  only  two  years  before. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  pious 
horror  of  Popery  pervaded  the  taproom 
of  every  English  hostelry,  and  we  believe 
the  people  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  old 

*  Froude,  2  : 152. 
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friends  the  monks,  who  were,  confessedly, 
liberal  landlords  and  charitable  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Thomas  Cromwell  has  always  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  urged  upon  the  king  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbeys.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  lay  some  evidence  be¬ 
fore  parliament  to  justify  their  sacrifice  ; 
and  so,  with  the  preconceived  purpose  of 
spoliation,  the  reforming  visitation  was 
constituted.  “Rough  and  ready”  instru¬ 
ments  were  found  in  the  infamously  famous 
Lee  and  Layton,  and  they  were  constituted 
visitors  in  the  king’s  name.  There  were 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  monasteries 
in  England.  The  two  commissioners 
were  appointed  in  September,  1535  ;  the 
parliament  that  was  to  be  asked  to  snp- 
press  them  was  to  meet  in  the  following 
February,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  each  monastery  was 
investigated  in  the  interval !  The  very 
sameness  of  the  result  which  the  commis¬ 
sioners  pretended  to  discover,  shows  the 
animus  of  the  inquiry;  and  one  would 
suppose  that  the  visitors  found  the  monks 
only  waitin^for  their  friendly  ear  to  confess 
their  iniquities — just  as  we  read  now  and 
then  of  a  man  looking  out  for  a  policeman 
to  give  himself  into  custody  for  some  real 
or  imaginary  offense.  Amongst  man^ 
other  suspicious  circumstances,  is  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  a  monk — as,  for  example,  , 
him  of  Pershore — was  induced  by  the  j 
visitor  to  confess  to  neglect  of  the  rule,  1 
and  to  the  commission  of  various  delin- ; 
quencies.  If  such  confessions  were  genu- ' 
ine,  they  only  show,  what  was  very  pro- 1 
bable,  that  there  were  miscreant,  back-  i 
sliding  monks,  or  monks  who  were  impa- 1 
tient  of  their  vows,  and  covetous  of  the  j 
pension  which  they  were  told  compliance  j 
w'ould  secure.  But  why  a  confession  ob-  j 
tained  from  a  W orcestershire  monk  w'as  i 
to  work  the  suppression  of  a  Yorkshire  I 
abbey,  does  not  appear.  The  suddenness,  I 
too,  with  which  monks  are  represented  to  j 
have  been  converted  to  the  new  order  of  i 
things,  when  Henry  had  assumed  the  ! 
supremacy,  show’s  the  hand  of  the  com-  \ 
missioners — witness  the  letter  printed  by  i 
Mr.  Froude,  (vol.  2,  p.  478,)  where  the  i 
monk  informs  against  his  superior  for 
allowing  “the  Bishop  of  Rome’s”  name  I 
to  remain  in  the  service-books.  But  | 
w’hen  monks  were  found  who  emulated  | 
the  constancy  of  their  noble  brethren  of 
the  Charter-honse  —  monks  who  were 
neither  impatient  of  their  vows,  conscious  I 


of  guilt,  or  desirous  to  bid  for  the  king’s 
favor,  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
forge  confessions,  or  resort  to  subornation 
of  pejury  ;  .and  they  seem  to  have  done  so 
with  considerable  success. 

After  the  visitation,  the  king’s  highness 
seems  to  have  placed  the  monks  under 
surveillance.  They  certainly  were  not  so 
indulgently  treated  as  our  ticket-of-leave 
convicts  are.  Mr.  Froude  accuses  some 
of  them  of  a  “  fraudulent  concealment”  of 
property,  by  withdrawing  the  dedicated 
plate  and  jewels  of  their  church  from 
seizure  by  the  commissioners.  But  in 
fraud  of  whom,  wc  would  ask,  was  their 
church  property  retained  ?  It  had  not 
then  been  divested  from  those  who  legally 
held  it  in  right  of  their  Church ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  transferred  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  king,  wh.at  fraud  would  there 
have  been  in  concealing  for  their  altar 
what  had  been  inalienably  dedicated  for 
its  use  V 

And  so  the  famous  “  Black  Book”  of 
the  monasteries  was  presented  to  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Froude  says,  he  “can  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  stories  it 
contains  were  true;”  he  is  content  that 
“  it  was  generally  accepted  as  true  by  the 
■  English  parliament.”  When  we  think  of 
the  stories  it  was  said  to  contain,  of  the 
sacrilegious  determination  of  the  king  to 
secularize  the  property  of  the  monasteries, 
of  the  number  of  time-servers  and  courtiers 
expectant  of  abbey  lands  who  were  in 
parliament,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  .anti- 
papal  party,  we  may  perhajis  believe  that, 
as  Latimer  tells  us,  there  arose  in  the 
Commons  House,  when  the  rejiort  of  the 
visitors  of  .abbeys  was  read,  one  long  cry 
of  “  Down  with  them !”  And  like  the 
cry — “  Away  with  him  !” — that  rose  on  a 
more  awful  occasion  in  the  hall  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  it  prevailed,  and  without  trial  the 
monasteries  w’ere  suppressed ;  the  lesser 
monasteries  first,  but  the  greater  monas¬ 
teries  not  until  some  time  afterward,  “  as 
if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  w’hat 
it  fed  on.” 

The  commissioners  report  that  they 
found  in  some  of  the  larger  abb(‘ys  the 
same  delinquencies  and  immoralities  that 
they  report  in  the  lesser  houses ;  and  if 
the  crimes  alleged  against  the  monks  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  suppression, 
justice  would  have  required  that  all,  being 
equally  guilty,  should  equally  fall,  yet  the 
measure  was  confined  to  the  less  wealthy 
houses  only ;  and  in  the  statute  for  their 
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Bupprossion,  it  is  even  recited  “  that  in  a  printed  life  of  “  Thomas  Bequet.”  It 
divers  great  and  solemn  monasteries  of  does  not  appear  that  the  king’s  visitors 
this  realm — thunks  be  to  God — religion  is  could  discover  any  immorality  or  other 
right  well  kept  and  observed.”  m.atter  of  complaint  against  this  great 

Mr.  Froude  says,  that  in  the  reforming  abbey.  They,  however,  managed  to  have 
j)arty  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  abbot  executed,  upon  a  charge  that  he 
the  legality  of  secularizing  property  that  had  robbed  Glastonbury  church.  Proba- 
had  been  dedicated  to  God.  Latimer  was  bly  he  had  endeavored  to  conceal  some  of 
anxious  that  the  monasteries  should  at  its  plate  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler, 
least  be  converted  into  places  of  educa-  The  true  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
tion,  and  ho  deprecated  the  lay  appropri-  abbey  was,  that  the  commissioners  found 
ation  of  abbey  lands.  Cranmer,  on  the  it  (to  use  their  own  language)  “  the 
other  hand,  was  reluctant  that  clerical  goodliest  house  of  the  sort  they  had  ever 
corporations  should  exist  in  any  form.  seen.  The  house,”  they  say,  “  is  great, 
However,  parliament  was  soon  induced  to  goodly,  and  so  princely,  as  we  have  not 
resolve  that  reformation  was  hopeless, !  seen  the  like,  with  four  parks  adjoining,  a 
and,  without  trial  or  hearing,  to  dissolve  great  mere  five  miles  in  compass,  well 
all  the  lesser  abbeys,  (that  is  to  say,  all  replenished  with  great  pike,  bream,  perch, 
monasteries  having  an  income  of  less  than  and  roach ;  four  fair  manor-places  belong- 
.£200  a  year,)  declaring  it  to  bo  “  much  ing  to  the  late  abbot,  being  goodly  man- 
more  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  sions.” 

and  for  the  honor  of  this  Ills  realm,  that  In  this  way  the  greater  monasteries 
the  possessions  of  such  spiritual  houses,  gradually  shared  the  fate  of  the  lesser 
now  spent,  and  spoiled,  and  wasted  for  houses  which  had  fallen  at  one  stroke  nn- 
increase  and  maintenance  of  sin,  should  be  der  the  act  of  parliament ;  .and  so  rapid 
converted  to  better  use;”  and  Mr.  Froude  was  the  work  of  suppression,  that  whereas 
has  told  us  how  trustworthy  the  declara-  in  the  parliament  of  1536  twenty-eight 
tions  even  of  a  Tudor  statute  are.  The  mitered  abbots  were  present  or  voted  in 
“  better  use”  aimed  at  was  that  of  the  the  House  of  Lords,  they  diminished  in 
compliant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ex-  the  parliament  which  opened  on  the  1 8th 
pect.ant  of  abbey  lands,  by  whom  of  course  of  April,  1639,  to  twenty  ;  and  in  the  ses- 
they  would  not  be  spoiled  and  wasted ;  sion  begun  in  the  following  year  all  the 
but,  for  the  present,  parliament  (by  statute  .abbots  had  disappeared.  In  the  mean 
27  Henry  VlIL,  ch.ap.  28)  gave  those  time,  and  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
possessions  to  the  king.  “  And  this  mea-  great  houses,  the  king’s  visitors  were  sent 
sure,”  says  Mr.  Froude,  “  we  must  regard  to  any  abbey  which,  like  St.  Edmund’s  at 
as  bravely  and  wisely  resolved.”  Bury,  was  particularly  rich  and  provok- 

As  to  the  great  monasteries,  that  is  to  ingly  innocent  of  any  offense,  to  visit  for 
say,  as  to  all  the  religious  houses  not  the  purpose  of  confiscating  •*  the  supersti- 
witliin  the  statute  just  mentioned,  the  tious  relics.”  How  gold  and  silver,  to 
policy  of  the  court  was  (as  Mr.  Wright  the  value  of  five  thousand  marks  (a  sum 
has  justly  observed,  in  his  edition  of  let-  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  £18,000  of  our 
ters  on  the  Suppression  of  Monji-steries)  money,)  came  to  be  regarded  .as  “  super- 
to  persuade  or  terrify  the  monks  into  a  stitious  relics,”  does  not  appear ;  but  the 
voluntary  surrender,  but  this  policy  was  more  valuable  the  spoil,  the  more  supersti- 
successful  in  a  comparatively  small  number  tious  seems  to  have  been  its  use. 
of  instances.  Where  the  abbots  were  As  Henry  VIII.  had  been  able  to  inti- 
stubborn,  they  were  indicted  for  high  midate  even  the  clergy  in  convocation 
treason,  and  upon  one  charge  or  another  into  pronouncing  the  opinion  he  wanted 
disposed  of  by  the  gallows.  Thus  it  was  in  favor  of  his  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  noble  and  ancient  abbey  of  Glas-  that  he  induced  a  parliament,  poor,  servile, 
tonbury  fell.  Can  any  Englishman  think  and  corrupt,  to  suppress  the  lesser  monas- 
without  indignation  and  horror  of  the  tcries,  and  to  vest  in  him  these  houses, 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  this  outrage  and  afterward  the  possessions  of  the 
was  accomplished  ?  Glastonbury  was  greater  monasteries  that  had  been  dlssolv- 
doomed  because  the  visitors  found  in  the  ed.  The  manner  in  which  the  abbey 
abbot’s  study  a  MS.  “  book  of  arguments  lands  soon  came  to  be  possessed  by  the 
against  the  divorce  of  the  king’s  majesty  courtiers  and  statesmen  who  had  been  ac- 
and  the  queen  dowager and,  moreover,  tive  in  these  measures  for  the  crown, 
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forms  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
motive  for  the  whole  proceeding. 

Henry  had  found  parliament  very  com¬ 
pliant  to  his  will,  and  ready  to  vote  his 
measures  “acceptable  to  God,”  or  “for 
the  benefit  of  the  realm,”  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  obsequious  Commons  —  whose 
learning  of  course  had  qualified  them  to 
judge  of  such  a  matter — had  affirmed  the 
invalidity  of  his  marriage  to  Katharine ; 
then,  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  when  he  •wdshed  to 
marry  again,  humbly  entreated  him  to  do 
so ;  they  were  ready  to  vote  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  then  to  vote 
them  legitimate  a^ain,  as  the  policy  of  the 
time  should  require ;  they  had  complais- 
antly  assisted  him  to  dispose  of  wives  of 
whom  he  was  weary  and  take  others  whom 
he  coveted,  and  why  should  they  not  help 
him  to  the  monastic  wealth  of  which  he 
likewise  desired  to  possess  himself? 
They  had  assumed  to  declare  him  Supreme 
Head  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  when, 
later  in  his  reign,  the  anti-papal  king 
turned  suppressor  of  religious  houses, 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  formally  deprived 
by  the  Pope  of  the  title  he  had  conferred, 
the  legislature  assumed  to  confer  it  and 
annex  it  for  ever  to  the  crown.  He  did 
not  find  the  clergy  so  compliant  in  1531, 
and  had  to  resort  to  most  oppressive 
means  before  he  could  extort  from  the 
clerical  body  a  recognition  of  his  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  It  was  pretended 
they  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes  of  prmmunire^  and  they  had  to 
buy  their  ransom  by  humiliation  and  a 
subsidy  of  £100,000.  In  the  following 
year,  the  impoverished  clergy  were  su? 
ficiently  servile.  They  enaeavored  to 
outbid  parliament  for  the  king’s  favor. 
They  volunteered  in  the  opposition  to  the 
Pope ;  and,  hating  a  burden  upon  their 
purses  more  than  thejr  loved  the  union  of 
Christendom,  they  in  convocation  ad¬ 
dressed  the  king,  and  offered  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  While  the  visitation  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  while  parliament  was  busy  with 
the  measures  of  suppression  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  the  bishops  were  paralyzed  by 
inhibitions,  and  “  submitted,”  says  Mr. 
Froude,  “in  a  forced  conformity.”  Our 
author  confesses  that  the  Lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  “  ex¬ 
isted  as  an  ornament  rather  than  as  a 
power,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
council,  followed  as  the  stream  drew  them, 


when,  individually,  they  would  have 
chosen,  had  they  dared  to  do  so,  a  differ¬ 
ent  course.”  By  the  King  and  the  Com¬ 
mons,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Cromwell,  the  work  of  sacrilege  was  done, 
and  we  have  many  a  glimpse  of  the  selfish 
scheming  of  that  unscrupulous  adventurer; 
— witness,  for  example,  the  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Lee,  the  commissioner  for 
the  northern  district,  in  which  the  writer 
offers  to  promote  Cromwell’s  desire  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  possessions  of  Fur¬ 
ness  Abbey,  if  he  Avill  aid  Lee  in  obtaining 
a  grant  of  Ilolm  Cultram.  So,  too,  Mr. 
J(mn  Beaumont  sends  Cromwell  a  present 
of  £20,  and  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  purchase  the  nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu. 
And  so,  ad  nauseam^  the  harpy  courtiers 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  mo¬ 
nasteries,  or  for  the  offices  of  stewardship 
created  by  their  suppression.  But  Mr. 
Froude  wishes  us,  nevertheless,  to  believe 
that  the  suppression  M*as  occasioned  by 
the  corruption  of  the  monasteries,  and 
was  undertaken  by  the  government  as  a 
duty  which  the  interests  of  religion  oblig¬ 
ed  them  to  perform ;  yet  he  elsewhere 
admits  that  the  monasteries  were  “  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  policy  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  throw  off  the  papal  juris¬ 
diction.”  Henry  Vllt.  had  no  wish  to 
abridge  the  papal  power  until  its  authority 
restrained  his  licentious  and  adulterous 
will.  On  the  divorce  question,  the  fickle 
tyrant,  as  we  all  know,  first  appealed  to 
the  Pope’s  dispensing  powers,  but  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  sen¬ 
tence  in  his  favor,  then  made  it  treason 
to  assert  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
long-suffering  Katharine  appealed  to  the 
Pope  that  Henry  abolished  the  papal 
power  in  England.  With  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  Protestant 
sympathies  are  in  favor  of  the  destructive 
reformers  and  against  the  constructive 
monks ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  that 
measure  was  undertaken  with  any  view  to 
the  Reformation.  That  change  was  the 
gradual  consequence  of  Henry’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  supremacy.  Some  time  before 
the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  says  Mr.  Froude,  fancied 
“  it  was  possible  ror  a  national  church  to 
separate  itself  from  the  unity  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  the 
power  to  crush  or  prevent  innovation  in 
doctrine ;  they  fancied  that  faith  in  the 
sacramental  system  could  still  be  maintain- 
1  ed,  though  the  priesthood  should  minister 
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in  gilded  chains.  But  Wolsey  saw  that 
plain  men  could  not  and  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  reverence  the  office  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  when  the  priests  were  treated  as  the 
paid  officials  of  an  earthly  authority  higher 
than  their  own.”  When,  in  1534,  parlia¬ 
ment  assumed  to  declare  lleary  Suureme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  tne  go- 
vemment  took  care  to  disclaim  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Christ’s  Church  in  any  thing 
concerning  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  any  thing  declared  by  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  \Vord  of  God.  But 
no  final  rupture  had  then  taken  place 
with  Home. 

The  political  complications  of  the  time, 
and  the  j>ower  of  England,  led  Henry  to 
imagine  that,  notwithstanding  his  self- 
willed  acts  of  defiance  and  sacrilege,  the 


nation  might  remain  in  religious  commun¬ 
ion  with  Rome ;  and  the  statutes  against 
the  papal  power,  which  were  enacted  when 
that  "expectation  was  given  up,  are  to  be 
viewed  as  dictated  by  a  roused  spirit  of 
national  independence  and  jealousy  of 
foreign  jurisdiction,  rather  than  by  any 
altered  convictions  of  Englishmen  on  the 
score  of  doctrine.  How  soon  the  result 
foreseen  by  Wolsey  came  to  pass,  we  have 
no  present  occasion  to  show ;  and  having 
intended  to  confine  the  present  article  to 
that  pail  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  work  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  suppression  of  the  mo¬ 
nasteries,  we  need  not  trace  the  history 
of  the  early  Reformation  statutes,  or  of 
their  victims,  “  whose  hi^h  forms,  seen  in 
the  sunset  of  the  old  faitti,  seem  to  stand 
on  the  horizon  tinged  with  the  light  of 
its  dying  glory.” 


Prom  Frater'i  Migtztn*. 
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A  TALE  OP  MESOPOTAMIA. 


The  glory  of  Bagdad  has  departed. 
Tlie  city  where  a  Caliph  once  displayed  a 
gorgeous  splendor  and  magnificence  that 
astonished  an  embassador  from  Stainboul, 
and  where  HaToun-al-Raschid  used  to 
play  his  pranks  of  love  and  merriment  at¬ 
tended  by  Jaafer  the  vizier  and  l^iesroor 
the  executioner,  amid  gilded  halls  and 
luxurious  gardens,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
insignificance  of  a  dirty,  second-rate  Turk¬ 
ish  town.  Basrah,  formerly  her  rival  in 
w'ealth,  has  shared  her  fall ;  those  quays 
and  magazines  which  of  old  teemed  “  with 
the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,”  are  now 
silent  and  unfi'equented ;  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  six  thousand  ;  marshes  and  stag¬ 
nant  ]K>ol8  have  replaced  her  fragrant 
orange-groves  and  her  rose-beds,  famous 
as  those  of  Shiraz.  Such  have  been  the 


consequences  of  plague,  cholera,  and, 
deadliest  pest  of  all,  Turkish  rule.  Nor 
has  the  country  fared  better  than  the 
towns.  All  this  region,  like  Holland,  de¬ 
pends  for  its  prosperity  on  its  dykes  and 
embankments  ;  the  remains  of  such  works, 
constructed  by  ancient  princes,  are  still 
of  an  extent  and  magnitude  to  arrest  the 
traveler’s  eye  and  claim  his  admiration ; 
but,  having  been  long  neglected,  they 
have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  now  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  south-eastern  district  of 
Mesopotamia  is  a  huge  lake,  interspersed 
with  jungles  of  reed,  the  habitation  of 
frogs,  wdld-fowl,  and  amphibious  Arabs. 
The  great  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  washed  by  the 
Tigris,  is  the  “  Abou  Mohammed  ;  ”  the 
tribe  exercising  dominion  over  the  south¬ 
ern  or  Euphrates  side,  is  the  Montefik. 
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Both  nominally  acknowIe<lgc  the  boy* 
ereiOTty  of  the  Porte;  but  they  levy 
black-mail,  which  they  modestly  term 
**  duties,”  on  all  boats  passing  through 
their  waters,  and  woe  be  to  the  luckless 
wight  who  endeavors  to  claim  exemption 
from  payment  by  exhibiting  a  firman 
from  the  Pjisha  of  Bagdad  I  Circumstan¬ 
ces  have  lately  led  me  to  pass  through 
this  region  in  a  native  boat.  I  found  my¬ 
self  one  day  in  the  Hyeh,  a  large  water¬ 
course  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Tigris 
with  those  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  blauk 
tents  of  the  Montefik  were  numerous  in 
the  neighborhood,  though  not  visible 
from  the  river,  owing  to  the  dense  jungle 
that  lined  the  bank.  While  our  men 
were  cutting  some  wood  to  cook  their 
breakfast,  one  or  two  Arabs  came  down, 
and  I  overheard  them  saying,  that  during 
the  night  a  lion  had  carried  off  and  de¬ 
voured  one  of  their  cows,  not  far  from  our 
boat;  some  of  our  crew  had  heard  the 
lordly  brute  roaring  over  his  prey,  but  I 
had  slept  too  soundly  to  be  thereby 
awakened.  This  incident  led  me  to  talk 
with  the  Arabs  about  lions,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  a  considerable  number  in  those 
jungles  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  which  he  stated  to  be 
founded  on  facts  well  known  to  persons 
still  living : 

“  Some  years  ago,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Basrah,  having  contracted  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Saida,  in  marriage  with  the  son  of  a 
brother  merchant  in  Bagdad,  sent  her  up, 
with  several  female  attendants,  in  one 
of  his  merchandise-boats,  in  order  that 
the  contract  might  be  fulfiiled.  One 
night,  while  the  boat  was  moored  to 
the  bank  of  the  Ilyeh,  it  was  attacked 
by  a  large  party  of  the  Montefik,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  easily  mastered  and  bound  the  crew, 
proceeded  deliberately  to  appropriate 
and  carry  off  the  bales,  which  promised 
an  amount  of  booty  exceeding  their  ut¬ 
most  expectations.  In  the  party  was  a 
young  Arab  named  Abdallah,  firmed  for 
his  daring  courage,  who,  having  made 
his  way  suddenly  into  the  cabin,  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  females  there  as¬ 
sembled.  Saida,  in  her  fright  and  confu¬ 
sion,  had  dropped  the  vail  from  her  head; 
and  he  was  so  struck  by  her  exceeding 
beauty,  that  he  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  off  to  his  reed-hut, 
unnoticed  by  his  companions,  who  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  their  work  of 
plunder  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
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movements.  The  booty  obtained  by  the 
plunderers  proved  to  be  of  such  great 
value,  that  Abdallah,  who  was  equally 
fe.ared  and  liked  by  his  comrades,  and 
who  claimed  no  share  of  the  spoil  except¬ 
ing  a  box  containing  Saida's  clothes,  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  prize  unquestioned 
and  unopposed. 

“  The  city  maiden  had  already  passed 
several  days  under  the  roof  of  her  wild 
captor,  who  treated  her  with  as  much 
reverence  as  if  she  had  been  a  (jueeii,  and 
he  her  subject.  Her  every  wish  w.as  a 
law — her  slighest  word  a  command  ;  but 
she  was  a  prisoner  on  parole — for  when 
he  went  out  to  provide  tor  her  the  fattest 
lamb,  the  tendcrest  partridge,  and  the 
d.aintiest  antelope,  he  made  her  promise 
not  to  leave  the  hut,  and  to  draw  the 
bolt  of  the  rough  door  that  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  her  protection.  Thus  did  he 
hunt  for  her,  cook  for  her,  and  watch 
over  her,  as  a  miser  over  his  treaure  ;  at 
night,  he  lay  on  the  roof  of  the  hut,  with 
sword  and  spear  by  his  side,  to  guard  her 
from  all  harm.  In  truth,  the  love  of  her 
had  struck  deep  into  his  heart ;  his  liver 
was  consumed  by  its  devouring  fire,  and 
his  soul  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  dust  be¬ 
neath  her  feet. 

“And  how  felt  that  maiden  toward 
Abdallah?  Daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
haughty  merchant,  she  had  never  stirred 
beyond  the  luxurious  precincts  of  her 
father’s  harem ;  she  had  never  dreamt  of 
having  any  will  but  his  ;  and  now,  when 
she  saw  the  proud  and  fiery  eye  of 
Abdallah  melted  into  tenderness  when¬ 
ever  it  rested  upon  her — when  she  saw  the 
graceful  and  sinewy  limbs  that  daily  tra¬ 
versed  miles  of  desert  and  jungle  in  her 
service,  and  the  muscular  arm  th.at  trem¬ 
bled  as  he  ottered  her  the  choicest  mor¬ 
sels  of  his  chase,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  she  sighed  with  emotion  hitherto 
unknown,  and  if  her  little  heart  fluttered 
within  her  like  a  bird  newly  encaged  ? 
One  evening  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  hut,  after  having  finished  their  sim¬ 
ple  supper ;  the  door  was  open,  and  she 
was  seated  opposite  to  it,  he  being  at  a 
little  distance,  listening  to  her  artless  de- 
sciiption  of  her  childish  days  in  Basrah, 
when  a  slight  rustling  was  heard  without 
the  hut,  immediately  followed  by  a  faint 
cry  from  the  aflTrighted  maiden  ;  ‘  The 
lion — the  lion  !  *  To  draw  his  sword, 
to  envelop  his  left  arm  in  the  triple  folds  of 
his  blanket,  and  to  throw  himself  between 
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the  door  and  Saida,  was  to  Abdallah  the 
work  of  a  moment.  There,  confronting 
him,  were  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  jungle- 
king.  Could  he  enter  the  hut,  Saida’s 
life  might  be  endangered :  Abdallah  hesi¬ 
tated  not  for  an  inst.ant,  but  rushed  at 
the  lion,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  its 
breast.  Fruitless  were  the  struggles  of 
the  wounded  lion  ;  in  vain  did  it  rend  to 
shreds  the  blanket  that  enveloped  Abdal¬ 
lah’s  left  arm,  tearing  away  with  them 
several  pieces  of  the  skin  and  flesh. 
Twice  and  thrice  did  Abdallah’s  sword 

t>ierce  the  vitals  of  his  enemy ;  and  at 
ength  a  terrifle  expiring  groan  announced 
the  victory  of  the  lieroic  Arab. 

“  What  were  the  feelings  of  Saida  that 
night,  as  she  bound  ui)  the  lacerated 
arm  of  her  deliverer  ?  Was  not  her  heart 
in  her  eyes  and  on  her  tongue,  when  she 
looked  into  his  face  and  prayed  to  Allah  to 
bless  and  reward  him !  But  no  word  of 
love  was  spoken  between  them.  The 

1)roverb  says:  ‘There  is  a  road  from 
leart  to  heart ;  ’  their  spirits  may  have 
traveled  on  that  road,  but  their  thoughts 
were  still  unuttered.  Abdallah’s  healthy 
and  hardy  frame  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  contest  Avith  the  lion,  and 
again  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  hut 
after  their  evening  meal.  Said.a’s  tone  of 
voice  and  manner  had  of  late  uni^onsciously 
become  more  soft  and  tender,  and  she  was 
much  surprised  at  hearing  him  abruptly 
exebaim,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  as  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  rush  from  the  hut :  ‘Allah,  Allah  ! 
1  c.an  bear  this  no  longer.’ 

“  ‘  What  has  happened,  Abdallah  ?’ 
said  Saida,  holdin|r  out  her  tiny  hand 
gently  to  detain  him  ;  ‘  have  I  offended 
you  ?  have  I  done  anything  wrong  ?’ 

“  ‘  No  ;  you  arc  an  angel,  a  houri ;  O, 
Saida !  it  is  I  who  am  a  monster.’ 

“‘You,  Abdallah!’  said  Saida,  in  un¬ 
feigned  astonishment ;  ‘  you,  who  have 
been  so  kind  and  gentle ;  you,  who  risked 
your  life  Avith  the  lion  to  defend  mine ; 
you,  whom  I - ’ 

“Was  the  word  ‘  love’  trembling  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  ?  Perhaps  it  was  ; 
but  maidenly  reserve  drove  it  back  to 
her  heart,  and  in  its  place  there  came 
out — ‘  You  whom  I  have  so  much  cause  to 
thank.’ 

“  ‘  Saida,’  said  he,  in  a  voice  almost 
rendered  fierce  by  contending  emotions, 
“  that  lion  was  a  lamb  compared  to 
what  is  here — here — here,’  smiting  his 
breast  with  violence  as  be  spoke.  ‘  Bolt 


the  door,  and  Allah  bless  and  protect 
you.’  So  saying,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  hut. 

“  For  several  hours  did  Abdallah  stride 
up  and  down,  in  the  vain  ende.avor  to 
still  the  tumult  of  passion  within.  He 
had  undertaken  a  task  which  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  his  strength — that  of  dwelling 
alone  with  the  lovely  girl  who  had  gained 
entire  posession  of  his  ardent  and  jiassion- 
ate  heart.  1 1  is  high  spirit  recoil^  from 
the  thought  of  taking  any  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  helpless  situation  of  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  maiden  who  had  not  yet  seen 
fifteen  summers.  Yet  he  thought  she 
loved  him ;  and  A»’hen,  just  before  he  left 
the  hut,  her  soft  hand  had  rested  but  for 
a  moment  on  his  arm,  her  touch  had  vi¬ 
brated  like  an  electric  shock  through  his 
frame.  He  felt  the  fierce  temptation  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Daylight  had 
nearly  dawned  ere  he  had  mastered  his 
stormy  passion  ;  he  threw  himself  on  his 
staAv  pallet  on  the  roof  of  the  hut  to 
snatch  an  hour’s  repose  before  carrying 
out  the  resolution  that  he  had  formed. 
Saida,  too,  had  wept  through  the  night ; 
she  knew  not  the  cause  of  his  agitation ; 
she  thought  of  him  only  as  her  brave  de¬ 
fender,  her  kind  and  gentle  companion; 
she  saw  that  he  was  unhappy,  and  her 
tears  flowed  fast  and  often  until  she 
heard  him  seek  his  couch  above  her  head, 
Avhen  she  fell  iuto  a  tranquil  sleep.  Ab¬ 
dallah  had  already  gone  out  when  she 
awoke ;  and  the  day  Avas  far  advanced 
when  ho  returned,  bringing  Avith  him  a 
middle-aged  Avoman,  of  pleasing,  matron¬ 
ly  appearance,  Avhom  he  presented  to  her, 
saying :  ‘  Saida,  this  is  my  mother’s  sister ; 
she  is  a  widow,  and  h.as  no  children ;  she 
will  be  to  you  a  mother  and  a  compan¬ 
ion.” 

“  Saida  received  her  protector’s  aunt 
with  a  SAveet  smile  of  Avelcome  and  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  that  inclined  the  matron’s 
heart  to  her  at  once.  They  soon  became 
intimate,  and  attached  to  each  other  ;  and 
Abdallah,  having  voluntarily  made  the 

firesence  of  his  aunt  at  once  a  check  upon 
lis  own  tumultuous  passion  and  upon  the 
scandal  which  busy  tongues  might  w'his- 
per  against  Saida,  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  resumed  the  labors  of  the  chase  to 

firovide  dainties  for  the  table  of  his  be- 
oved.  For  a  short  time  all  went  smooth¬ 
ly  and  pleasantly  in  the  hut ;  but  this  hap¬ 
piness  was  soon  destined  to  interruption. 
I  One  day  the  chief  sheik  of  the  tribe  sent 
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for  Abdallah,  and,  on  his  obeying  the  sum¬ 
mons,  said  to  him : 

‘“My  son,  the  agent  of  Mansour,  the 
Basrah  merchant,  is  arrived,  and  is  charged 
to  pay  us  the  ransom  of  the  women 
whom  we  took  from  his  boat.  That  of 
the  servants  we  have  already  fixed ;  his 
daughter  is  with  you ;  and  as  you  shared 
not  in  the  spoil,  it  is  for  you  to  name 
and  receive  her  ransom.’ 

“  ‘  Sell  Saida  !’  cried  Abdallah,  while  ! 
the  heaving  of  his  breast  and  the  swel- ! 
ling  veins  of  his  forehead  attested  the 
violence  of  the  storm  that  raged  within. 

‘  Never — never !  not  if - ’ 

“  ‘  Peace,  my  son,’  interrupted  the  old 
sheik.  ‘  Listen  to  the  words  of  one 
who  was  your  father’s  friend,  and  cast ; 
them  not  to  the  winds.  Mansour  the  i 
merchant  is  rich,  and  has  the  ear  of  the  | 
Pasha  of  Basrah.  We  are  not  now,  as 
our  forefathers  were,  able  to  laugh  at  the  i 
beards  of  these  Turks  j  for  our  fathers  : 
could  plunder  them,  beat  them,  and  jret,  j 
when  occasion  required,  could  retire  into  i 
the  desert,  where  no  Turk  dared  to  fol- 1 
low.  We  now  have  fields  of  rice  and  ! 
wheat ;  we  have  pastures  with  thousands  ^ 
of  sheep  and  buffalo ;  we  have  palm-  j 
groves  that  bear  many  thousands  loads  ! 
of  dates.  If  we  refuse  to  ransom  this  I 
maiden  according  to  custom,  all  the  ! 
forces  of  the  Pasha  will  be  sent  agiunst  ' 
us,  and  we  must  abandon  our  fruits  and  ’ 
our  crops — perhaps  even  our  flocks  and  I 
herds^  therefore  oe  persuaded,  my  son  ;  I 
name  the  ransom  of  this  maiden,  to  which  j 
you  are  well  entitled — suffer  her  to  depart, 
and  avert  these  misfortunes  from  our 
tribe.’ 

“  Fierce  was  the  struggle  in  Abdallah’s  j 
breast,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration ;  j 
pride,  regard  for  his  tribe,  and  habitual  | 
deference  to  his  aged  chief,  triumphed  i 
over  his  passion.  | 

“  ‘  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,’  he  said  ; 

‘  but  I  will  not  see  this  bargaining  agent ; 

I  will  write  to  the  maiden’s  father  myself. 
Be  pleased  to  call  your  katib.’ 

“  Agreeably  to  this  summons,  the 
sheik’s  secretary  no  sooner  appeared 
than  Abdallah  dictated  the  following  let- 1 
ter :  j 

“‘Abdallah  ebn  Jaffer,  ebn  Obeid,  re¬ 
stores  to  Hadiee  Mansour,  merchant  of 
Basrah,  a  pearl  without  stain  and  without 
price,  which  all  the  gold  in  his  coffers,  if 
seven  times  told,  were  insufficient  to  ran¬ 
som.’ 


'  “  Having  affixed  his  silver  seal  to  this 

•  letter,  Abd^allah  saluted  his  chief,  and  re- 

■  turned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  hut. 

■  We  will  pass  briefly  over  the  few  days 
'  that  elapsed  ere  the  preparations  for  the 

return  of  Saida,  accompanied  by  her  fe¬ 
male  attendants,  were  completed.  The 
morning  arrived,  and  Abd^lah,  feeling 
that  the  adieu  would  unman  him,  rushed 
into  the  jungle  and  disappeared,  having 
left  his  aunt  to  give  his  farewell  messages 
to  Saida.  The  Basrah  maiden’s  heart  had 
whispered  to  her  its  secret,  now  that  she 
was  about  to  leave  her  protector’s  hut. 
She  could  not  pronounce  his  name,  but 
she  wept  in  silence,  with  her  face  pressed 
against  the  matron’s  shoulder. 

“  *  Give  him  this,’  she  said,  as,  with  a 
broken  voice,  she  detached  a  gold  chain 
from  her  neck ;  ‘  let  him  wear  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  prayers  to  Allah  are  for  him, 
and - ’ 

“  Sobs  choked  the  poor  girl’s  utterance, 
as  the  matron  gently  placed  her  on  the 
mule  sent  to  bear  her  to  the  boat  w'hich 
was  to  convey  her  to  Basrah. 

“Weeks  and  months  have  passed  ;  Saida 
had  recounted  to  her  parents  the  story  of 
the  lion,  and  the  gentleness,  the  courage, 
the  devotion  of  her  protector,  whose  proud 
and  generous  letter  had  moved  the  heart 
of  her  father ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  al¬ 
though  a  stern,  imjxjrious  man,  and  ardent 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  he  w’as  not  of  a  mean 
or  niggard  spirit,  and  loved  his  daughter 
even  Wtter  than  his  money  ;  but  he  had 
not  penetrated  the  secret  of  her  heart, 
though  it  had  not  escaped  the  quicker  fe¬ 
minine  perception  of  her  mother.  His 
word  had  been  given  to  his  friend  in  Bag¬ 
dad,  and,  in  fulfillment  of  his  engagement, 
Smda  was  ere  long  sent  up  thither,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  mother,  himself  proposing 
to  follow  as  soon  as  certain  affairs  which 
demanded  his  presence  at  Basrah  should 
be  terminated. 

“Saida’s  voyage  to  Bagdad  was  per¬ 
formed  without  interruption  or  accident ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  deep  sadness  which  had 
lately  crept  over  her  spirits,  she  was  soon 
called  upon  to  receive  the  visits  of  her 
affianced  lover.  He  came  attended  by  his 
father ;  and  she  sate  by  her  mother’s  side, 
her  face  completely  concealed  by  the  long 
vail,  through  the  upper  gauze  of  which 
she  was  able  to  see  the  features  of  her  in¬ 
tended.  A  shudder  passed  through  her 
frame  as  she  saw  their  mean  and  sinister 
expression,  and  his  form  emaciated  by 
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early  debauchery  and  disease.  Ilis  father 
soon  took  his  leave,  and  the  son  remained, 
aiming  dull  and  insipid  compliments  at 
Scoida  through  her  mother.  The  latter 
happened  to  go  for  a  moment  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  to  bring  her  handkerchief, 
and  during  her  absence  a  large  rat,  which 
had  missed  its  footing  while  crossing  a 
rafter  of  the  ceiling,  fell  to  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  Smda  and  her  admirer,  ^e  latter, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  jumped  up  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  Saida  laughed  aloud, 
and  her  laugh  astonished  her  mother, 
who  had  not  seen  a  smile  on  her  &ce  for 
weeks ;  for  it  was  a  laugh  strangely  com¬ 
pounded  of  mirth,  and  scorn,  and  anguish. 

“  ‘  What  are  you  laughing  at,  ray  child  ?  ’ 
inquired  her  mother. 

“  ‘  Because,’  she  replied,  ‘  you  have 
taken  me  from  a  man  who  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  mine  from  a  lion,  and  you  give 
me  to  that  thing  who  runs  away  from  a  rat !’  i 

“  It  was  not  long  ere  the  merchant  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bagdad,  and  learned  how  matters  | 
stood.  S.aida  looked  upon  her  intended  | 
with  undisguised  abhorrence  ;  neither  did  j 
he  stand  much  higher  in  the  opinion  of  | 
her  mother.  Observation  soon  satisfied  ; 
the  merchant  that  his  intended  son-in-law  , 
was  a  worthless  and  disreputable  scamp  ; 
and  on  his  hinting  at  these  failings  to  tne 
youth’s  father,  the  latter  answered  with 
such  insolent  violence,  that  the  merchant’s  i 


pride  took  fire,  and  he  scrupled  not  to 
oreak  off  the  engagement.  Having  done 
this,  and  received  Saida’s  grateful  thanks 
for  BO  doing,  he  assured  her  that  now  he 
would  find  for  her  the  best  and  worthiest 
husband  in  Bagdad.  But  the  smile  came 
not  back  to  her  lip,  nor  the  rose  to  her 
cheek ;  and  the  grieved  father  saw  his  once 
blooming  child  daily  wasting  before  his 
eyes  from  some  unknown  and  unexplained 
disease.  One  day,  when  talking  on  this 
subject  with  his  wife,  she  found  courage 
to  say  to  him: 

“  ‘  O  my  husband,  be  not  angry ;  but 
know  you  not  that  Saida  is  dying  of  love 
for  Abdallah,  who  saved  her  life  from  the 
lion  ?  If  you  refuse  your  consent,  or  give 
her  to  another,  she  will  soon  be  in  her 
grave.’ 

“  For  some  time  the  merchant’s  pride 
rebelled  against  this  strange  and  unusual 
alliance ;  but  at  length  his  parental  fond¬ 
ness  gained  the  day,  and  adopting  the 
Moslem  consolation  that  it  w^as  kismet 
(destiny)  and  the  will  of  Allah,  he  gave 
his  consent.  The  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  w’ere  soon  completed  ;  the  roses 
speedily  returned  to  Saida’s  blooming 
cheek  .and  lip  :  and  never  was  seen  such  a 
feast  among  the  Montefik  as  on  the  day 
when  the  Pearl  of  Basrah  became  the 
bride  of  Abdallah,  the  lion-slayer  of  the 
llyeh.” 


From  the  Eclectie  Rerlew. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH.* 


Very  different  from  the  “Life  of  Louis 
Napoleon  by  a  British  Officer”  is  this 
biography  of  the  Second  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  Mr.  St.  John.  In  the  one  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  a  rhapsody  of  adulation,  a 
vague  and  distorted  outline  of  events,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  shuffling  and  inartistic  style. 


*  A  Biography.  By  James  Augustus  St  John. 
London:  Chapman  A  Halt  1857. 
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an  attempted  narrative  in  which  error 
and  ignorance  compete  for  the  mastery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  biography  of  Mr. 
St.  John  is  well-studie^  well  digested, 
full  of  anecdote  and  information,  and 
written  in  his  most  pleasing  manner.  It 
has  also  the  great  merit  of  being  calm, 
impartial,  and  severe,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  well-known  Miltonic  cast 
of  thought.  Those  who  have  read  Mr. 
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St.  John’s  various  philosophical  works, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  infle.xible 
manner  in  which  he  has  always  inveighed 
against  despotisms,  whether  oligarchical 
or  autocratical,  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ihgs  has  in  this  case  biassed  the  decisions 
of  his  judgment.  He  has  endeavored  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and,  as 
we  believe,  the  success  oi  the  attempt  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  work.  The 
book  is  impartial ;  it  is  also  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  throughout.  It  is  true  the  subject 
of  the  biography  makes  no  conspicuous 
appearance  on  the  scene  at  first.  Btit 
then  the  interval  is  rendered  luminous  by 
the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  and 
charming  Hortense  Fanny  Beauharnais, 
whose  affection,  whose  tenderness,  whose 
suffering,  whose  heroism  as  a  mother — 
traits  graphically  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John— almost  make  us  overlook  her  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  daughter  and  a  wife.  Then,  as 
accessories,  we  have  the  exciting  events 
which  fore-shadowed  the  overthrow  of  a 
dyn-osty — the  impression  of  disaster,  the 
whispers  of  defeat,  the  alarm  of  a  siege, 
the  terrors  of  flight,  and  all  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  accompaniments  of  the  loss  of  em|»ire. 
The  subsequent  calm  introduces  us  to  the 
education  of  the  young  prince,  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  to  the  signs  ot  nis  character,  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  his  dreams  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  faith  in  destiny,  and  the  Italian 
episode  full  of  peril,  death,  and  ruin ; 
whilst  the  conspiracy  of  Strasbourg,  the 
exile  in  America,  the  Boulogne  attempt, 
the  imprisonment  at  Ham,  the  escape  into 
England — all  grand  epochs  in  the  life  of 
this  hitherto  thronelcss  adventurer — leads 
us  up  to  the  events  which  were  once  more 
to  place  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  a  Bona¬ 
parte.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 
upon  those  events.  They  are  discussed 
wdth  the  dispassionate  candor  of  a  histo¬ 
rian  by  Mr.  St.  John.  We  regret  to  see, 
however,  that  the  public  at  large,  by  a 


false  proeess  of  logic,  is  apt  to  extenuate 
the  guiltiness  of  those  dark  deeds  which 
deepened  the  gloom  of  the  December  of 
1851.  It  is  too  frequently  affirmed  as  an 
excuse,  that  the  Assembly  and  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  had  assumed  such  an  antagonistic 
attitude  that  one  or  the  other  must  yield, 
and  that  to  yield  was  to  fall ;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  in  self-defense,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
justified  in  taking  the  step  he  did.  As 
well  might  the  higliwayman  plead  he  had 
a  right  to  assassinate  a  resisting  victim. 
The  Assembly  had  committed  no  act  of 
violence  against  the  Constitution  ;  and  if 
it  had,  the  nation,  and  not  Napoleon,  were 
the  judges.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  the  moment  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  observe  the  law.s,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  protect  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  never  ceased  secret¬ 
ly  to  plot  against  that  Constitution,  and 
openly  to  violate  his  oath.  He  stood,  a 
culprit,  at  the  bar  of  France.  There  are 
occasions  when  the  accuser  must  also  be 
the  judge.  It  is  when  a  nation  rises  to 
defend  itself  against  the  machinations  of  a 
treacherous  subject.  In  such  a  position 
was  France  placed  at  this  crisis.  The 
offender,  however,  acting  with  the  greater 
promptitude  and  energy,  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  Republic.  He  has  reached 
the  cold  and  solitarv  pinnacle  of  power — 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  from  th.at 
frozen  eminence  he  can  not  but  look  <lown 
and  behold  the  m.ass  of  seething  misery  he 
has  created.  He  must  behold  it  in  the 
dreary  wanderings  of  those  exiles  whom 
he  has  outcast,  in  the  wasting  forms  of 
those  wretched  convicts  whose  home  is  in 
the  torrid  fever-fens  of  Cayenne,  and  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  people  the 
political  prisons  and  dungeons  of  la  belle 
France.  As  the  future  shall  unvail  the 
deeds  of  the  present,  we  fear  the  charges 
against  despotism  in  France  will  be  found 
to  be  still  more  numerous  than  we  con¬ 
temporaries  would  wish  to  imagine. 
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Thkhk  are  very  few  people  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  sea.  Myriads  there 
are  who  sjiil  on  it,  row  on  it,  or  walk  by 
by  it,  bathe  in  it,  tish  in  it,  rave  about  it, 
and  write  about  it,  but  scarce  one  of  these 
who  ha.s  any  acquaintance  with  it.  Sailors 
least  of  all.  I  never  knew  a  sailor  who 
had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  sea.  What 
it  may  do  to  him  and  his  ship,  how  he  may 
circumvent  and  be  even  with  it,  by  what 
judicious  matiipulation  of  cloth  and  cord¬ 
age  hb  may  utilize  its  power  or  disappoint 
its  voracity — on  such  points  ho  is  knowing 
enough;  but  of  the  sea  as  that  which  in  this 
strange  and  awful  life-theater  of  ours  is  the 
most  astonishing  result  of  creative  power 
and  love — of  the  sea  in  that  “  infinite 
variety”  of  attribute  which  “  time  can  not 
wither  nor  custom  stale” — of  the  sea  in 
its  terror,  its  wonder,  its  sublimity,  its 
majesty,  its  fury,  and  its  pride — of  the  sea 
in  its  peace,  its  calm,  its  gentleness,  its 
purity,  its  fascination,  and  its  delight — he, 
who  of  all  others  ought  to  know  most, 
knows  (I  speak  generally)  absolutely  no¬ 
thing.  “  Oh  !  the  sea  is  no  delightful,”  says 
voung  Crinolina ;  and  in  her  innocent 
little  heart  she  thinks — of  what  ?  Of  the 
new  hat  with  its  “  charming”  broad  brim 
that  will  throw  into  such  soft,  becoming 
shade  the  delicate  young  face,  of  the- fun 
it  will  bo  to  walk  on  the  beach  without 
seeming  to  know  that  she  is  seen  by  those 
terribly  bored  and  blaset  ofticers  peering 
all  <lay  out  of  the  window  of  the  “  Sub- 
8<*ription  lioom8;”of  the  ride  along  the 
Blind  under  the  cliffs  with  cousin  Frank, 
Avhose  chestnut  moustache  and  cut-throat 
collar  have  figured  (fortunate  appendages) 
in  many  an  innocent  young  dream.  Per- 
liaps,  too,  the  little  darling,  if  she  is  of 
wiiat  is  vulgarly  called  a  “romantic”  turn, 
thinks  pleasantly  of  the  fresh  sea-breezes, 
and  the  grand  overhanging  cliffs,  and  the 
dark  expanse  of  blue  ivater,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  a 
sea-gull  or  a  sail ;  or,  if  she  is  a  sketcher, 
she  thinks  of  the  long  washes  of  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  which  she  will  inflict 
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I  upon  the  “block,”  and  go  homo  in  the 
happy  delusion  that  she  has  made  a  faith¬ 
ful  likeness  of  the  sea.  But  as  to  the  sea 
itselfj  she  is  no  more  intimate  with  it  than 
she  is  with  a  man  whom  she  know's  merely 
because  she  has  danced  with  him  once. 
She  sees  it  every  day,  and  she  thinks  she 
admires  and  likes  it :  but  does  she  feel  or 
understand  it  ?  II:is  she,  so  to  speak,  aiy 
sympathy  with  the  sea  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  ten  to  one  that  she  does  not  even  note 
the  changes  which  it  undergoes  from  hour 
to  hour.  Exulting  in  the  fresh  rosy  light 
of  morning,  or  heaving  in  the  hot  mist  of 
the  languorous  noon,  or  brooding  in  the 
calm  celestial  light  of  evening,  its  language 
is  much  the  same  to  her.  If  there  is  a 
storm,  she  is  a  good  deal  frightened,  and 
perhaps  a  little  pleased,  when  in  the  furi¬ 
ous  onset  of  the  W’aves  upon  the  shore, 
their  sharp,  dark  edges  break  into  c.ata- 
racts  of  fiercely-boiling  foam.  But  on  the 
whole,  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  the  sea  looks  ao  wild  and  dreary  to-day,” 
and  that  she  hopes  it  will  be  all  quiet 
again  to-morrow. 

lias  any  thing  good  been  written  about 
the  sea  ?  Not  much,  considering  its 
poetic  value.  Of  course,  when  a  man  is  a 
great  poet  he  can  not  altogether  avoid 
thinking  occasionally  of  the  sea ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  from  the  harps  of  the  immortals 
in  all  ages  have  soumled  here  and  there 
the  most  precious  melodies  in  its  praise. 
Homer  never  speaks  of  it  but  with  “  ten¬ 
der  <lread,”  and  both  he  and  all  the  other 
poets  of  old  (Irecce,  though  they  dealt 
less  in  the  picturesque  than  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days,  understood  far  better  than 
our  modern  bards  the  comparative  poetic 
interest  of  the  sea.  Every  Ilomcrio 
epithet  for  the  sea  goes  to  the  heart,  and 
recalls  to  the  geunine  lover  of  it,  with  an 
almost  painful  fidelity,  some  of  his  idol’s 
numberless  delights.  Think  of  all  the 
convulsive  attempts  of  our  modern  poets 
and  poetasters  to  express  the  same  or  a 
kindred  idea — think  even  of  Byron’s  “  o’er 
the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,”  and 
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“  the  green  w.-ive  that  trembles  as  it  glows,” 
and  say  whether  any  of  them  can  eq^ual 
this.  We  can  not  express  it  in  English, 
for  that  glorious  Greek  definite  article  has 
here  a  force  triumphant,  and  all  its  own  ; 
and  the  color,  yXavKoir,  not  green,  not 
blue,  but  that  indescribable  one  seen  only 
on  the  sea,  and  expressible  only  by  this 
one  Greek  word,  and  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  dactyl  and  spondee  are  handled  | 
so  as  to  express  the  tremulous  volitant ' 
motion  of  a  breeze  upon  the  wave — these  ^ 
things  are  inimitable  in  our  less  perfect 


language. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Latin  poets  ! 
should  have  done  so  little  for  the  sea ;  but  ^ 
the  truth  is,  admire  them  as  we  may,  they  | 
were  “  ma<le  up”  poets  ;  and  that  V  irgil,  j 
lloi-ace,  Ovid,  and  the  rest,  are  to  the  I 
Griick  bards  as  old  gentlemen,  wigged  I 
rouged,  and  tightened,  are  to  young  ones. 
Horace  was  a  great  poet,  but  his  muse  I 
wiis  curbed  by  the  stiff  collar  of  refined  ! 
society,  and  jammed  in  the  strait-waiscoat  j 
of  imperial  flunkeyisin,  so  that  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  picturesque,  which  by  nature  j 
was  her  outi,  she  was  very  ill  at  ease  ;  and  I 
Virgil,  with  all  his  opjiortunities  of  sub¬ 
ject,  could  not  for  the  same  reason  make 
any  thing  of  the  sea. 

Shakspeare,  Milton — we  were  going  to 
name  many  others,  but  none  ought  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  these  two,  i 
if,  indeed,  any  other  in  the  same  breath  I 
with_the  first — how  Shakspeare  felt  the  i 
sea  any  one  who  reads  T/ie  Tempest  may  | 
know ;  and  every  now  and  then  through- ' 
out  his  plays  he  speaks  of  it  as  only  he,  and 
perhaps  .^schylus  could  have  spoken  : 

“  The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine” 


is  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  lines ;  and 
t  here  is  one  which  we  like  still  better.  It 
is  in  that  noble  specimen  of  martial  oratory 
which  might  make  a  coward  brave  and  a 
quaker  rush  into  the  battle — the  address 
of  Henry  V.  to  his  soldiers  before  Har- 
tleur : 

“  Let  the  brow  o’crwhelm  it,  (the  eye) 

As  fearfully  as  doth  the  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
SwiJtd  with  the  wide  and  wasteful  ocean.'' 

I 

“Wild  and  wasteful” — what  art  of  Turner 
or  of  Stanfield — what  richest  rhapsody  of 
Ruskinian  eloquence  could  come  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  that  ?  It  is  the 


actual  poetic  truth,  which  your  soul  has 
so  often  yearned  for  when  you  have  tried 
to  recall  your  impressions  of  a  surf-beaten 
shore ;  and  if  you  will  repeat  the  whole 
Kne  over  to  yourself  till  you  are  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  M’ith  It,  you  will  see  and  hear,  as  if 
you  were  on  tl»e  ^rave-wom  rock  itself,  the 
long  impetuous  roll  of  the  threatening 
surges,  as  their  fierce  battalions  break  uj>- 
on  its  adamantine  base ;  and  then,  leaping 
wildly  in  the  air  with  impotent  fury 
and  vast  expenditure  of  useless  foam,  fall 
back  at  last  upon  their  advancing  comrades 
with  a  long-drawn  melancholy  wail.  And 
here  I  am  reminded  of  a  simile  taken  from 
a  mock-heroic  or  burlesque  poem  published 
in  our  day,  of  which  I  forget  even  the  title, 
and  of  which  my  impression  is  that  it  has 
little  to  recommend  it  except  the  lines  in 
question,  which,  however,  are  exquisitely 
beautiful :  ^ 

“  As  in  obeisance  lowly 
To  Ocean’s  argent  Queen,  in  some  calm  bay, 
By  moonlight  ebbs  the  nncomplaining  tide, 
o'er  sheeny  sands  serenely  drawn  away.” 

Yes  ;  a  small  8.and-paved  bay  by  moon¬ 
light  (say  in  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  pre¬ 
eminent  for  their  delicious  bays)  is  in 
itself  enough,  though  seen  but  once,  to 
make  life  a  blessing.  Silence,  seclusion, 
mystery,  cjilm  ;  the  pale  radiance  of  the 
moon — the  ebb  of  tides  “  serenely  drawn 
away” — not  sound,  but  its  bc'atified  spirit ; 
not  light,  but  its  sanctified  soul ;  deep, 
peaceful  sadnes-s,  ineffable  love,  “divine 
despair,”  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  all, 
the  memory  of  the  j»aHt ;  for,  somehow 
or  other,  explain  it  as  we  will,  there  is  an 
uniailing  link  between  memory  and  the 
moon.  Milton  loved  the  sea  only  as 
a  great  iroet  can  love  it,  though  his  ac- 
cjumntance  with  it  was  any  thing  but  fami¬ 
liar  ;  and  though  in  Lycuias  he  insulted  it 
by  c.alling  it  the  “  watery  floor” — a  cham¬ 
ber-maid’s  metaphor.  Hut  from  the  time 
when  his  bright  chestnut  hair  curie*!  about 
his  smooth  young  forehead  and  deep 
poetic  eyes,  and  he  wrote  in  his  ode  “  On 
the  Nativity,”  how — 

“  The  winds  with  wonder  wist, 

Smootiily  the  waters  kissed, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean  : 

Which  now  liad  quite  forgot  to  rave. 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charm¬ 
ed  wave 

to  the  day  of  his  consummate  power 
when,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  sang,  in 
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lines  of  elaborately  wrought  and  match¬ 
less  melody — 

“  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  passed 
Mozambique,  olf  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabican  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest :  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many 
a  league 

Pleased  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean 
smiles." 

Milton  was  a  worshiper  of  the  sea.  To 
our  thinking  he  could  have  done  some¬ 
thing  really  worthy  of  it :  something  which 
would  have  been  to  the  sea  what  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  was  to  the  land,  and  which 
the  mermen  and  mermaidens  “  would  not 
willingly  let  die.”  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  like  him  who  can  give  you  that  deli¬ 
cious  sensations  which  he  only  has  felt 
w'ho  has  been  at  sea  in  some  latitude  verg¬ 
ing  on  the  Tropics,  when  the  air  at  once 
fresh  and  languorous,  .and  laden  wdth  the 
subtle  odors  of  some  spice-island  fifty  miles 
away — tvOa  jiaKopuv  vaaovr  ilKFavidEi;’ 
dvpat  TTepiTTveoiai, — plays  round  his  tem¬ 
ples  as  he  leans  agmnst  the  bulwarks, 
gazing  over  that  wide  expanse  of  silvery 
blue  water,  that  wears  an  aspect  of  calm 
delight,  and  only  here  and  tnere  testifies 
by  an  ebullition  of  freshening  foam  the 
exuberance  of  its  joy.  In  that  long  ab¬ 
stracted  gaze,  if  the  man  h.as  a  gnun  of 
feeling  or  imagination,  what  thoughts  un¬ 
utterable  of  divine  power  and  love— of 
rest  and  peace  somew’here — of  the  glory 
and  wonder,  but,  above  all,  of  the  mystery 
of  creation — of  death,  of  life,  of  human  ig¬ 
norance  and  helplessness — of  things  far 
other  and  deeper  than  these,  and  w’hich 
in  truth,  there  are  no  Avords  to  express — 
will  chase  each  other  through  his  charmed 
but  bewildered  brain  :  and  all  this  strange 
comjmsite  sens,ation,  if  once  it  has  been 
felt,  a  few  Miltonic  touches  shall  have 
power  to  recall. 

Byron  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  the 
only  poet  who  has  written  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  sea ;  a  statement  quite  sad¬ 
dening  in  its  unveracity.  When  Byron- 
ism  was  at  its  height,  when  shirt-collars 
w'ere  turned  down,  and  you  could  not  be 
interesting  unles-s  you  were  miserable  and 
vicious,  it  might  pa.ss,  as  did  much  other 
counterfeit  coin  ;  now  few,  wo  should 
think,  would  accept  it.  The  four  or  five 
st.anzaa,  beginning :  Roll  on  thou  deep 
and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll,”  contain  some 


noble  versification,  (how  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise  with  such  an  ear  as  Byron’s  ?)  bat 
the  thoughts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  not  of  the  highest  order. 

“  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow,” 

is  a  bold  and  m.a.sterly  use  of  a  suggestion 
in  a  sonnet  of  Shakspeare  : 

”  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  antique  &ce,” 

and  is  altogether  fine.  But  the  idea  of 
the  power  of  man  “  stopping  with  the 
shore” — one  in  itself  rather  questionable 
in  point  of  poetic  truth — is  overstrained  ; 
and  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  sea  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  perishableness  of  empires, 
is  far  from  a  good  one,  (for  the  siime  may 
be  said  of  the  land,)  and  is  worked  out 
into  absolute  nonsense.  The  truth  is, 
that  Byron,  born  a  poet  and  a  gentleman, 
lived,  according  to  his  own  account,  as 
Thackeray  has  well  said,  the  life  of  a  snob, 
and  thus,  through  all  his  poems,  immor¬ 
tal  though  they  be,  there  runs  a  vein  of 
more  or  less  snobbishnes.s ;  and  thus,  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  sea,  which  of  all 
created  things  seems  the  most  intolerant  of 
snobbism,  he  was  apt  to  flounder  and  to 
fail. 

Scott — with  his  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
his  fine  ear,  and  his  genial  but  supei'ficial 
nature,  could  write  very  prettily  of  the 
sea.  A  fresh,  lifelike,  and  soul-stirring 
picture  is  that  voyage  of  the  Nuns  of 
Whitby,  when 

“  It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze. 

But  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  freslUy  blew,  and  strong. 

Upon  the  waves  she  stooped  her  side, 

And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide 
As  she  were  dancing  home ; 

The  merry  seamen  laughed,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 
Furrow  the  green  sea-foam.” 

Ibit  it  was  little  more  than  the  face  of  the 
sea,  and  not  its  deep  passionate  heart  that 
Scott  could  understand.  Coleridge?  Yes; 
in  the  author  of  the  “  Ancient  Mariner  ” 
there  was  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sea, 
as  any  one  will  confess  who  has  lain  for 
three  days  and  nights  (for  it  is  too  hot  to 
sleep  below’)  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  be¬ 
calmed  on  the  Line,  when  the  sea  is  like 
solid  glass,  and  though  ^ou  feel  a  lazy  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  vessel,  looking  over  the  side 
you  can  detect  none  in  the  water,  down 
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into  whose  vitreous  depths  for  many  a  fa¬ 
thom  you  can  see,  and  watch  there  the 
sportive  wrigglings  of  small  particles  of 
&h  that  look  like  serpents  without  heads, 
and  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  waves 
can  ever  again  appear  on  that  floor  of 
transparent  stone,  varied  here  and  there 
by  the  tortuous  courses  of  currents  steal¬ 
ing  fiir  away  with  a  strange  mysterious  in¬ 
terest  in  their  wanderings,  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  hot  mist  that  confounds  at  no 
great  distance  sea  and  sky. 

“  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  sense  nor  motion, 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

Then,  in  another  kind,  how  wonderfully 
fine  is  this : 

“  The  fresh  wind  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 

We  teere  the  firet  that  ever  buret 
Into  that  eilent  eea" 

After  reading  that  you  hold  your  breath, 
and  ponder  on  it  with  astonishment  and 
delight. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
Of  this  gentleman,  I  was  for  a  time  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  his  song  of  “The  Sea” 
was  too  melo-dramatic  to  be  really  lauda¬ 
ble.  But  there  are  one  or  two  redeeming 
touches  which  lift  it  well  out  of  that  cate¬ 
gory: 

“  The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  mom. 

In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  bora. 

The  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled. 
And  tlie  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold. 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean  child.” 

Compare  this  with : 

“  The  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe’er  I  go." 

Yes  ;  the  sea  is  both  noisy  and  silent,  and 
the  man  who  could  feel  this  was  a  poet 
not  altogether  of  the  “  Black-eyed  Susan” 
order.  There  is  silence  in  every  sound  of 
it,  from  the  lulling  undertone  that  is  just 
enough  on  a  calm  summer  evening  to 
mark  the  union  of  sea  and  land,  to  the 
wild  roar  of  the  fierce  Atlantic,  madden¬ 
ing  in  its  eternal  strife  with  the  iron-heart¬ 
ed  cliffs  of  Western  Ireland,  making  every 
cave  and  inlet,  won  from  them  by  the 


toil  of  a^es,  a  seething,  howling  caldron  of 
contending  waves,  which  show  here  and 
there  amidst  the  deluge  of  their  surf 
glimpses  of  black-blue  water,  and  sending 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  giant  rock 
traces  of  its  wrath  and  power  in  flakes  of 
scattered  foam  and  blinding  mists  of  spray. 
In  this,  too,  there  is  silence,  for  loud  as  is 
the  noise,  there  is  nothing  to  jar  upon  the 
ear — or  rather,  to  the  ear  there  is  stunning 
sound,  to  the  mind  there  is  profound  and 
solemn  stillness.  This  may  be  paradoxi¬ 
cal  ;  but  who  feels  that  silence  is  really 
broken  by  the  vociferous  chorus  of  birds 
deep  in  a  thicket  of  .June?  Who  does 
not  feel,  indeed,  that  the  silence  is  rather 
deepened  by  the  sound  —  that  it  is  not 
sound,  but  melodious  silence,  that  is 
there  ? 

Our  greatest  living  poet,  (to  say  the 
least  of  him,)  Alfred  Tennyson,  has  not  as 
yet  done  much  for  the  sea  ;  but  not  a  few 
gems  which  take  their  luster  from  it  are 
to  be  found  in  his  poems.  Every  one  re¬ 
members  that  m.astcrly  touch,  so  true  to 
the  German  Ocean,  about 

“  Lockslcy  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 
the  sandy  tracts. 

And  the  hollow  ocean  ridges  roaring  into  ca¬ 
taracts.” 

And  in  the  same  poem  signs  of  sympathy 
with  a  tropical  sea  in 

“  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea.” 

“  In  Memoriam”  has  a  noble  landscape 
in  one  stanza : 

“  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  yon  great  plain. 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers. 
To  mingle  with  the  hounding  main." 

And  in  the  final  stanza  of  the  same  most 
exquisite  lament : 

“  Calm  on  the  seas  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
That  heaves  with  but  the  heaving  deep." 

Looking  at  this  stanza  by  itself,  I  should 
have  guessed  that  the  sea  which  Tennyson 
here  speaks  of  was  a  winter  or  late  au¬ 
tumn  sea;  for  it  is  then,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  splendor,  gladnes.s,  and  beauty  of 
light  (not  of  color)  upon  the  sea  are  most 
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conspicaous.  And  accordingly,  (for  a 
great  poet  is  potentially  a  great  painter, 
too,)  when  wo  look  back  to  the  first  stan¬ 
za,  we  find  that  it  is  in  that  season  when 
“  the  chestnut  patters  to  the  ground.” 

As  to  painters,  I  really  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  ever  seeing  a  sea-niece  which  I  thought 
thoroughly  good.  Mr.  Kuskin’s  abuse  of 
the  Vans  and  Backs  and  all  their  brother 
charlatans  is  only  too  well  merited. 
Claude  could  paint  most  exquisite  pictures 
in  which  the  sea  figured  prominently ;  but 
it  is  ill  his  rendering,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of 
the  light  upon  it  that  he  is  so  consummate 
a  master.  If  a  mill-pond  touched  with  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  were  faithfully 

{lainted,  the  picture  would  be  of  incalcula- 
ile  value  ;  and  so  Claude's  pictures  may  be 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  yet  not  be  good’as  “  sea-pieces.” 
Turner’s  “  Fighting  Temeraire  ”  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  absolutely  perfect  in  its  way ;  but 
then  it  is  only  the  shallow,  smooth,  artifi¬ 
cial  sea  of  a  harbor — the  sea  emasculated 
and  civilized  to  suit  the  ways  of  men.  In 
Stanfield’s  “Abandoned,”  exhibited  last  | 
year,  there  was  fine  feeling  and  much 
power  in  the  roll  of  the  surging  waves, 
tossing  as  easily  as  children  would  a  ball 
from  one  to  another  the  huge,  desolate 
ruin  ;  but  is  there  any  picture  of  Stan¬ 
field’s,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  which,  with 
all  its  merits,  is  not  deeply  tainted  with 
conventionality,  which  does  not  in  some 
sort  remind  us  of  the  drawing-master  and 
his  masterly  tree-touches  at  a  guinea  an  j 
hour  ?  j 

I  said  that  very  few  ))cople  knew  any  | 
thing  about  the  sea ;  and  in  this  respect  I 
must  at  once  confess  that  I  am  little,  if 
any,  better  than  most  of  my  neighbors ; 
and  if  1  am  asked :  Wh^,  then,  do  I  write 
about  it  ?  I  answer,  it  is  because  I  know 
enough,  and  wish  to  teach  others  enough,  | 
to  show  that  there  is  far  more  of  wonder  j 
and  delight  in  the  sea  than  is  currently  { 
supposed,  and  what  a  sacred  duty  it  is,  j 
not  only  to  our  Maker,  but  to  ourselves,  i 
to  learn  more  about  it.  For  myself,  I  feel  i 
respecting  the  sea  as  a  man  does  about  | 
some  specially  delightful  person — a  wo-  j 
man,  let  us  say — by  whose  side  he  has  sat 
at  one  of  our  much-abused  English  dinner-  j 
parties  (at  which,  stiff  and  solemn  as  they  ' 
are  or  are  said  to  be,  you  may  neverthe-  S 
less,  if  you  are  lucky  in  your  neighbor,  ] 
pass  an  hour  or  two  with  considerable  sa- 1 
tisfaction) — whose  charms  of  face,  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  mind,  he  learns  quite  as  much  I 


as,  but  no  more  than,  the  reserve  of  passing 
acquaintance  will  admit  of  his  attempting 
to  learn,  but  enough  to  send  him  home 
with  a  kind  of  half  unconscious  feeling 
that  there  would  be  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  making  such  a  ctiaracter  the 
study  of  a  life. 

The  strangest,  if  not  the  most  delight¬ 
ful,  sensation  which  one  has  about  the  sea 
is,  I  think,  in  childhood.  What  a  field  for 
wondering  interest  in  the  dawning  intelli¬ 
gence  of  SIX  or  seven  years,  when  it  is  first 
told  “  you  will  soon  see  the  sea ;”  or, 
“  there  is  the  sea !”  The  sea — what  is  it, 
who  made  it,  and  how  ?  why  is  it  not 
land  ?  And  in  spite  of  parents,  nursemaids, 
and  governesses,  the  child  feels  that  there 
is  reason  in  what  it  says,  and  that  it  is 
asking  questions  which  it  is  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  to  ask,  but  which  can  not  be  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily.  In  my  own  case, 
when  this  event  in  my  life  occurred,  we 
were  approaching  Scarborough.  Along 
hot,  dusty,  chalky  roads,  winding  as  it 
seemed  for  ever,  over  breezy,  turf-clad 
downs,  the  lumbering  old  carriage  had 
dragged  its  way ;  and  there  was  in  the 
air  that  strange  sense  of  freshness  and 
freedom,  and  that  delicious  briny  odor 
caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea  ;  but 
these  sensations  could  scarcely  be  noticed 
or  understood  at  seven  years  old ;  and  the 
feeling,  when  they  said  we  should  soon 
“  see  the  sea,”  was  one  of  far  more  pain 
than  pleasure — that  pain  I  suppose  wliich 
the  human  race  incurred  w'hen  it  ate  of 
the  “  tree  of  knowledge”  —  the  dawning, 
half-conscious  apprehension  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life.  And  wlnm  between  the 
horizon  and  the  turfy  hill  the  sea  itself  ap- 
peareil,  I  remember  no  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  it — I  remember  nothing  but  an 
all-pervading  sense  of  novelty  and  won¬ 
der. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  tell  us  we  ought  to  study  the  sea, 
but  who  can  do  it?  how  many  can  afibrd 
the  time  and  the  money  for  a  sea- voyage? 
Well,  but  you  may  study  the  sea  tor  half 
your  life,  and  yet  have  much  more  to 
learn  about  it,  without  taking  any  sea- 
voyage  at  alL  To  have  made  a  sea-voy¬ 
age  of  any  length  is  indeed  a  magnifictmt 
recollection.  Even  the  feeling  when  the 
lost  faint  outline  of  the  cliffs  that  have 
long  ago  lost  their  whiteness  has  melted 
into  the  distant  sky,  and  for  the  first  time 
you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
circular  desert  of  water  with  its  great 
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dome  of  sky,  is  most  memorable  in  its 
strange  novelty ;  and  when  after  only  a 
five  or  six  days’  passage  you  glide  softly 
into  the  delicious  harbor  of  Funchal,  and 
feast  your  senses  on  the  rich  odors  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  shore,  and  the  intense  and 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  dark  blue  water, 
you  feel  at  least  several  years  older,  both 
for  the  exciting  sensations  which  the  voy¬ 
age  has  given  you,  and  for  the  startling 
contrast  between  the  green  shores  which 
you  have  left,  and  the  paradisiacal  beauty 
of  that  to  which  you  have  come.  And 
then  the  long  weeks  of  that  floating  pri¬ 
son,  whose  barriers  are  stronger  than  a 
wall  of  triple  brass ;  the  strange  conscious¬ 
ness  of  dependence  upon  your  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers,  who  are  all  the  world  to  you 
now ;  the  delight  of  leaning  over  the  bows 
and  watching  their  progress  through  the 
roen  waves,  that  come  laughing  and 
ancing  round  them,  and  then  gracefully 
part  to  make  way  for  them ;  while  here 
and  there  your  eye  falls  upon  a  nautilus 
sailing  calmly  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  a 
wave  that  seems  proud  of  its  delicate  little 
burden,  or  a  host  of  flying  fish  start  sudden- 
\y  out  like  a  flight  of  silver  arrows  from  be¬ 
fore  the  ship,  and  as  suddenly  disappear. 

Then  there  are  the  nights  of  danger, 
when  the  vessel  reels  and  staggers  through 
the  storm,  and  you  can  hardly  keep  your 
footing  as,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  you  brave  it  out  on  the  deck  with 
our  “  plaidie  ”  round  you,  exulting,  per- 
aps,  in  the  darkness,  the  peril,  (which  we 
will  suppose  not  to  be  great,)  and  the 
fierce  struggle  of  the  ship  with  the  winds 
and  waves,  as  fearlessly  she  plows  her 
way  through  that  terrible  and  trackless 
solitude.  Or,  perhaps,  on  the  sultry  eve¬ 
ning  of  some  more  sultry  day,  you  see  at 
no  great  distance  the  outline  of  what  is 
apparently  a  mountain  just  started  out  of 
the  sea  for  your  special  amusement ;  and 
before  nightfall  vou  are  inclosed  in  a 
blue  bay  of  one  oi  those  torrid  African  is¬ 
lands,  (the  Cape  Verds,  suppose,)  whose 
desolate  and  adust  beauty  sets  the  imagi¬ 
nation  all  on  fire,  but  to  yield  to  whose 
charms  and  dwell  long  upon  whose  loveli¬ 
ness  is,  to  the  European,  death.  So  yon 
leave  in  a  day  or  two  that  beautiful  mis¬ 
chief  and  your  vessel  runs  southward  on 
the  wings  of  the  trade-winds,  whither  I 
will  not  follow  you,  for  I  was  forgetting 
that  what  I  had  to  show  was  that  to  get 
some  knowledge  of  the  sea  it  was  not  ne¬ 
oassary  to  go  BO  far. 


Nor  is  it ;  for  you  have  only  to  take  a 
short  run  by  railroad,  with  pernaps  a  very 
few  miles  by  coach,  and  however  intense 
a  Cockney,  nowevor  steeped  in  the  utili¬ 
tarian  pursuits  of  these  unsentimental 
days,  you  may  bo  with  the  sea  and  (liter¬ 
ally,  if  you  are  a  bather)  in  its  arms  ;  and 
believe  me,  she  is  not  a  mistress  that  will 
disappoint  you,  if  you  come  to  her  with  a 
reverent  mind.  You  have  been  luxuriat¬ 
ing,  we  will  say,  for  months  in  the  sights, 
and  smells,  and  sounds  of  London ;  stunned 
by  the  eternal  brayings  of  the  Belgraviau 
brass-band,  or  the  greasy  grinding  of  the 
Tybumian  hurdy-gurdy  ;  howled  into  a 
state  of  chronic  bewilderment  by  all  that 
horrible  gradation  of  shrieks  and  groans 
which  lies  between  the  suicide  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  hare-skins ;  distracted 
and  humiliated  tiy  the  charlatanism  and 
chicanery  of  your  party  or  your  profes¬ 
sion.  At  last  you  find  fresh  air  and  sea- 
breezes  absolutely  necessary,  and  you  de¬ 
termine  on  seeking  them.  You  can  hard¬ 
ly  go  wrong,  but  let  me  recommend  the 
south  coast,  and  especially  the  south 
coa.st  of  Devon.  When  you  arrive 
at  the  little  watering-place  wliich  you 
have  fixed  upon,  go  down  at  once  (and  if 
})os8ible  alone)  to  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
Already  you  f^l  a  strange  sensation  of  al¬ 
tered  existence.  Instead  of  the  rumbling 
omnibus,  the  fussy  cab,  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing  jostle,  there  is  a  figure  in  cap  and 
shooting-coat  lounging  about,  or  a  tarry 
old  fisherman  hobbling  along,  or  a  broad- 
brimmed  beauty  tripping  down  to  the 
beach  with  a  basket  for  those  dear  ane¬ 
mones.  And  now  you  are  on  the  dry, 
clean  “  parade,”  and  your  mind  feels  sud¬ 
denly  let  loose  as  your  eye  rests  once 
more  upon  that  glorious  expanse,  and  you 
taste  the  well-remembered  balmy  breath 
of  the  sea,  and  hear  the  long-lost  voice  of 
its  glorious  monotony.  With  a  bound 
you  have  leajied  from  the  sea-wall,  and 
thrown  yourself  on  the  shingle,  as  it  were, 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  sea.  And  here 
you  may  stay,  if  you  like,  for  hours,  and 
all  the  time  in  a  state  of  enchantment ; 
for  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  some  ex¬ 
quisite  picture  meets  them,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar,  lulling  sound  of  the  waves  gives  a  sort 
of  dreaminess  to  the  whole  view,  without 
detracting  for  one  moment  from  its  de¬ 
light.  On  either  hand  cliffs  —  gigantic, 
but  turf-clad  to  the  summit  on  the  land- 
side,  and  on  the  sea-side  wild,  jagged,  and 
I  rifted,  but  covered  with  a  tnick  under- 
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growth  of  innumerable  plants  and  flowers 
— shut  in  the  valley  that  shelters  the  little 
town ;  but  on  the  left,  that  stately  hill 
that  terminates  in  the  cliff,  is  only  the 
first  of  a  long  array,  each  with  its  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  face,  whose  time-worn  rifts 
and  scars  are  colored  with  every  sort  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  turned  proudly  to 
the  sea,  and  making  strange  contrast  to 
that  ])art  of  its  smooth  turfy  side  which  is 
not  concealed  by  its  neighbor  hill,  and  on 
which  you  may  see  the  white  sheep  pas¬ 
turing  the  calm  sunlit  sward. 

What  a  place  for  a  {>edestrian !  It  is 
impossible  to  stay  longer  where  you  are. 
You  must  up  and  follow  the  long  white 
sweeping  curve  of  shingle,  heavy  walking 
though  it  be,  that  lies  between  the  base 
of  that  mighty  battalion  line  of  cliffs  and 
the  blue  water  on  which  they  gaze,  to 
where  it  ends  in  a  snow-white  promontory, 
beyond  which  all  is  hidden  from  your 
view.  And  if  you  do  that,  you  will  be 
really  alone  with  the  sea.  As  you  ad¬ 
vance,  you  have  a  feeling  almost  of  terror, 
as  if  you  had  no  business  there,  so  desolate 
and  self-contained  is  the  beauty  of  shore, 
and  cliff,  and  sea ;  but  this  is  only  because 
you  are  a  Cockney,  and  fancy  all  that 
wild  loveliness  can  not  be  meant  for  you. 
Onward  you  tramp  through  the  deep 
shingle,  now  casting  a  look  upward  at  the 
tremendous  overhanging  cliffs  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  with  their  huge  boulders  like  but¬ 
tresses  of  an  enormous  cathedral,  and 
peaks  starting  up  abruptly  into  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  streams  trickling 
down  their  furrowed  sides  —  now  turning 
to  refresh  your  eye  with  the  clear,  gray 
green  of  the  fresh  tumbling  waves,  and 
let  it  wander  with  never-ending  delight 
over  that  illimitable  expanse,  whose  co¬ 
lors  are  too  many  and  too  beautiful  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  w’hich  stretches  far  out  into 
calm  sunlight,  till  it  joins  in  faint  yet  lu¬ 
minous  distance  a  sky  of  that  pale  celes¬ 
tial  gold  that  sympathizes  with  all  that  in 
the  human  heart  is  deepest,  tenderest, 
and  most  divine.  And  now  you  are  clam¬ 
bering  over  wild  rocks,  about  which  the 
sea  is  foaming  and  splashing,  and  which 
have  hitherto  hidden  what  was  beyond 
them  from  your  view  —  so  that  when  you 
have  passed  them  there  is  the  delight  of 
satisfied  curiositjr  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  itselt.  The  cliffs  are  now  as 
high,  but  not  so  steep,  and  covered  in 


parts  with  turf  and  with  all  kinds  of  creep¬ 
ing  plants ;  but  above  the  rich  green  of 
their  sides  huge  gray,  fantastic,  primeval 
rocks  are  peering,  in  somewhat  irregular 
array,  with  kites  wheeling  about  them, 
and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sky  serenely 
blue  seen  through  some  cleft  in  their  hoary 
sides.  Beyond,  the  opening  of  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  or  “combe,”  shut  closely  in 
on  all  sides  except  that  toward  the  sea  by 
hills  covered  thick  with  wood,  and  per¬ 
fectly  enchanting  you  with  its  profound 
seclusion,  its  w'inding  paths  through  im¬ 
penetrable  woods,  its  tracts  of  cool  green 
sward,  its  deep  glades  into  which  none 
but  the  midday  sun  can  shine,  and  the 
hillocks  of  smooth  soft  turf  that  crown  its 
guardian  hills  when  they  near  the  sea, 
and  catch  the  last  rays  of  the  descending 
sun,  and  the  stream  buried  deep  in  its  bo¬ 
som,  and  which  you  can  hear,  but  can  not 
see,  for  the  wild  flowers  and  creeping 
plants  that  cover  it.  Or  you  may  ramble 
under  the  cliffs  to  the  right  of  the  town, 
as  far  as  that  huge  wall  of  dark  red  sand¬ 
stone,  barred  from  head  to  foot  with  long 
buttresses,  every  one  of  which  is  faced 
wdth  a  strip  of  green  turf^  and  overhang¬ 
ing  a  secluded  nook  of  the  finest  and 
smoothest  sand ;  and  when  you  are  tired 
of  strolling  about  on  the  sand,  you  may 
begin  to  explore  that  wilderness  of  rocks 
and  pools  that  stretches  from  where  you 
are  standing  for  miles  along  the  shore, 
every  yard  of  which  is  a  submarine  gard¬ 
en,  and  every  pool  starred  round  with  ano- 
motes,  crimson,  white,  or  brown,  and, 
most  beautiful  of  all,  green;  these  last 
having  their  multitude  of  undulating 
arms  tipped  with  a  purer  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  rose-color  than  the  fingers  of  Venus 
as  she  rose  from  the  sea.  And  here  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  though  you  be  no  na¬ 
turalist,  you  will  linger  till  the  clear  tide 
comes  welling  up  almost  to  your  feet,  and 
begins  to  cover  the  “  rich  and  strange” 
wonders  of  marine  existence  you  have  seen. 

Though  I  have  confessed  that  I  know 
very  little  about  the  sea,  I  could  go  on 
writing  about  it  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
longer  than  my  readers  would  like ;  but 
if  this  paper,  far  below  the  subject  as  it  is, 
shall  induce  any  one  of  the  thousands 
who  read  “  Fraser  ”  to  tliiuk  of  the  sea 
more  as  it  is — a  fountain  of  exhaustless 
wonder  and  delight — I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  have  written  altogether  in  vain. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “RED-COURT  FARM." 


It  was  a  gusty  night  in  spring.  Two  I  — for,  to  confess  the  truth,  after  all  that 
young  ladies  were  seated  over  the  fire  iti !  has  happened,  and  especially  these  last  few 
a  small  sitting-room  of  a  commodious}  days,  when  these  superstitious  reports  have 
mansion,  listening  to  the  wind  as  it  boomed  been  prevalent,  I  do  not  relish  being  abroad 
round  the  solitary  house,  and  shook  the  after  nightfall  with  only  servants.  lie 
shutters,  and  rattled  the  window-frames,  came  .at  ten  o’clock,  and  I  noticed  he 
One  of  them  was  tall  and  fair,  looking  all  seemed  absent  and  silent.  Once  Mrs. 
the  fairer  for  her  mourning  dreas,  with  Connaught  addressed  him  three  times  be- 
handsome  features,  a  calm  blue  eye,  and  fore  he  answered  :  a  remarkable  thing  for 
a  compressed  lip.  Ten  or  eleven  weeks  Isaac,  who  is  naturally  merry.  We  came 
ago  she  had  been  a  high-spirited,  bloom-  away.  In  passing  the  churchyard,  this 
ing  girl :  since  then,  her  gayety  had  left  corner  of  it,  near  the  waste  land,  where 
her  and  she  was  worn  to  a  skeleton.  It  the  graves  are  thick,  Isa.ac  slackened  his 
was  Miss  Thornycroft.  Her  companion,  pace  and  walked  with  his  head  turned  side- 
a  young  lady  who  had  come  in  to  spend  i  ways.  ‘  What  are  you  looking  for  amongst 
the  evening  with  her,  was  not  pretty,  but  j  the  gravestones  ?’  I  asked, 
uninteresting  girl,  with  mild  hazel  eyes  For  Hunter,’ he  replied.  And  do  you 
and  a  pleasant  cast  of  countenance.  I  know,  Annie,  though  1  was  then  really 

“  I’m  sure  if  the  ghost  comes  abroad  at  |  thinking  of  poor  Robert  and  of  this  horn- 
all,  it  will  be  out  on  such  a  night  at  this,”  ble  report  about  his  spirit,  l8a.ac’8  words 
remarked  the  latter.  “  Ghosts  are  said  to  gave  me  a  shock,  and  I  held  his  arm  tight- 
favor  windy  weather.”  er.  ‘  Mary  Anne,’  he  went  on,  ‘  I  saw  him 

“  Don’t  joke  about  it,  Annie,”  exclaimed  to-night.’ 

Miss  Thornycroft,  with  a  perceptible  shud-  “  I  squeezed  closer  to  Isaac,  closer  still 
der.  when  I  saw  the  grave  anxiety  of  his  face, 

“  I  was  not  exactly  joking :  I  believe  I  for  that  told  me  he  was  not  joking.  He 
said  it  half  in  belief.  But,  of  course,”  add-  continued : 

ed  Annie, after  a  pause,  “seriously  speak-  ‘“If  ever  I  saw  Htmter  in  my  life,  I 
ing  and  thinking,  there  t«  no  truth  in  it.  saw  him  to-night  in  this  church-yard,  close 
You  can  not  possibly  think  there  is.”  to  his  own  grave.  I  saw  him,  Mary  Anne, 
“  Have  you  seen  my  brother  Isaac  to-  every  feature  of  his  face,  as  {>lainly  as  we 
day,  to  speak  to  ?”  was  the  rejoinder  of  see  the  gravestones  at  this  moment.’ 

Miss  Thornycroft.  “  ‘  How  did  it  look  ?’  I  shuddered. 

“  No.”  “  ‘  It  looked  as  he  looked  in  life:  as  he 

“  Or  perhaps  he  might  have  told  you.  must  have  looked  when  he  was  shot  down. 
Though  I  don’t  know  that  he  would.  He  the  hat  over  the  brow,  and  that  remark- 
saw  it  last  night.”  able  coat  on:  just  os  those  describe  who 

“  Nonsense !”  uttered  Annie.  profess  to  have  seen  it.  Now  I  know  that 

“  Ah !  So  I  have  exclaimed  when  others  i  I  am  not  one  to  be  deceived  by  ghostly 
have  asserted  that  they  saw  it.  But  Isaac  fancies,  Mary  Anne,  and  I  was  staggered, 
is  so  calm  and  cool :  there’s  not  a  shade !  I  ran  back  to  the  gate,  and  searched  the 
of  imaginative  feeling  or  superstition  about  |  churchyard  all  over,  but  I  saw  no  more  of 
him :  he  is  the  very  last — save,  perhaps,  it.’  ” 

Richard — to  be  led  away  by  fears  or  fan-  Miss  Thornycroft  ceased,  and  her  hearer 

cies.  Listen,  Annie.  Last  night  I  was  trembled.  “  Do  you  think  he  could  have 
drinking  tea  at  Mrs.  Connaught’s,  and  I  been  deceived  ?”  she  whispered, 
had  made  Isaac  promise  to  fetch  me  home  “  No,  Annie,  1  do  not.  When  a  cool. 
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collected  man,  like  my  brother  Isaac,  dis¬ 
passionately  asserts  such  a  thing,  added 
to  the  terrified  assertions  of  others,  I,  at 
least,  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
dreadful  mystery  abroad,  supernatural  or 
otherwise.” 

“  I  low  in  the  world  shall  T  go  home  to¬ 
night  with  only  Sarah  ?”  e.xclaimed  Miss 
Anne,  in  a  dismayed  tone.  “  I  shall  never 
pass  that  churchyard.” 

The  two  young  ladies  sat  on,  over  the 
fire,  conversing  in  dread  and  doubt.  Gra¬ 
dually  they  relapsed  into  silence,  listening 
to  the  sighing  w'ind,  and  suffering  their 
imaginations  to  roam  on  the  marvelous. 
Al>out  half  past  eight  one  of  them  spoke. 
It  was  Miss  Annie. 

“  What  can  have  become  of  Sarah  ?  My 
aunt  was  not  well,  and  said  she  should 
send  her  at  eight  o’clock  at  the  latest.” 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when 
that  personage  entered  in  a  moat  remark¬ 
able  manner.  A  respectable  maid-servant, 
getting  on  for  forty.  She  ban^ed-to  the 
door  behind  her,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies. 

“  Sarah  !”  uttered  her  young  mistress, 
in  a  reproving  tone. 

“  Ay,  you  may  w'ell  stare,  young  ladies, 
but  I  can’t  stand  upon  no  forms  nor  re¬ 
spects  just  now.  I  don’t  know  whether 
my  senses  is  here  or  yonder.  There’s  the 
ghost  at  this  blessed  moment  in  the  church¬ 
yard  !” 

Annie  screamed,  and  caught  hold  of 
Miss  Thomycroft.  The  latter  spoke,  turn¬ 
ing  deadly  pale. 

“  Your  imagination  has  deceived  you, 
Sarah.” 

“  If  any  thing  has  deceived  me,  it’s  my 
eyes,”  retorted  Sarah,  really  too  much 
flustered  to  stand  upon  forms ;  “  but  they 
never  did  yet,  miss.  When  it  struck  eight, 
missis  called  out  to  me,  from  the  parlor, 

,  to  come  after  Miss  Annie.  I  thought  I’d 
finish  my  ironing  first,  which  took  me  an¬ 
other  (juarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  then  I  put 
my  blanket  and  things  away,  and  on  I 
come.  I  was  a  shutting  the  hou.se-door 
when  I  heard  master’s  voice  a  singing  after 
me,  and  back  I  went,  into  the  parlor.  ‘  Is 
it  coals,  sir  ?’  I  a.sked.  ‘  No,  it’s  not  coals,’ 
says  master,  and  I  saw  by  his  mouth  he 
was  after  a  bit  of  nonsense,  ‘  it’s  to  tell 
you  to  take  care  of  the  ghost.’  ‘  Oh  bran 
the  ghost,’  says  I,  ‘  it  had  bettor  not  come 
anigh  me,  I’d  knock  it  down  as  soon  as  j 
look  at  it.’  And  so  I  would,  young  la¬ 
dies,”  added  Sarah,  “  if  I  got  the  chance.”  i 


“  Go  on,  go  on,”  eagerly  interposed 
Mary  Anne  Thomycroft. 

“  I  come  right  on  to  the  churchyard,” 
continued  Sarah,  “and  what  we  had  been 
a  saying  made  me  turn  my  eyes  on  to  it 
as  I  passed.  Young  ladies,”  she  added, 
drawing  her  chair  near  to  them,  and  drop¬ 
ping  her  voice  mysteriously,  “  if  you’ll  be¬ 
lieve  me,  there  stood  Robert  Hunter.  Ho 
was  close  by  that  big  tombstone  of  old 
Marley’s  at  this  end  of  the  churchyard, 
not  three  yards  from  his  own  grave.” 

“  O  Sarah  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Thorny- 
croft,  “  do  you  not  think  your  sight — your 
fears — played  you  false  ?  It  may  have 
been  through  talking  of  him.” 

“Miss,  I  hadn’t  got  no  fears,  so  they 
couldn’t  have  done  it.  No,  I  saw  him. 
And  I’d  take  a  oath  of  it,  as  solemn  as  I 
took  it  at  the  crowner’s  inquest.  It  warn’t 
many  steps  away  from  me :  you  know  old 
Marley’s  grave :  there  was  nothing  but 
the  ditch  and  the  low  ’edge  betw’een  us. 
There  he  stood,  his  features  as  plain  as 
ever  I  saw  ’em  in  my  life,  and  that  uncom¬ 
mon  coat  on,  which  I  am  sure  was  never 
made  for  any  body  but  a  Guy  Fawkes.” 

“  You  were  frightened,  then,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Annie. 

“I  was’ not  exactly  frightened,  but  I 
won’t  deny  that  I  felt  a  creepishness  all 
over  me,  and  I’d  have  given  half-a-crown 
out  of  my  pocket  if  any  human  creature  had 
but  come  up  to  boar  me  company.” 

“  Did  you  speak  to  it  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  but  I  might  have  had 
the  courage,  but  it  didn’t  give  me  no  time. 
The  minute  it  saw  me  a  looking  at  it,  it 
glided  away  among  the  gravestones,  as  if 
making  off  for  the  back  of  the  church.  I 
made  off,  too,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
bring  me,  and  I  come  right  in  here  to  you, 
instead  of  to  the  kitchen,  for  I  knew  my 
tongue  must  let  it  out,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  better  for  you  to  hear  it  than 
them  servants.” 

“  Quite  right,”  murmured  Miss  Thorny- 
croft. 

“  I  never  did  believe  in  ghosts,”  added 
Sarah,  “  any  more  than  I’d  believe  in 
dreams,  and  such  wishy-washy  trash,  and 
I  never  believed  in  Hunter’s.  But  I’ll  not 
ridicule  ’em  after  this  night.  Poor  wretch ! 
it  can’t  rest  quiet  in  its  grave.  It  may 
want  to  denounce  its  murderer.*’ 

With  the  last  w'ords  Miss  Thomycroft 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  shak¬ 
ing. 

“  I  can  not  boar  this,”  she  wailed.  “  I 
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can  not  bear  it.  If  this  horror  is  to  con¬ 
tinue,  I  must  leave  the  neighborhood.” 

How  were  the  two  to  go  home,  and 
pass  the  churchyard  ?  Annie  declared  with 
a  shudder  she  M'ould  not,  and  Sarah  did 
not  particularly  urge  it.  Only  woraen- 
servants  were  in  the  house,  none  of  whom 
would  feel  inclined  to  escort  them,  and 
risk  the  ghost ;  so  they  remained  on,  wait¬ 
ing  till  one  of  the  young  Mr.  Thomycrofts 
should  come  in.  But,  between  nine  and 
ten.  Captain  (’opp  made  his  appearance 
in  hot  anger,  shaking  his  stick,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  his  wooden  leg  at  Sarah. 

“  Had  thtj  vile  fiussy  taken  up  her  gos¬ 
siping  quarters  at  the  Red  Court  for  the 

night  ?  Did  she  think - ” 

“  I  could  not  get  Miss  Annie  away,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Sarah.  “The  ghost’s  in  the 
churchyard.  I  saw  it  as  I  came  along.” 

The  sailor-captain  was  struck  dumb. 
One  of  his  women-kind  avow  belief  in  a 
ghost !  Ho  had  seen  a  mermaid  himself, 
but  ghosts  were  fabulous  monsters,  fit  for 
nothing  but  marines,  and  they  who  s.aid 
they  saw  ’em  wanted  a  taste  of  the  yard- 1 
arm. 

“  Do  not  t.alk  so,  uncle,”  interrupted  1 
Annie.  “  It  is  Robert  Hunter’s  spirit.  | 
Isaac  Thornycroft  saw  it  last  night.”  j 
“  Stow  away  your  ignorance.  Miss 
Annie,”  commanded  the  captain.  “  A 

E arson’s  lass  avow  belief  in  a  ghost  ?  ho, 
o,  ho  !  I’ll  send  you  home  to  him  to-mor¬ 
row.  I  told  the  coroner  I  would  at  the 
inq^uest,  but  now  I  tcili.  Shameful !” 
striking  away  at  his  wooden  leg.  “  Get 
your  things  on.  I’ll  teach  you  to  see  rub¬ 
bishing  ghosts.” 

“  It’s  my  opinion  ghosts  is  rubbish  and 
nothing  better,”  chimed  in  Sarah,  “  for  I 
don’t  see  the  good  of  ’em  ;  but  this  W’as 
Robert  Hunter’s,  for  all  that.  I  saw  his 
fiice  and  his  eyes,  as  sure  as  ever  I  saw  my 
own  in  the  glass.  I  don’t  say  I  saw  his 
legs,  for  they  was  hid  by  the  hedge  and 
the  tombstones ;  but  I  saw  that  precious  ! 
white  coat  of  his,  and  the  ugly  fur  on  it.  | 
He  was  buttoned  up  in  it,  like  he  used  to  | 
be  in  life.  Master,  you  can’t  say  as  ever 
I  believed  in  this  tale  afore  to-night.” 

“  You  credulous  sea-serpciit !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  captain  to  his  servant.  “  And  that 
same  white  coat  lying  now  in  the  tallet  at 
the  Mermaid,  covered  with  blood,  just  as 
it  was  took  off  his  body !  Ugh !  fie  upon 
you.” 

“  If  there’s  apparitions  of  bodies,  there 
may  be  apparitions  of  coats,”  answered 


Sarah,  between  whom  and  her  master  there 
was  always  a  struggle  who  should  h.ave 
the  last  word,  to  the  exceeding  exasper¬ 
ation  of  the  choleric,  but  really  good- 
hearted  merchant-captain.  “  I’m  as  sure 
that  it  had  got  that  coat  on  as  I  am  that 
your  leg’s  off,  ma.ster.” 

Away  pegged  the  captain  in  his  rage, 
scarcely  allowing  himself  to  say  good-night 
to  Miss  Thornycroft,  and  Annie  and  her 
attendant  fiew  after  him,  the  latter  clasp¬ 
ing  tight  hold  of  him. 

As  they  neared  the  churchyard — in 
turning  off  from  the  path  leading  from 
the  Red  Court,  jiast  a  piece  of  ground 
called  the  waste  land,  you  came  sharp 
upon  it — Annie,  in  sickening  terror,  in 
spite  of  her  uncle’s  mocking  assurance  th.at 
a  parson’s  daughter  should  be  upon  visit¬ 
ing  terms  with  a  churchyard  ghost,  clung 
close  to  him,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  arm, 
trusting  to  him  to  guide  her  steps.  The 
captain  had  a  great  mind  (he  avowed  it 
afterward)  to  guide  her  into  the  ditch,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  ducking  would  be  a  panacea 
for  all  ghostly  terrors ;  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Sar.ah,  who  was  a  step  in  the  rear, 
leajied  forward,  and  clung  violently  to  lus 
coat  tJiils. 

“  There  !”  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
before  the  astonished  gentleman  could 
give  way  to  his  towenng  indignation, 
“  there  it  is  again,  next  to  Marley’s  tomb ! 
Now,  master  !  is  that  the  coat  or  not  ?” 

They  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  churchyard,  even  Annie,  as  if  im¬ 
pelled  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  It 
was  too  true.  Within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
in  the  dim  moonlight  —  for  the  moon, 
watery  and  not  long  risen,  gave  but  a  fee¬ 
ble  light — appeared  the  well  known  form 
of  the  ill-fated  Robert  Hunter;  the  very 
man  whose  mangled  body  Captain  Copp 
had  helped  to  lay  in  the  grave,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  mourner  at  his  funeral. 

The  captain  was  considerably  taken 
aback,  haa  never  been  half  so  much  so 
before  an  unexpected  iceberg :  his  wooden 
leg  dropped  submisively  tiown  and  his 
mouth  flew  open.  He  had  the  keen  eye 
of  a  seaman,  and  he  saw  beyond  doubt 
that  the  spirit  before  him  was  indeed  that 
of  Robert  Hunter.  Report  ran  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  afterward  that  the  gallant  cajttaiu 
would  have  made  off,  but  could  not  rid 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  companions. 

“Hallo!  you  sir!”  he  called  out  pre¬ 
sently,  remembering  that  in  that  vile 
Sarah’s  presence  his  reputation  for  cour- 
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ajje  w.os  at  stake,  but  there  was  consider¬ 
able  deference,  not  to  say  timidity,  in  his 
tone,  “what  is  it  you  want,  appearing 
like  a  figure-head?” 

The  ghost,  however,  disappeared,  van¬ 
ishing  into  air,  or  behind  the  tombstones ; 
and  the  captain  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
tore  away  taster  than  he  had  ever  done 
since  the  acquisition  of  his  wooden  leg, 
Annie  sobbing  convulsively  on  his  arm, 
and  Sarah  hanging  on  to  his  coat  tails.  A 
minute  afterward  they  met  Isaac  Thomy- 
croft,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

“  Take  these  screeching  sea-gulls  home 
for  me,”  cried  the  sailor  to  Isaac.  “  I’ll 
go  down  to  the  mermaid,  and  ■with  my 
own  eyes  see  if  the  coat  is  there.  Some 
land  lubber’s  playing  a  trick,  and  has 
borrowed  Hunter’s  face  and  stole  the  coat 
to  act  it  in.” 

“  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,”  rejoined 
young  Mr.  Thornycroft.  “  I  have  come 
straifpjt  now  from  the  Mermaid,  and  the 
coat  13  there.  We  have  been  looking  at 
it  but  this  instant.  It  is  under  the  straw 
in  the  room  over  the  st.able,  doubled  up 
.and  stiff,  having  dried  in  the  folds.” 

“  I  should  like  to  keelhaul  that  ghost,” 
cried  the  discomfited  caj)tain.  “  I’d 
rather  have  seen  ten  mermaids.” 

Isaac  Thornycroft  drew  Annie  aw'ay 
and  supported  her  himself.  The  captain 
walked  on  first,  and  Sarah  kept  in  close 
proximity  to  him.  Isaac  took  care  to 
widen  the  distance  between  himself  and 
them,  and  then  stole  his  arm  round  Annie’s 
w.iist,  and  so  held  her  up  more  efficiently. 
Hut,  sobbing  and  terrified  as  she  was,  she 
yet  shrank  away  from  him. 

“  Annie,”  he  whispered,  “  IIow  is  this  ? 
Why  is  it  ?  Let  me  have  an  explanation 
this  night :  now,  at  once.  For  several 
weeks  you  have  shunned  me.” 

“Is  there  not  a  cause  why  I  should 
shun  you  ?”  was  her  answer.  “  I  think  I 
will  .speak  out,”  she  added,  in  .agitation. 
“  I  miutt  speak  out :  but  only  to  you.  Isaac 
Thornycroft,  have  you  no  dark  crime  upon 
your  conscience  ?” 

“la  dark  crime  !”  he  echoed. 

•  “  A  dark,  heavy  crime,”  she  went  on, 
“  the  worst  .and  most  cruel  th.at  m.an  can 
commit  on  man,  the  same  which  stained 
the  hand  of  Cain  ?  Mind  !  I  have  been 
silent  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  I  will  be 
silent;  but  the  truth  must  lie  between 
us.” 

“  No,  on  my  soul  1”  he  vehemently  an¬ 


swered.  “  Peccadilloes  I  may  commit  in 
plenty,  bnt  of  such  crimes  my  conscience 
13  clear.  Explain  yourself  Annie.” 

“That  night;  that  dre.adful  night  —  O 
Isa-ac,  I  have  never  breathed  it  beyond 
my  lips — I  thought — that — man — who— 
ran  on  to  the  ])lateau,  was  like - ” 

“  Say  on,  child,”  he  prompted,  .and  but 
for  Annie’s  agitation  she  might  have 
noticed  the  s.ad  tone,  quite  devoid  of  sur¬ 
prise,  in  which  the  w'ords  w'ere  spoken — 
“  say  on.” 

“  Like  you,  Isaac,”  she  shivered. 

“  You  were  mistaken,”  was  his  reply. 
“  My  hands  will  never  be  red  with  such  a 
crime.  It  is  against  my  nature.” 

“  It  was  so  like  you,”  she  resumed,  in  a 
whisper.  “  Though  I  had  but  a  moment¬ 
ary  look  before  I  fiiinted.” 

“I  was  not  there,”  he  repeated.  “I 
swe.ar  it  to  you.” 

“  Oh !  what  a  relief!”  she  murmured, 
“  what  a  relief!”  Then,  as  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  she  spoke 
ag-mn,  in  a  more  hushed  tone :  “Was  it 
Richard  ?  You  are  alike  in  figure.” 

“  Annie,”  he  rejoined,  in  a  reproving, 
but  a  solemn  tone,  “  I  can  not  tell  you. 
It  is  .an  impiiry  which  neither  you  nor  I 
do  well  to  a  well  ujion,  which  we  have  no 
right  to  pursue.  Let  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  innocence  suffice  for  us.” 

“The  knowledge  of  yours  will  suffice 
for  me,”  she  .answered.  “  Since  that  night 
I  have  been  most  wretched.” 

“  You  need  not  have  distressed  your¬ 
self”  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thornycroft. 
“  If  my  hand  was  stained  with  red,  I 
should  break  with  you,  sooner  than  you 
could  with  me.  Whatever  else  a  mur¬ 
derer  may  covet,  let  him  keep  clear  of 
wife  and  children.” 

Wh.atever  suspicion  Isaac  Thornycroft 
m.ay  have  had,  it  was  not  his  place  to  de¬ 
nounce  his  brother  Richard,  lie  did  sus- 
spect  him.  And  he  suspected  also  that 
('yril  was  mixed  up  with  it,  else  why  keep 
out  of  the  way  ?  Isaac  was  not  a  cruel 
man,  or  one  devoid  of  conscience.  He 
had  many  estimable  qualities :  though  it 
is  true  he  cheated  her  Majesty’s  revenue, 
and  thought  it  glorious  fun.  Richard  had 
not  made  him  his  confidant ;  and,  put  the 
question  deliberately  to  him,  Isaac  would 
not ;  but  the  uncertainty  had  long  worked 
painfully  within  him. 

Tlius  talking,  they  reached  the  house  of 
Captain  Copp,  and  the  capt.ain  pressed 
Isaac  to  enter,  and  introduced  his  brandy. 
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There  they  sat,  discussing  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  the  captain  telling  his  tale, 
and  Sarah  telling  hers,  to  the  intense  hor¬ 
ror  of  Mrs.  Copp,  who  had  the  bump  of 
marvel  strongly  developed,  and  wlio  de¬ 
clared  she  would  never  go  up  to  bed  alone 
again. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Anne  Thornycroft 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis¬ 
traction.  She  had  never  believed  in 
ghosts — as  children  say — would  have  ridi¬ 
culed  the  very  idea.  Yet  she  knew  that 
Uobert  Hunter  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
how  reconcile  that  fact  with  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  account  of  his  reappearance  ?  She 
had  paid  little  attention  to  the  first  re¬ 
ports,  that  Hunter’s  spirit  had  been  seen, 
for  she  knew  how  prone  the  ignonant  are 
to  supernatural  tales,  but  the  moment  her 
brother  Is.aao  imparted  to  her  the  f:ict 
that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  sensible, 
dispassionate  eyes,  a  sickening  conviction 
flashed  over  her  that  it  was  his  spiiit. 
And  now  was  added  the  testimony  of  the 
matter-of-fact  Sarah.  Mary  Anne  Thorny¬ 
croft  had  been  attached  to  Robert  Hun¬ 
ter;  a  tacit  engagement  had  existed  be- 
tweeji  them ;  but,  stronger  even  than  the 
grief  and  regret  she  had  felt  at  his  un¬ 
timely  Cite,  was  the  fearful  dread  that 
over|)owered  her  for  her  brother  Richard, 
lest  he  should  be  discovered,  and  brought 
to  punishment — tried,  condemned,  exe¬ 
cuted  !  The  words  of  Sarah — “  Perhaps 
it  wants  to  denounce  its  murderer” — rang 
in  her  ears  like  a  knoll.  As  she  sat  there, 
trembling,  Richard  entered.  Had  Ac  seen 
the  ghost  ?  He  looked  as  if  he  h.ad.  His 
damp  hair  hung  about  in  a  black  mass, 
and  his  face  and  lips  were  ghastly  as  Hun¬ 
ter’s.  His  sister  gazed  at  him  with  sur¬ 
prise — the  always  self-possessed  Richard  ! 

“Have  you  come  now  from  the  village ?” 
she  asked. 

“  From  that  way.” 

“  Did  you  look  into  the  churchyard  as 
you  i>as.sed  it  ?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“You  know  what  they  say:  tliat  his 
spirit  ap]>ear8  there.” 

“  I  have  seen  it,”  was  Richard’s  unex¬ 
pected  answer. 

Miss  Thornycroft  started  up.  “O 
Richard !  When  ?” 

“  Now ;  as  I  came  by.  There’s  no  mis¬ 
take  about  its  being  Hunter,  or  some  fool 
made  up  to  personate  him.” 

“It  ^  t^en  away  your  color,  Rich¬ 
ard.” 
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Richard  Thomycroft  did  not  reply. 
He  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  looking  into 
the  tire.  Mary  Anne  resumed,  in  a  low, 
firm  tone : 

“  Richard,  if  you  will  accompany  me 
for  protection,  I  will  go  and  see  this  spirit. 
I  will  ask  what  it  wants.  Let  us  go  now.” 

“You!”  he  somewhat  contemptuously 
exclaimed. 

“  I  will  steel  m^  nerves  and  heart  to  it. 
I  have  been  striving  to  do  so  for  the  last 
half  hour.  Better  for  me  to  hold  com¬ 
munion  wdth  it  than  .any  one  else,  save 
you.  You  know  why,  Ricliard.” 

“  Tush  !”  ho  exekaimed.  “  Do  nothing. 
You’d  faint  by  the  way.” 

“  It  is  necessary  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of — of — this  house,”  she  urged,  not 
caring  to  speak  more  pointedly,  “  that  no 
stranger  should  hear  what  it  wants.  I  will 
go  now.  If  I  wait  till  to-morrow  my  cour¬ 
age  may  fail.  You  .are  not  afraid?” 

For  answer,  Richard  rose,  and  they  left 
the  room.  As  they  passed  through  the 
hall,  Maiy  Anne  threw  on  her  woollen 
shawl  and  garden-bonnet,  which  were 
hanging  there,  and  they  started. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  they  re.ach- 
ed  the  corner  of  the  churchyard.  The 
high,  thickset  hedge  on  the  side  facing 
them,  as  they  advanced  on  to  it,  prevented 
their  seeing  into  it ;  but  they  would  soon 
come  in  front,  where  it  would  be  plain. 
“You  stay  here,  Richard,”  whi.spered 
Miss  Thornycroft.  “  I  will  go  on  alone.” 

“  No,”  he  began;  but  she  peremptorily 
interrupted  him. 

“  I  will  have  it  so.  If  I  am  to  go  on 
with  this,  I  will  be  alone.  Youc^m  keep 
me  within  sight.”  And  Richard  acquies¬ 
ced,  iirobably  nothing  loth,  for  the  ghost 
could  not  have  been  an  agreeable  sight  to 
him. 

Now,  shall  we  go  on  mystifying  the 
reader,  or  solve  the  secret  ?  It  may  be 
better  to  solve  it,  for  space  is  growing 
limited,  as  it  w.as  solved  that  night  to  Mary 
Anne  and  Richard  Thornycroft.  The 
ghost  was  still  in  the  churchyard,  prowling 
abotit,  and  looking  for  her — the  object  it 
had  been  looking  for  all  along :  but  it  was 
not  Robert  Hunter’s  ghost ;  it  was  Robert 
Hunter  himself;  for  Robert  Hunter  w.a3 
not  dead. 

He  had  been  in  London  all  the  while 
they  mourned  him  so,  as  much  alive  as 
any  of  his  mourners,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  murdered,  and 
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that  the  county  coroner  had  held  an  in¬ 
quest  on  hia  body.  A  week  since,  he  bad 
come  down  from  London  to  Coastdown, 
bad  come  in  secret,  not  caring  to  show 
himself  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not 
daring  to  show  himself  to  Richard  or  Isaac 
Thorny  croft.  Ilis  object  was  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Mary  Anne,  but  he  remem- 
bere<l  and  respected  his  oath  to  Richard. 
He  knew  of  adonely  hut,  inhabited  by  a 
8uperannu.ated  tisherman,  where  he  could 
hide  in  the  day,  and  he  came  down  to  it. 
taking  up  his  station  in  the  churchyard  at 
dusk,  which  was  in  the  litie  of  road  to  the 
Thornycrofts’  house,  and  only  to  theirs, 
and  he  was  aware  that  Miss  Thornycroft 
constantly  passed  it  at  the  evening  hours, 
going  or  returning  from  visiting.  Not  a 
very  brilliant  scheme,  but  Robert  Hunter 
could  think  of  no  better  to  obtain  speech 
with  her';  and  it  must  be  recollected  that 
he  had  sworn  in  that  dangerous  interview 
with  Richard,  when  the  jtistol  was  held  to 
his  forehead,  not  to  write  to  her.  The 
old  tisherman,  of  dim  sight  and,  failing 
memory,  did  not  recognize  his  guest  as 
being  the  gentleman  ho  had  once  seen 
with  Miss  Thornycroft.  Thus,  Hunter 
lay  hid  there  in  the  day,  and  never  dreamt 
he  could  be  taken  for  his  own  ghost  at 
night,  for  he  knew'  nothing  of  the  murder. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  churchyard  was 
passed  at  night,  except  by  those  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  Red  Court;  aiul  if  Rob¬ 
ert  Hunter  hastened  to  dis;ipiK.‘ar  when  he 
h.ad  once  ascertained  that  a  p:issei*-by  was 
not  Mary  Anne,  it  w:\s  that  he  might  not 
be  recognized  and  8|H>ken  to.  His  re¬ 
treating-place  was  under  a  shelving  grave¬ 
stone  at  the  back  of  the  church,  w’here 
none  would  think  of  looking  for  him. 

A  lo.*ul  was  taken  ofl’  the  heart  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Thornycroft  when  the  night  air 
brought  to  his  ear  sufticient  evidence  that 
Robert  Hunter  w.as  a  living  man.  In  the 
first  blissful  throb  of  the  discovery,  the 
thought  that  struck  him  was :  “  If  he  is 
alive,  I  am  no  murderer.”  He  rusljed 
forwani,  gained  the  spot  w'here  Mary  Anne 
and  Hunter  stood,  grasped  the  latter’s 
hands  and  embraced  him — he,  the  cold, 
undemonstrative  Richard  Thornycroft ! 
he,  with  all  his  dislike  of  Hunter  ! 

“  I  do  not  understand  it.  Hunter,”  ho 
whispered  ;  “  it  is  like  aw.aking  from  a  hor¬ 
rible  dre.am.  If  I  shot  you  down,  how  is 
it  you  are  here  ?” 

“  You  never  shot  mo  down.  Old  Joe 
Parkes  has  been  driving  at  some  obscure 


tale,  about  young  Hunter  being  shot  from 
the  heights,  but  I  treated  it  as  an  old 
man’s  fancies.  Mary  Anne,  too,  is  wear¬ 
ing  mourning  for  me,  she  says,  and  came 
here  to  have  speech  of  my  ghost.  I 
thought  ghosts  had  gone  out  with  the 
eighteenth  century.” 

“  Come  this  way,”  cried  Mary  Anne, 
who  was  shivering  again,  and  caught  hold 
of  her  brother’s  arm  for  support ;  “  let  us 
go  .and  sit  down  in  the  church-porch.” 

They  walked  round  toward  it.  It  was 
on  the  side  of  the  church,  facing  the  Red 
Court.  The  brother  and  sister  placed 
themselves  on  one  bench,  and  Hunter  op¬ 
posite  :  the  moonlight  streamed  upon 
them,  but  they  were  in  no  danger  there 
of  being  observed  by  any  chance  jwisser- 

“  That  night,”  began  Richard,  “  after 
ou  had  gone  away,  what  brought  you 
ack  again  ?” 

“  Rack  where  ?”  asked  Hunter. 

“  Back  on  the  plateau.  Watching  the 
fellows  from  the  bo.ats.” 

”I  was  not  there.  I  did  not  come 
ba(i.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that,  Robert  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  Miss  Thornycroft.  “  I  saw  you 
there :  I  and  Annie.  We  were  coming  up 
to  speak  to  you,  and  got  as  far  as  the 
Round  Tower.” 

“  And,  what  was  worse,  I  saw  you,” 
eagerly  broke  in  Richard.  “  I  was  shocked 
at  your  want  of  faith ;  I  was  maddened 
by  your  bad  feeling,  your  obstinate  deter¬ 
mination  to  spy  upon  and  betray  us ;  an<l 
I  stood  by  the  Round  House  and  shot 
you  down.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
of,”  cried  Hunter.  “  I  tell  you  I  never 
i  came  back,  never  for  one  moment.  I  got 
to  Jutpoint  by  half  jKist  ten.” 

“  Did  Cyril  go  there  with  you  ?” 

“  Cyril !  Of  course  not.  Ho  left  mo 
directly  after  we  passed  the  turning  to  the 
village  here.  I  have  been  looking  for 
Cyril,  while  I  have  been  dodging  in  this 
churchyard.  I  would  not  have  minded 
trusting  him,  and  I  thought  he  would 
take  a  message  to  your  sister.  He  was 
not  8<\  violent  as  you  were,  and  I  believe 
wished  us  well.” 

“Wo  have  never  seen  Cyril  since  that 
night,”  said  Miss  Thornycroft. 

“  Not  seen  Cyril !”  echoed  Hunter. 
“  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  But  we  are  not  uneasy  .about  him,” 
i  said  Richard,  dropping  his  voice.  “We 
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expect  he  went  off  in  the  boats  with  the 
smugglers  when  they  rowed  back  to  the 
ship  that  night,  after  the  cargo  was  run. 
Indeed,  we  feel  jwjsitive  of  it.  My  father 
once  did  the  same,  to  the  terror  of  my 
mother :  I  believe  she  had  him  advertised. 
But  Master  Cyril  is  taking  a  tolerably  long 
spell  on  the  French  coast.” 

“  Still  you  have  not  explained,”  resumed 
Hunter.  “  What  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  I  was  shot  down  ?” 

“  Report !”  cried  Richard,  vehemently, 
his  new-found  satisfaction  beginning  to 
fiide,  as  sober  recollection  returned  to  him. 

“  Somebody  was  shot,  if  you  were  not. 
We  had  the  coroner’s  inquest  on  him,  and 
he  lies  buried  in  this  churchyard  as  liobert 
Hunter.” 

“  But  the  features  could  not  have  been 
mine,”  debated  Hunter. 

“  The  face  was  destroyed.  It  had  struck 
against  the  rocks  in  falling.  But  the  dress 

was  yours ;  a  black  dinner-suit,  and - 

By  the  way,”  broke  off  Richard,  “  what 
M  this  mystery  ?  This  coat,  which  you 
appear  now  to  have  on,  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  stables  at  the  Mermaid ;  an(J  has 
been,  ever  since  the  inquest.” 

Does  the  reader  notice  that  one  word  of 
Richard  Thomycroft’s  ?  “  ApjHjar.”  Ap¬ 
pear  to  have  on  I  Was  he  still  doubtitig 
whether  the  man  before  him  was  real  ? 

“  Oh !  I  borrowed  this  to  come  down  in,” 
was  Hunter’s  answer.  “  You  never  sent 
me  my  own.  They  are  exactly  alike.  I 
and  a  friend  of  mine  had  them  made  to¬ 
gether.  The  weather  in  London  is  mild 
nr*w,  and  he  was  not  wearing  it,  so  he 
lent  it  me.  We  are  much  of  a  size.  Why 
did  not  mine  come  with  the  portmanteau, 
Marv  Anne  ?” 

“  When  you  left,  that  night,  you  had 
your  coat  with  you,”  she  answered,  more 
and  more  amazed. 

‘‘  But  I  found  it  an  incumbrance.  I 
had  taken  more  wine  than  usual,  which 
made  me  hot,  and  I  did  not  relish  the  pros- 
j>ect  of  carrying  it  on  my  arm  for  five  or 
six  miles.  So  1  begged  Cyril  to  take  it 
back  with  him.  and  send  it  with  the  port¬ 
manteau  the  following  morning.” 

Mary  Anne  Thomycroft  suddenly  start¬ 
ed,  gasped,  and  laid  her  face  on  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  shoulder,  with  a  sharp,  low  moan  of 
{tain.  He  leaned  forward  and  stared  at 
Hunter,  a  pitiable  expression  of  dread  on 
his  countenance,  as  the  moonlight  set  off 
his  ghastly  face  and  strained-back  lips. 

Cyril  said  ho  was  glad  of  it,  and  put 


it  on,  for  he  had  come  out  without  one, 
i  and  felt  cold,”  continued  Hunter,  care- 
■  lessly.  “  It  fitted  him  capitally.” 

I  A  yell,  shrill  and  wild  as  that  which  had 
'  broken  from  the  dying  man  in  his  fall,  now 
broke  from  Richard  Thomycroft.  “  Stop !” 
he  shouted,  in  the  desperation  of  anguish, 

“  don’t  you  see  ?” 

“  See  what  ?”  demanded  the  astonished 
Hunter.  • 

'■‘‘That  I  have  murdered  my  brother.'''* 

It  was  too  true.  The  unfortunate  Cvril 
Thomycroft,  arrayed  in  Hunter’s  coat,  Jiad 
been  mistaken  by  Richard  for  him,  and 
had  been  shot  dead.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  in  returning  home  after  parting  with 
Hunter,  he  had  gone  to  the  heights  to  see 
whether  the  work,  which  had  been  plan¬ 
ned  for  that  night  with  the  smugglers,  was 
being  carried  on,  or  whether  the  discovery 
i  made  by  Hunter  had  checked  it.  Mary 
Anne  also  mistook  him  for  Hunter.  Alas ! 
it  was  the  coat  that  deceived  them.  It  is 
certain  the  two  young  men  were  of  the 
same  height  and  size,  and  the  outline  of 
their  faces  was  not  dissimilar ;  but  it  was 
the  conspicuous  coat,  like  none  else,  which 
had  led  to  the  fatal  mistake.  In  the  broad 
light  of  day  they  might  have  detected 
Cyril’s  features,  but  it  was  imjKissible  to 
do  so  amid  the  shades  of  night. 

A  silence  of  horror  fell  upon  the  three. 
Richard  had  started  up,  and  his  sister’s 
face  then  sought  a  leaning  place  against 
the  cold  trellis-work. 

“  How  was  it  you  never  wrote  to  me  ?” 
at  length  asked  Robert  Hunter,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  Had  you  done  so,  this  mystery 
would  have  been  cleared  up.” 

“AVrote  to  you?'*'*  wailed  Richard. 
“  Do  you  forget  we  thought  you  were 
here  ?”  stamping  his  foot  on  the  sod  of  the 
churchyard. 

“I  can  hardly  understand  it  yet,”  mused 
Robert  Hunter. 

Richard  Thomycroft  turned  and  touched 
his  sister.  “  Let  us  go  home,  Mary  Anne. 
We  have  heard  enough.” 

Without  a  word  of  dissent  or  approval, 
she  rose  and  put  her  arm  within  Richard’s ; 
her  face  white  and  rigid,  as  it  had  been  at 
the  coroner’s  inquest.  Hunter  spoke 
then : 

“  But,  Ma^  Anne — what  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you — I  have  not  yet  said  a  word  of 
it.” 

“I  can  not  talk  to-night,”  she  shud¬ 
dered.  “  Come  up  to  the  house  to-mor¬ 
row.” 
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“  Yes ;  come  to-morrow,”  repeated 
Richard  Thornycroft.  “No  necessity  for 
concealment  now.  I  absolve  you  from 
your  oath.” 

They  walked  out  of  the  churchyard, 
Hunter  standing  still  in  the  porch.  His 
egress  lay  in  an  opposite  direction,  over  a 
stile.  He  wa.s  preparing  to  leave  it  when 
he  saw  Miss  Thornycroft  returning. 

“  When  I  said  you  might  come  to  the 
house,  I  spoke  without  reflection,  Robert,” 
she  said.  “It  must  not  be.  You  must 
still  be — in  this  neighborhood — as  dead 
and  buried.” 

“  Why  ?  Far  better  to  let  them  know 
I  have  not  been  murdered :  and  set  their 
suspicions  at  rest.” 

“  That  you  have  not,  but  that  another 
has,”  she  returned,  resentfully ;  “  rake  up 
the  matter,  and  have  a  second  inquest,  and 
BO  set  them  upon  my  unfortunate  brother 
Richard  I  His  punishment,  as  it  is,  will 
be  sufficiently  dreadful  and  lasting.” 

“  Mary  Anne,  you  need  not  sjieak  to 
me  in  that  tone  of  reproach.  You  may 
1k‘  sure  that  I  deeply  sympathize  and 
grieve  with  you  all.  I  will  continue  to 
conceal  myself :  but  how  shall  I  see  you  ? 
One  more  day,  and  business  will  enforce 
my  return  to  London.” 

“  I  will  see  you  here,  in  this  place,  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

“  At  what  hour?” 

“  As  soon  as  dusk  comes  on.  Say 
seven.” 

“  You  will  not  fail,  Mary  Anne?” 

“Fail!”  she  repeated,  vehemently. 
Then,  in  a  quieter  tone,  as  she  would  have 
walked  away,  “No;  I  will  be  sure  to 
come.” 

Robert  Hunter  grasped  her  hand,  as  if 
to  ilraw  her  toward  him  for  a  loving  em- 
bnice,  but  Miss  Thornycroft  wrenched  her 
hand  away,  with  a  half  erv,  and  walked  on 
to  join  her  brother.  “  (lood-night,  dear 
Robert,”  she  presently  called  out,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  abrupt 
movement :  but  oh  I  what  a  mine  of  an¬ 
guish  that  voice  betrayed  1 


II. 

.She  was  true  to  her  promise.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  before  the  moon  M’as  up, 
Robert  Hunter  and  Miss  Thornycroft  sat 
onc«  more  in  the  church-porch.  The  night 
was  very  cold,  but  from  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
siderate  delicacy,  which  she  understood, 
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and  mentally  thanked  him  for,  he  was 
without  a  great-coat.  -  He  rightly  judged 
that  the  only  one  he  had  with  him  could 
in  her  eyes  be  nothing  but  an  object  of 
horror.  What  a  d^  that  had  been  at  the 
Red  Court !  Mr.  Thornycroft  had  sat  on 
the  magisterial  bench  at  Jutpoint,  trying 
petty  oflenders,  unconscious  that  there 
was  a  greater  offender  at  his  own  house 
demanding  punishment.  Richard  Thomy- 
croft  felt  inclined  to  proclaim  the  truth 
and  deliver  himself  up  to  justice.  The  re¬ 
morse  which  had  taken  possesion  of  him 
was  greater  than  he  knew  how  to  bear, 
and  it  seemed  that  to  expiate  his  offense 
at  the  criminal  bar  of  his  country,  would 
be  more  tolerable  than  to  let  it  thus  prey 
in  silence  on  his  vitals.  Consideration  for 
his  father  and  sister,  for  their  honorable 
reputation,  alone  withheld  him.  He  and 
Cyril  had  been  fond  brothers.  Cyril,  of 
delicate  health  and  gentle  manners,  had 
been,  as  it  were,  the  pet  of  the  robut  .Jus¬ 
tice  and  his  robust  elder  sons.  At  mid¬ 
day,  Richard  was  in  his  sister’s  room ;  not 
sitting — he  had  never  sat,  or  lain,  or  rested, 
since  leaving  the  churchyard  the  previous 
night — but  pacing  about  it  in  despair. 
Isaac,  to  whom  the  truth  had  been  dis¬ 
closed,  was  present.  At  this  dread  con¬ 
sultation,  every  word  of  which  will  linger 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  three,  during 
life,  Richard  decided  on  his  future  plans. 
To  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fatal  scene,  ever  again  to  look  upon  the 
Half-moon,  where  the  body  had  lain,  he 
felt  would  drive  him  mad,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  it.  The  substance  of  this 
Miss  Thornycroft  disclosed  to  Hunter. 

“  Issac  is  driving  him  over  to  J  utpoint 
for  the  night  train,”  she  added,  “  and  will 
go  with  him  to  Ixtndon.” 

“  To  return  when  ?”  inquired  Hunter. 
“  I  mean  Richard.” 

“Never  again,”  she  mournfully  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  he  has  taken  leave  of  us  for  the 
last  time.  My  ^or  father  is  broken- 
i  hearted.  It  was  dreadful  a  shock  to  him, 

'  when  he  came  home  this  afternoon,  to  find 
I  his  eldest  and  favorite  son  waiting  to  bid 
I  him  farewell  for  ever.  He  has  always 
'  liked  Richard  best :  perhaps  because  he 
'  [»artakes  more  of  his  own  free,  daring  na- 
j  ture.  They  did  not  disclose  to  him  the 
I  awful  secret  about  Cyril.  They  said  Rich¬ 
ard  had  fallen  into  a  serious  sciape,  which 
could  only  be  kept  quiet  by  his  leaving 
the  neighborhood  for  a  few  years,  and 
begged  liim  not  to  inquire  particulars,  for 
8 
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th.it  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  And  I  would  doubly  urge  it.  As  my  wife,  you 

80  they  parted.”  will  forget - ”  . 

“  And  will  Richard  remain  in  Lon-  “  Be  quiet,  Robert !”  she  impetuously 
don  ?”  interrupted,  “  you  can  not  know  what  you 

“  He  goes  to  Australia.  I  thought  I  are  saying,  'fou  and  I,  of  all  people  in 
8,aid  so.  But  my  head  is  confused  to-night,  the  world,  must  live  apart.  Was  this  what 
He  will  take  the  first  ship  that  sails.  O  you  had  to  say  ?” 

Robert !”  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  suffering,  “  I  thought  you  loved  me,”  he  exclaimed, 

“  what  a  secret  this  is  for  me  and  Isaac  to  quite  petrified  at  her  words, 
carry  with  us  through  life !”  “  I  did  love  you  ;  I  do  ;  if  to  avow  it 

“  It  is  indeed  I  But  time  will  soothe  it  will  do  any  good  now.  But  this  dreadful 
to  you,  for  you  are  both  innocent.”  sorrow  has  placed  a  barrier  between  us.” 

“  Time  w'lll  never  soothe  it  to  me.  My  “  Mary  Anne  Tliornycroft  !  You  surely 
poor  brother  Cyril !  so  kind,  so  offensive  arc  not  so  blind,  so  unjust,  as  to  lay  its 
as  he  was  to  us  all.”  I  never  had  words  blame  to  my  door  ?” 
with  him  as  I  had  with  Richard  and  Isaac.  “  Listen,  Robert,”  she  returned.  “  I 
And  to  be  hurled  away  unprepared !”  am  not  so  umust  as  to  blame  you  for  the 
She  raised  her  hands  and  concealed  her  murder,  but  I  can  not  forget  that  you  have 
face,  as  if  she  would  hide  its  tribulation  been  the  innocent  cause  of  it :  you  and 
from  the  dark  night.  “  And  what  a  career  I.” 
is  before  i>oor  Richard  !”  she  continued  to  “  You  !” 

wail.  “  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  guilty  “  Yes.  I.  When  my  father  heard  that 
though  he  is.  Remorse  and  anguish  to  I  had  invited  you  down,  he  came  to  me, 
the  end  of  his  days  !  remorse  and  an-  and  forbid  me  to  let  you  come.  I  see  now 
guish  !”  why.  He  did  not  want  strangers  in  his 

Robert  Hunter  drew  her  hands  from  house,  who  might  see  more  than  was  e.x- 
her  fiice,  and,  keeping  them  in  his,  8.at  ]>edient.  He  commanded  me  to  write  and 
down  by  her.  Hitherto  he  had  been  stop  you.  I  disobeyed :  I  thought  he 
standing.  spoke  but  in  compliance  M'ith  a  whim  of 

“  Time  is  wearing  on,  M.ary  Anne.  May  Richard’s:  and  I  would  not  write.  Had 
I  say  w’hat  I  came  down  from  town  to  8.ay?  lobeyed  him,  all  this  would  h.ave  bt^en 

Though  it  pains  me  to  enter  upon  it  now  spared.  Again,  when  you  were  here, 

you  are  in  this  grief”  when  we  8|>oke  about  what  the  supervisor 

“  What  is  it,  Robert  ?”  said,  that  there  were  smugglers  abroad, 

“  I  have  had  a  situation  offered  me  my  father  ordered  us,  you  especially,  not 
abroad :  in  the  East :  and  I  have  accepted  to  interfere.  Had  you  obeyed  him  to  the 
it.  It  is  to  8U|)erintend  the  formation  of  i  letter,  Cyril  would  have  been  alive  now. 
a  railway.  It  will  keep  me  there  for  five  j  These  reflections  haunt  me  continually, 
years  at  least.  The  appointment  is  excel- 1  No,  Rol)ert,  you  and  I  must  live  apart, 
lent  in  a  pecuniary  jx>int  of  view,  better  ,  If  I  were  to  marry  you,  I  should  expect 
than  I  thought  would  fall  to  my  share  for  Cyril  to  rise  reproachfully  before  me  on 
years  to  come,  and  the  climate  is  good,  our  wedding-day.” 

In  two  months  we  shall  take  our  departure  “O  Mary  Anne!  Believe  me  you  see 

for  it.”  matters  in  a  false  light.  If - ” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the  |  “I  will  not  discuss  it,”  she  peremptorily 
utmost  apathy.  “  What  else  ?”  i  interrupted  ;  “it  would  be  of  no  avail,  and 

“  Is  there  need  to  tell  you,  Mary  Anne  ?  1 1  shudder  while  I  speak.  Do  you  forgive 
Can  you  not  j)erceive  w'hat  brought  me  ;  me,  Robert,  if  I  cause  you  ])ain.  Notlung 
down — why  I  could  begin  no  preparations  |  in  the  world,  or  out  of  it,  shall  ever  induce 
until  I  had  obtained  speech  of  you  ?”  ,  me  to  become  your  wife.” 

“  No,”  she  repeated,  in  the  same  ab-  “Is  this  your  fixed  determination?”  he 
stracted  tone,  as  if  her  mind  were  dw’elling  '  asked,  in  a  low,  grating  tone, 
on  other  things.  “  Make  haste,  Robert ;  !  “  Fixed  and  unalterable.  Fixed  as 

I  must  be  gone:  I  am  beginning  to  shiver.  I  those  stars  above  us.  Fixed  as  Cyril’s 
I  have  these  shivering  fits  often  now.”  I  grave.” 

“  I  want  you  to  go  with,  me,  my  love,”  j  “  Then  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
he  whispered,  in  an  accent  of  deep  tender-  return,”  ho  gloomily  said.  “  And  the 
ness.  “  I  came  down  to  urge  it ;  but  now  ^  sooner  I  start  the  better.  Fare  you 
that  this  unfortunate  affair  has  happened,  l  well.” 
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She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and,  over¬ 
come  by  the  dread  anguish  at  her  heart, 
snftered  him  to  draw  her  to  his  breast. 
None  can  know  what  that  anguish  was, 
oven  of  the  parting.  He  held  her  to  him 
and  soothed  her  sobs,  now  with  a  loving 
word,  now  with  a  gentle  action ;  but  he 
used  no  argument  to  induce  her  to  retract 
her  determination,  lie  knew  Mary  Anne 
Tliomycroft,  and  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless. 

“()  Robert,  strive  to  forget  me,”  she 
murmured.  “We  have  been  dear  to  each 
other,  but  you  must  find  another  now. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  once  more  in 
afler-life :  when  you  are  a  happy  man  with 
wife  and  children !” 

lie  supported  her  to  the  churchyard 
c^tes,  and  watched  her  as  she  turned  to 
her  home.  And  so  they  parted.  Robert 
Hunter  retraced  his  ste]>8  to  the  church- 
ard,  and  from  behind  a  gravestone,  where 
e  had  laid  them  out  of  sight,  took  up  his 
little  black  traveling-bag,  and  the  coat, 
the  counterpart  of  which  had  proved  so 
unlucky  a  coat  for  the  Thornycrofts. 
Then  he  set  off  to  walk  to  Jut]>oint,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  village  road  by  means  of  a  by-path, 
as  he  had  set  off  to  walk  that  guilty  night 
some  weeks  before. 

Tliere  is  little  more  to  tell.  Richard 


Thornycroft  departed  for  Australia,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Red  Court  were  never 
a"ain  enacted.  Long  and  perseveringly 
did  Supervisor  Kyne  look  out  for  the 
smugglers;  many  and  nian^  a  night  did 
he  exercise  his  eyes  and  his  patience  on 
the  edge  of  that  black  plateau  :  but  they 
came  no  more.  Old  Mr.  Thornycroft, 
deprived,  he  hardly  knew  how,  of  his  sons, 
lived  on,  at  the  Red  Court,  a  disappointed 
man.  Not  that  he  cared  to  make  more 
money ;  he  had  plenty ;  but  he  loved 
adventure,  and  his  occupation  was  gone. 
Ilis  daughter  remained  with  him,  growing 
more  grave  and  sad,  day  by  day. 

Isaac  Tliomycroft  was  the  only  one  of 
the  family  whose  fortunes  turned  out  hap¬ 
pily.  He  married  Captain  Copp’s  niece 
and  settled  in  London,  where  he  entered 
into  legitimate  business.  While  the  whole 
neighl^rhood  of  Coastdown  is,  to  this 
hour,  under  a  clear  and  immutable  persua¬ 
sion  that  the  ghost  walks  in  the  church¬ 
yard  :  and  Captain  Coup,  while  taking  his 
glass  in  the  parlor  of  the  Mermaid,  never 
fails  to  descant  upon  the  marvels  of  that 
night,  when  he  and  that  woman-servant 
ofhis(who,  he  adds  in  a  parenthesis,  is 
undaunted  enough  for  a  she-pirate^  saw 
with  their  own  fearless  eyes  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Hunter. 


From  Tito  a. 
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Y  Ks  !  yes ! — the  point  is  decided.  Fate 
and  inclination  com|Kd  me  to  it.  I  will 
keep  a  journal.  Shaks}>eare  speaks  of  the 
“  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men who  knows 
that,  without  particularizing  them,  he 
may  have  meant  women  also!  It  is  a 
crisis  in  my  life.  I  feel  it  so.  Every 

f  iilse  throbs  when  I  think  I  am  to  go  to 
larrowgate  this  season  with  papa  and 
Bess.  That  something  great  will  arise 
from  this  visit,  this  unwonted  emotion 


foretells.  Feelings  of  a  nature  unfelt  be¬ 
fore  agitate  my  breast.  What  do  they 
portend  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  portray 
them,  while  they  live,  and  are  passing. 
And  who  knows  what  may  be  the  fate 
hereafter  of  this  little  narrative?  In 
some  old  castellated  mansion,  my  grand¬ 
children  may  drag  it  forth  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  read  with  wondering  comments 
these  domestic  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  checkered  scene  to  which 
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we  hasten,  I  may  perchance  meet  with 
celebrities — men  ot  genius — horn,  alas! 
before  their  time  ;  men  wlip,  two  or  three 
centuries  after  their  birth,  will  have  the 
humble  cottage  where  they  first  saw  the 
light  purchased  and  preserved  by  a  grate¬ 
ful  nation,  for  information,  of  whose  daily 
life  every  waste-manuscript  bureau  in  old 
families  will  be  searched.  Then  with 
what  avidity,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  two 
thousand,  j>erhap8,  will  learned  antiqu:i- 
rians  peruse  the  diary  of  Caroline  Koss ! 
What  a  reflection — to  live,  like  John 
Evelyn,  in  history  !  Had  any  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ladies  in  iterculaneum  or  Pompeii 
kept  such  a  book,  how  they  w’ould  have 
lived  in  Gibbon  and  Mrs,  Markham ;  and 
what  a  chance,  too,  for  the  Bodleian 
Library  or  the  British  Museum  ! 

From  to-day,  then,  I  will  begin,  I 
shall  note  every  thing  that  happens ;  and 
how  delightful  it  will  be,  when  I  go  to 
spend  Christmas  at  Aunt  Alington’s,  to 
sit  up  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
reading  to  my  cousins  of  these  scenes  of 
splendid  triumph.  And  Miss  Denman 
will  yet  learn  that  her  best  pupil  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  has  not  disgraced  her  by 
hurrying  over  the  details, 

Monday  morning. — We  are  to  start 
to-morrow,  by  the  nine  o’clock  train  ;  and 
I  also,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr,  Lindsay  has 
said  against  it.  That  disagreeable  man  ! 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why,  because 
he  is  papa’s  partner,  he  is  to  interfere  and 
dictate  about  us.  Let  him  domineer  over 
the  clerks  in  the  counting-house,  if  he 
pleases,  but  he  never  shall  over  me.  He 
takes  a  pleasure  in  curtailing  every  amuse¬ 
ment  I  am  to  have,  although  he  is  in  ’ulg- 
ent  enough  to  Bessie.  All  through  his 
preaching  to  |)apa  and  mamma,  I  was 
sent  off  three  years  ago  to  Miss  Denman’s ; 
but  one  comfort — instead  of  the  banish¬ 
ment  he  intended  it  should  be  for  me,  I 
have  gained  many  dear,  dear  friends  whose 
love  I  hope  to  retain  w’hile  life  shall  last. 
\ow  I  am  home,  to  remain,  and  to  come 
out,  which  I  should  not  till  doomsday,  if 
Mr.  Lindsay  ha<i  his  will  ;  for  he  declared, 
the  other  night,  he  thought  a  Harrowgate 
hotel  no  place  for  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
Seventeen,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  know 
what  harm  that  would  do  me.  I  might 
get  a  husband,  if  that  be  any  sin  ;  though 
I  dare  say  he  thinks  I  am  too  great  a  baby 
even  for  that.  But  I  could  remind  you, 
my  good  Mentor,  th,at  one  day  you  showed 
me,  in  Exeter  Hall,  a  very  lovely  young 


duchess,  who  was  married  when  not  much 
older  than  I  am  now',  and  I  never  heard 
her  called  “  childish.”  By  the  time  I  could 
come  home  and  have  settlements  drawn, 
and  my  trousseau  made,  a  good  many 
months  would  be  added  to  seventeen. 
But  I  am  forgetting  to  record  the  events 
of  the  day.  At  breakfjist,  papa,  in  a  sud¬ 
den  fit  of  generosity,  gave  Bessie  and  me 
a  present  of  money,  to  buy  various  things 
w'e  w'anted  before  going  to  Harrowg.ate. 
Mamma  charged  us,  as  we  were  going 
out,  to  buy  handsome  parasols,  as  she  said 
a  shabby  one  would  destroy  the  look  of 
the  beat  bonnet  Madame  Blazon  ever 
made.  I  wanted  some  money  to  buy  a 
journal,  w'ith  a  lock  and  key ;  so  I  bought 
rather  a  cheap  parasol,  and  kept  the  rest 
of  the  money.  Of  course,  Bessie  was  very 
angry ;  but  I  pursuaded  her  to  keep  it 
quiet,  and  slipping  into  a  stationer’s, 
bought  the  nicest  hook,  with  a  lock  and 
a  little  gold  key,  that  I  could  w'ear  next 
my  heart  <lay  and  night.  I  was  afraid 
all  evening  mamma  W'ould  ask  to  see  our 
purchases,  but  she  was  too  busy ;  and 
once  in  bed  th.at  night,  I  knew'  I  w'as  safe. 

Tuesday  morning , — Up  early  to  finish 
the  pjicking.  We  had  so  many  trunks, 
that  mamma,  with  great  cleverness,  sent 
off  Hopkins,  our  page,  w'ith  them  to  the 
station-house  before  papa  saw'  them,  for 
he  always  gets  cross  w'hen  he  finds  much 
luggage.  At  breakfast,  Mr.  Linds.ay  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  out  of  health,  and  he 
thought  Harrowgate  w'ater  would  do  him 
good ;  and  as  soon  as  Uncle  Joseph  came 
back  he  w'ould  follow'  us.  Out  of  health ! 
Preposterous !  the  man  is  well  enough,  as 
any  one  can  see;  but  papa  encouraged 
him  all  he  could  to  come,  for  not  another 
reason,  I  am  sure,  than  that  it  w'ould  be 
cottvenient  sometimes  to  leave  us  in  his 
charge,  when  papa  had  any  amusement 
for  himself  in  hands.  We  shall  be  well 
off,  I  think,  W'ith  such  an  escort.  We 
W'ould  require  a  Hercules  to  annihilate 
such  a  dragon,  if  any  one  wanted  even  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  us.  When  w'e  got  to  the 
King’s  Cross  Station  and  saw  Hopkins, 
like  Marius  in  the  mins  of  Carthage, 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  perfect  mountain  of 
trunks,  I  laughed;  but  Bessie  knew  bet¬ 
ter,  for  sure  enough  papa  grew  perfectly 
savage,  and  ordered  Hopkins  to  get  a  cab 
and  take  all  the  large  boxes  home  again  ; 
and  began  himself  to  pull  out  one  after  an¬ 
other  from  the  heap,  saying,  “  this  one,” 
and  this,”  and  this,”  without  any  dis- 
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tinction  of  contcntfl  and  proprietorship ; 
when  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had  come  with 
U8,  went  up,  and  by  decrees  got  him 
pacified,  and  himself  had  the  luggage 
stowed  away  in  the  vans.  It  was  well  to 
see  my  lord  Lind8.ay  doing  that  much  for 
us,  for  I  never  before  saw  him  do  any 
good  to  man  or  beast.  What  an  old 
tiger  he  is.  He  handed  us  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  saying  to  Bess :  “  A  pleasant  trip, 
Bessie but  to  me  not  one  single  word, 
but  shaking  hands  in  a  sort  of  “  you  would 
not  go  if  I  could  help  it,  :uid  you  would 
not  play  many  pr.anks  if  I  could  go  and 
stop  tltem"  sort  of  air ;  and  I  felt  greatly 
relieved  when  the  train  moved  on,  and 
we  left  him  behind  us.  Bessie  had  got 
up  to  the  tiir  end  of  the  carriage,  but  I 
wiis  just  next  papa,  and  a  pleasant  seat 
I  had  of  it,  too,  for  he  never  ceased  for 
three  stations  abusing  about  the  trunks. 
At  last,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
this  delightful  strain,  I  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  and  at  last  w:is  really  so.  I  woke 
up  at  the  stations,  which  were  few,  as  we 
had  an  express  train  ;  but  except  papa  got 
out,  I  did  not  venture  to  open  my  eyes, 
for  fear  he  should  begin  again.  At 
Church  Fenton,  a  good  many  ])eople  got 
out ;  others  joined  us,  and  we  went  on  to 
Ilarrowgate.  Papa  had  taken  rooms  at  | 
the  Diadem,  a  very  h.andsome  hotel,  not  i 
far  from  the  Punn)-rooni,  and  to  it  we 
drove  at  once.  It  was  so  near  dinner- 1 
time  when  we  arrived,  that  we  had  to  use  , 
great  expedition  to  be  dressed  before  the 
bell  would  ring ;  but  when  it  did,  we  were 
ready,  and  issuing  from  our  room,  found 
papa  on  the  lobby  waiting  to  escort  us. 
Every  one  was  taking  their  seats  when  we 
came  in,  so  we  hurried  to  ours,  those 
nearest  the  foot  of  the  table,  as  is  the 
custom  for  new-comers.  I  had  not  time 
to  look  about  me  during  the  soup,  but  I 
took  no  fish,  and  that  gave  me  time  to 
enjoy  a  good  stare  up  .and  down  the 
table.  I  never  saw  so  many  handsome 
men  together  before ;  and  the  women 
wore  more  than  passable,  but  not  a  face 
I  had  ever  seen  before,  so  I  could  not  tell  i 
if  any  one  w:is  sitting  next  their  own  re- 1 
latives.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  I 
thought  I  knew,  and  looking  farther  j 
down  our  side  of  the  table,  who  should  I 
see  hut  Lydia  Grantham,  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est  friends  I  ever  had  at  Miss  Denman’s, 
and  who  left  school  half  a  year  before  I 
did.  My  heart  throbbed  at  the  sight  of 
this  dear  friend,  from  whom  I  had  been 


I  so  long  separated,  but  I  stilled  its  beat- 
[  ings  by  a  strong  effort,  and  w'aited  pa- 
I  tieutly  to  try  and  catch  her  eye.  This  I 
failed  in  doing,  and  these  two  warm 
I  hearts  were  sundered  for  more  than  an 
hour  by  the  tedious  formulary  of  a  din¬ 
ner-party.  At  last  the  ladies  rose,  and 
we  all  filed  out.  When  Lydia  came  out, 
I  went  up  to  her,  and  laying  my  hand  on 
her  arm,  spoke  but  one  word,  “  Lydia !” 
No  more  was  needed  ;  my  dearest  friend 
and  I  were  in  each  other  arms,  mingling 
our  tears,  regardless  of  heartless  lookers- 
i  on.  Among  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

;  was  my  sister,  who  rated  me  afterward 
I  for  what  she  called  “  a  silly  scene  but  I 
could  afford  to  pity  her,  as  she  had  never 
know'n  the  blessing  of  true  friendship. 
But  Lydia  and  I  disregarded  the  sneers 
we  saw  on  fiujes  around  us,  and  went  into 
the  drawing-room  with  our  arms  passed 
lovingly  round  each  other’s  waists.  There 
1  I  heard  from  Lydia  that  she  was  here 
with  her  uncle,  who  was  her  guardian,  and 
I  breathed  a  thanksgiving  when  I  heard  I 
was  to  enjoy  her  much-prized  society  for 
another  w'eek.  Some  of  the  ladies  came 
up  and  talked  to  Bess,  so  I  was  free 
to  devote  myself  to  Lydia,  which  I  did, 
and  we  were  so  happy  together  that  I  for* 
got  to  note  any  thing  that  passed  around 
us,  or  any  of  the  people. 

Wednesday  niyht. — Too  much  fatigued 
to  write  much  to-night ;  yet  the  events  of 
the  day  have  been  too  varied  and  import¬ 
ant  to  be  consigned  to  utter  oblivion. 
How  gay  life  is  here;  m;iy  it  be  our  lot 
to  enjoy  abundance  of  it !  Heaven  send 
papa  may  not  think  it  too  expensive  !  I 
have  drank  that  odious  w.ater ;  bitter  bad 
it  is.  Two  comforts — and  two  only — I 
bad  when  imbibing  it :  it  is  fashionable ; 
and  that  Mr.  Lindsay  will  find,  when  he 
comes,  what  a  long  journey  he  has  had 
all  for  such  a  nauseous  draught.  After  a 
day  of  walking  and  talking,  and  introduc¬ 
tions  to  some  of  dearest  Lydia’s  friends, 
we  threaded  the  mazy  dance  this  evening 
in  each  other’s  much-loved  society. 

Thursday. — Went  with  a  party  to 
Studley  Park  ;  thought  very  little  of  the 
ruins.  N  ot  half  so  pretty  us  some  cravon 
sketches  we  copied  of  it  at  school.  Looked 
everywhere  for  two  large  stones  that 
were  in  the  foreground  of  one  of  mine ; 
could  not  find  them,  nor  a  bai'e  trunk  of 
tree  that  was  in  one  of  Lydia’s.  Hope 
no  one  has  carried  them  away.  Think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  mention  it  to 
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Elarl  de  Gray.  Will  consult  Lydia  to¬ 
morrow. 

Friday. — A  day  to  be  much  remem¬ 
bered.  To-day,  dearest  Lydia  reposed 
in  the  faithful  bosom  of  her  friend  her 
heart’s  cherished  secret.  Ah  !  how  little 
I  dreamed  the  deep  feelings  buried  be¬ 
neath  that  light  exterior.  Dearest  Lydia, 
how  I  sympathize  with  her.  Lydia  is  at¬ 
tached;  in  how  few  words  this  can  be 
written ;  but  even  in  this  sacred  treasury 
1  must  not  write  his  name ;  sufficient  it  is 
a  noble  one — one  worthy  of  Lydia  Gran¬ 
tham.  Countess - !  how  pretty  it  will 

sound.  Perhaps  he  may  be  above  Lydia 
in  rank,  but  she  has  personal  qualifications 
fit  to  grace  a  throne.  He  is  a  foreigner. 
I  write  no  more. 

Saturday. — ^To-day  Lydi.a’s  beloved  has 
arrived,  and  I  have  seen  him.  We  were 
all  coming  out  of  the  lunch-room,  when  a 
cab  with  luggage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
a  dark,  handsome  stranger  stopped  into 
the  hail.  When  I  felt  my  companion 
droop  upon  my  arm,  then  I  knew  the 
arbiter  of  her  fate  stood  before  us.  I 
hurried  her  up  stairs  into  her  room,  and 
bolted  the  door,  to  prevent  prying  curi¬ 
osity  witnessing  her  emotion.  I  tried 
every  remedy  to  restore  her  equ.animity 
that  affection  could  suggest.  I  washed 
her  face  with  camphor  soap;  I  slapped 
her  hands,  and  pinched  the  soles  of  her 
fi‘et ;  I  unfastened  her  dress,  and  brushed 
her  h.air  with  a  hard  brush ;  and,  after 
half-an-hour’s  labor,  I  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  her  quite  recovered,  and  putting 
on  her  pink  bonnet  to  walk  in  the  sqjuare. 
We  met  Count  - ,  and  Lydia  intro¬ 

duced  me.  What  an  interesting  person 
the  count  is !  Who  can  it  be  he  resem¬ 
bles  ?  I  must  ask  Lydia.  What  a  sensa¬ 
tion  his  appearance  made  at  the  dinner- 
table  !  He  did  not  talk  or  even  venture 
to  glance  at  Lydia,  as  her  uncle  was  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  to  me,  as  next  neighbor,  he 
made  several  remarks.  Little  Mrs.  Tuff- 
nell,  who  is  married  to  an  old  man  forty 
years  her  senior,  kept  glancing  across  the 
table  at  us  through  her  eye-glass,  and 
after  dinner  asked  me,  “where  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  corsair,  as  she  heard 
him  call  me  by  name.”  Lydia  squeezed 
my  arm  ;  so  I  answered,  guardedly:  “He 
h-ad  been  introduced  to  me  that  day.”  I 
did  not  say  by  whom ;  but  she  laughed, 
and  8*dd  :  “  Very  well,  Miss  Caroline,  you 
would  not  be  a  school-girl,  nor  your  friend 
there  either,  if  you  bad  not  a  secret  be¬ 


tween  you  of  some  kind  ;  I  wish  you  joy.” 
So  she  walked  away,  and,  I  must  say,  I 
thought  her  remarks  impertinent,  presum¬ 
ing,  and  disgusting.  A  school-girl ! 

!  Monday. — ^The  count  tells  us  he  has  a 
I  friend  staying  at  the  Dragon  Hotel,  who 
i  will  av.ail  himself  of  the  first  vacant  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Diadem  to  move  thither,  for 
I  the  pleasure  of  his  friend’s  society,  and 

-  What  ?  He  looks  at  me,  and  smiles. 

What  can  this  mean  ? 

Tuesday. — In  the  height  of  our  felicity, 
i  we  forgot  that  to-tl.ay  my  Lydia  will  be 
j  torn  from  my  arms  by  a  relentless  guardian. 
They  are  to  return  home, 
i  One  o'clock. — ^That  dear  little  woman, 

I  Mrs.  Tuffnell,  has  suggested  a  plan.  If 
>  my  father  would  consent  to  take  charge 
I  of  Lydia,  and  Hessie  were  contented,  j:»er- 
I  haps  Mr.  Grantham  could  be  induced  to 
I  leave  Lydia  with  us  during  our  stay. 

I  Happy  thought!  we  m.ay  still  be  together 
!  for  a  little  longer.  Lydia  will  throw  her- 
!  self  at  her  guardian’s  feet,  and  I  at  i)aj>a’8. 

I  We  will  entreat  for  a  respite. 

I  l\oo  o'clock. — Papa  was  in  the  best  of 
I  humors,  smoking  a  cigar,  (a  good  sign,) 
and  agreed  at  once,  without  the  least 
trouble.  Lydia  tells  me  she  went  throtigh 
a  most  harrowing  scene ;  but  she  did  not 
:  seem  more  than  two  minutes  in  her  uncle’s 
I  room.  I  then  went  to  Bessie,  and  told 
I  her.  She  was  much  annoyed ;  said  she 
I  did  not  like  Lydia,  and  I  should  have  con- 
.  suited  her  before  I  settled  it.  Such  non- 
;  sense  !  She  thinks  she  has  the  charge  of 
'  me ;  but  she  is  mistaken  there.  A  girl  of 
three-and-twenty,  with  a  common-place 
mind,  shall  never  rule  me.  Thank  good¬ 
ness!  there  is  one  comfort  in  papa:  the 
more  you  oppose  him,  the  more  obstinate 
.  he  becomes.  Bess  has  been  with  him,  and 
talked  hei’self  tired ;  but  in  vain  :  ])apa  is 
firm.  We  then  went  to  unpack  Lydia’s 
i  trunks,  and  prepare  our  dresses  for  the 
ball  to-night.  To-morrow  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  ball ;  to-night  I  will  be  too 
tired. 

Tuegday. — Wh.at  a  delightful  thing  a 
ball  is !  I  must  begin  regularly.  Mrs. 
Tuffnell  matronized  us  ;  two  of  her  sisters 
went  with  us.  One  is  a  gay  young  widow, 
who  dresses  in  very  becoming  grays  and 
j  lavenders,  with  that  delicious  adele  color 
under  her  bonnets,  which  would  make  any 
face  in  the  w’orld  look  well.  Of  course,  she 
did  not  wear  all  these  sha^les  of  what 
Cousin  Josei)h  calls  “  mitigated  woe”  at 
1  the  ball ;  but  that  is  her  usual  style  of 
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dress.  Mrs.  TufFnell’s  other  sister  is  very 
oung,  looks  younger  than  I,  but  seems 
ent  on  getting  a  husband.  Wo  were 
scarcely  into  the  room,  when  the  count, 
released  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gran¬ 
tham,  crossed  to  Lydia,  and  engaged  her 
for  the  next  dance  ;  so  I  was  !•  ft  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Tuffnell.  Suddenly,  I  perceived 
a  tall,  mysterious-looking  stranger  leaning 
ngiiinst  the  wall  near  the  door.  His  ex¬ 
pressive  counten.ance  was  sh.aded  with 
melancholy.  I  felt  that  some  secret  sor¬ 
row  corroded  his  breast ;  that  the  star  of 
hope  had  perhaps  declined  within  him ; 
that  his  keeping  thus  alone  in  a  crowd 
betokened  the  sun  of  a  joyful  existence 
had  set  for  him  for  ever.  At  the  thought 
of  such  misery,  my  breast  heaved,  and, 
with  a  deep  sigli,  I  chasped  my  hands,  and 
almost  sobbed  aloud.  At  this  moment, 
Mrs.  Tuffnell  called  off  my  attention  to 
look  at  the  handsome  officer  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hridges,  was  waltzing  M’ith,  and 
when  I  next  looked  round,  the  melancholy 
strsinger  had  disappeared.  Where  could 
he  be  gone  ?  Perchance  the  dark  waters 
of  some  secluded  pond  or  river  had  already 
closed  over  that  manly  form  for  ever. 
Pensive  thought !  even  now  might  the 
nightingale  be  singing  his  knell.  I  had 
much  ^o  to  refrain  from  weeping  when 
these  thoughts  presented  themselves ;  but 
the  fear  of  making  my  eyes  red,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  my  pocket-handkerchief  had  not 
more  than  two  square  inches  in  the  center 
of  cambric,  the  rest  being  lace,  and  conse¬ 
quently  quite  unfit  to  hold  tears,  came  to 
my  relief  in  time  to  save  me  from  thus 
giving  expression  to  my  feelings.  The 
next  moment,  Lydia  stood  beside  me, 
leaning  on  the  count’s  arm:  “Dearest 
Caroline,  Count  Ernski  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  friend  to  you and,  on  looking 
round,  who  should  I  see  but  the  fascinat¬ 
ing,  melancholy-looking  stranger  waiting 
for  his  introduction.  I  thou^t  I  should 
have  sunk  on  the  floor ;  but  seeing  Mrs. 
Hridges  watching  us  very  keenly,  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  think  I  was  such  a  baby 
as  not  to  know  how  to  behave  under  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances ;  so  I  sat  still, 
and  heard  “  Baron  von  der  Schweip,  Miss 
Boss,”  without  moving  a  muscle  of  my 
face.  A  quadrille  was  just  forming;  so 
we  took  our  places,  with  Lydia  an^  the 
count  for  our  vis-d-nis.  The  baron  spoke  i 
very  little ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  know'  , 
the  English  language  but  imperfectly.  ! 
He  merely  said,  now  and  then,  such  sen-  i 


tences  as,  “  Ma-de-moi-selle,  dat  ist,  Frau- 
lein  Ross,  dance  shu|>erb,  elle  est  all 
angle.”  The  poor  man,  I  suppose,  mis¬ 
took  “angle”  for  “angel;”  but  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  could  make  allowances. 
When  speaking,  he  always  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  which  made  his  remarks 
very  expressive,  liessie  made  such  a  fuss 
about  my  dancing  with  him,  or  even  with 
the  count,  that  I  had  to  refuse  them  both 
several  times.  This  was  very  vexatious ; 
but  I  was  consoled  by  the  prospect  of  a 
day  of  great  pleasure  on  the  morrow, 
planned  and  settled  by  the  count  and 
Mrs.  Bridges.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  Mrs.  Tuffnell  to  chaperon  us ;  but 
w'e  all  set  about  her,  and  she  at  last  gave 
in.  We  were  to  go  to  Knaresborough,  a 
nice  select  little  parfy :  Mrs.  Tufinell,  Mrs. 
Bridges,  Miss  Hope,  Lydia,  and  myself, 
of  ladies ;  and  the  count,  the  baron,  Mr. 
Tuft'nell,  and  tw'o  officers,  of  gentleman  ; 
and  we  agreed  that,  no  m.atter  how  any 
one  else  should  beg  and  pray  to  be  taken, 
not  another  member  should  be  admitted. 
So  we  all  parted  at  night,  looking  forward 
with  delightful  anticipation  to  the  mor¬ 
row. 

Wednesday. — Rose  early,  in  order  to 
get  papa’s  consent  befoi'e  Bessie  would 
see  him ;  and  got  it  without  difficulty, 
when  he  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuffnell  were 
to  be  of  the  party.  Came  suddenly  on 
papa  and  Bessie  after  breakfast,  in  one  of 
the  drawing-room  w'indows,  talking,  and 
found  it  was  of  me  ;  stepped  up,  thinking 
it  my  duty  to  be  present,  whatever  Bessie 
might  say.  She  was  talking  very  rapitlly 
and  energetically  of  Lydia,  saying  she 
thought  her  very  artful,  and  no  compan¬ 
ion  for  me ;  and  concluded  by  saying  she 
rarely  saw  me,  or  knew  what  I  was  about, 
as  I  had  moved  into  Miss  Grantham’s 
room,  insteat^l  of  sharing  hers,  as  I  had  at 
first  done.  Upon  this  I  got  very  angry, 
and  asked  them  if  they  thought  the  girl 
I  slept  two  years  and  a  half  with  at  Miss 
Denman’s  was  an  unfit  companion  for  me 
for  a  week  here.  But  the  discussion  was 
cut  short  by  papa,  who  thought  his  judg¬ 
ment  impugned  by  Bessie’s  remonstrance, 
and  declared  I  must  go  if  I  chose  it;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  more  papa  is  opposed, 
the  more  obstinate  he  becomes,  so  the 
more  Bessie  talked,  the  less  he  listened, 
i  and  finally  loft  the  room.  Bessie  then 
,  turned  to  me ;  but  I  followed  i)apa’8  ex- 
!  ample,  and  escaped  to  my  room,  where  I 
i  liave  filled  my  leisure  by  writing  this 
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down.  Lydia  just  come  up  to  prepare ' 
for  our  drive.  How  fleeting  a  thing  is 
beauty !  my  blue  bonnet  that  I  wore  at ' 
Studley  is  faded  nearly  white.  How  un¬ 
fortunate  !  for  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  woman  to  make  herself 
look  as  handsome  as  possible ;  and  on  that 
principle  I  meant  to  have  worn  the  blue 
bonnet ;  but  white,  at  least,  will  not  fade 
— so  white  it  must  be. 

We  drove  from  the  door  in  two  car-' 
riages,  every  one  in  the  height  of  good 
spirits,  and,  not  to  flatter,  many  in  their 
very  best  looks,  too.  All  along  the  road 
we  discussed  “  Eugene  Aram,”  and  pitied  , 
poor  Madeline.  When  we  reached  the  \ 
village,  of  course  we  had  to  go  and  see 
the  dropping  well,  which  is  just  as  great  a  ' 
humbug  as  any  one  wbuld  wish  to  see — 
a  paltry  little  place,  not  worth  walking ' 
even  from  the  caniages  to  see.  We  then 
agreed  to  go  and  look  for  Eugene  Aram’s  j 
house,  w’hich  the  count  declared  w-as  all  in 
perfect  preservation,  just  as  he  had  left  it. 
To  this  Mr.  Tuflftiell  cried,  “  Fudge  !”  and 
the  gentlemen  had  some  high  words  about 
it,  whereupon  the  count  offered  to  guide 
Lydia  and  me  to  it  ly  a  way  he  knew  ; 
and  very  willing  was  Lvdia  to  go,  only  I 
was  afraid  of  offending  ^dr.  Tuffnell,  who 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  testy  ;-l)ut  the 
whole  scene  was  ended  by  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  drawing  off  his  party,  saying :  “Very  i 
well,  go  any  way  you  choose,  and  when  i 
we  meet,  we  shall  see  who  has  seen  most , 
of  the  beauties  of  Knaresborough.”  The  [ 
count  seemed  satisfled,  as  did  Lydia,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  follow 
them,  attended  by  the  ever-constant  ba¬ 
ron.  The  gentlemen  talked  so  much,  and  : 
we  all  walked  so  fast,  that  I  observed  | 
nothing  until  I  found  myself  in  front  of  i 
the  railway  terminus,  and  my  companions  I 
entering  the  door.  “Lydia!”  I  called, 
“  what  is  this  ?  where  are  you  going  ?” 
“  My  dearest  Caroline,”  she  answered,  “  I 
am  now  about  to  test  your  affection  for 
me.  In  this  matter  I  feel  a.shured  of  your 
support.  We  are  going  to  Scotland.” 

“  Who  is  we  ?”  I  interrupted.  “  Al-  j 
phbnse  and  I,”  she  exchaimed ;  “  away  | 
from  cruel,  mercenary  guardians.  Tlie 
baron  accompanies  us :  so  will  you.”  “  So  ! 
I  will  not,”  1  said,  roused  into  anger  by  ! 
such  a  proceeding,  thus  arranging  my , 
movements  without  either  my  knowledge  ; 
or  consent.  “  O  Caroline  !  you  will  not 
desert  me  in  this  crisis ;  you  will  come 
and  be  my  bridesmaid ;  how  could  I  go  to  i 


the  altar  without  the  friend  of  ray  youth?” 
“  You  may  go  or  not,  as  you  choose,”  I 
said ;  “  but  when  you  laid  your  plans 
thus  w’ithout  consulting  the  friend  of  your 
youth,  doubtless  you  are  competent  to 
carry  them  out  also.”  “Think,”  Lydia 
whispered,  “  you  will  have  the  baron’s 
society  all  the  way ;  we  will  be  so  taken 
up  with  each  other,  you  may  be  able  to 
arrange  every  thing  on  your  account ;  I 
know  he  is  devoted  to  you,  and  I  will  beg 
the  count  to  give  you  away.”  iThe  auda¬ 
city  of  the  scheme  pt'trified  me,  and  I  saw 
myself  so  completely  in  their  power. 
Here  the  count  turned  round,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice,  from  between  his  teeth,  to  the 
baron,  “  She  shall  go  and  then  tumbig 
to  me,  said,  in  the  most  unmistakably  un¬ 
broken  English  I  ever  heard  :  “  Miss  Ross, 
you  must  go  with  us ;  you  may  as  well 
consent  with  a  good  grace  as  a  bad  one, 
for  I  will  make  you  go.”  I  glanced  round 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  one  to  whom 
I  could  appeal ;  at  this  both  gentlemen 
laughed,  and  said  the  officials  were  all 
prepared  for  any  extravagance  I  might 
commit.  I  would  not  shed  a  tear,  or  show 
any  signs  of  fear ;  but  I  had  still  ho|)e, 
for  I  heard  one  say  to  another,  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  bring  me  round 
before  the  train  came  up,  and  I  had  still 
hopes  of  succor  from  some  unexpected 
quarter.  This  came  Ixjfure  long,  in  a 
snapo  as  unlooked-for  as  could  well  be  im¬ 
agined.  Suddenly,  as  we  stood,  a  train 
came  up  and  stopped,  and  the  first  person 
I  saw  get  out  was — IVIr.  Lindsay,  and  then 
Bessie.  With  what  joy  I  flew  toward 
them,  but  (juite  unable  to  speak,  or  to 
give  the  slightest  explanation.  Bessie 
comprehended  it  .at  a  glance.  “  Mi8.s 
Grantham,  M'here  are  the  others  of  your 
jiarty  ?”  A  scornful  toss  of  Lydia’s  head 
was  her  reply.  “  Caroline,  why  are  you 
here  without  Mrs.  Tuffnell?”  “If  you 
]>lease,”  said  the  count,  smiling  graciously, 
and  stepping  forward,  “  the  young  lady 
came  here  of  her  own  accord,  very  will¬ 
ingly  ;  she  is  going  to  join  us  upon  our 
wedding  trip.”  I  tried  to  8])eak,  but  not 
a  word  would  come.  “Yes,  yes,”  said 
Lydia ;  “  Carry  goes  with  us  to  Scotland.” 
Mr.  Lindsay  looked  hard  at  me.  “No, 
no,”  I  gasped  out.  “I  think  not,”  he 
said,  quietly.  “  Miss  Grantham,  you  are 
ready  to  return  with  me  to  Harrowgate.” 
“I  am  no  such  thing,”  she  answered, 
briskly.  “  You  have  no  authority  over 
me ;  I  know  nothing  about  you,  so  I  ac- 
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knowledge  not  your  authority.  I  have 
made  my  choice and  she  waved  her 
hand  theatrically  toward  the  count.  “  My 
authority,”  he  spoke  in  a  calm  tone.  “  is 
that  of  Mr.  Ross,  delegated  to  me.  The 
same  power  he  gives  me  over  his  own 
daughter,  I  have  over  you,  as  left  in  hi.s 
charge  by  your  uncle.  When  you  are 
again  under  your  guardian's  roof,  this 
gentleman  can  put  torw.ard  his  wishes. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  come  with  me.” 
“Thank  you  for  nothing,”  Lydia  said, 
pertly,  and  turned  round  for  assistance 
from  the  count ;  but  that  gentleman,  see¬ 
ing  the  enemy  in  passession  of  the  field, 
had  turned  his  back,  and  with  his  friomi 
vanished  in  the  crowd.  On  sei‘ing  this, 
Lydia’s  teiniier  gave  way,  and  .she  set  no 
bounds  to  the  expres-sion  of  her  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  It  is  you,”  she  said,  turning  to 
Bessie,  “I  have  to  thank  for  this. 
Yon  never  liked  me,  and  I  hate  you. 
You  did  every  thing  in  your  pov,-er  to 
sunder  me  and  your  sister,  and  you  tried 
to  |K>ison  your  pom)>ous  old  father  against 
me.  I  heard  you  apply  the  term  ‘  art¬ 
ful  ’  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  understand  the  word  in  its  fullest 
sense,  and  can  act  up  to  it.  1  h.ate  ^ou, 
but  I  like  your  sister.  She  is  silly,  it  is 
true,  but  she  is  good-nature<l ;  you  are 
the  one,  without  lieing  the  other.”  Here 
Mr.  Lindsay  interposed,  and  went  to  hand 
her  into  the  carriage,  but  she  refused  his 
proffered  aid,  and  flung  herself  into  one 
corner.  “And  now,  Mias  Grantham,” 
8.aid  ^Ir.  Lindsay,  “as  w'c  are  oft*  the  pl.at- 
form,  I  must  tell  you  I  fear  you  have  been 
deceived  as  to  those  two  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  saw  you  in  company  just  now ; 
do  you  know  who  they  are  ?”  “  Exiled 

foreign  noblemen,”  Lydia  said,  in  a  tri¬ 
umphant  tone.  “They  have  deceive*! 
you,  then :  they  are  ticket-of-leave  men.” 
Lydia  tried  to  protest,  and  to  defeml  them, 
but  1  saw  it  was  with  an  effort ;  and  she 
then  relapsed  into  a  sulky  silence  for  the 
remainder  of  our  time  in  the  train.  3Ir. 
Lindsay,  however, told  her,  that  some  days 
before  they  had  robbed  a  gentleman  at 
Leeds  of  his  portmanteau,  .and  that  the 
officers  were  in  pursuit  of  them ;  that  they 
had  come  down  in  the  train  with  Bessie 
and  him,  but  he  w'as  thankful  that  for  this 
time  the  delinquents  had  made  their  es¬ 
cape,  lest  our  names  should  be  mixed  up 
with  the  story  of  their  arrest. 

When  we  arrived  at  llarrowgate,  Mr. 
Lindsay  got  a  fty,  put  us  inside,  and  got 


up  outside  himself.  When  he  handed  us 
out  at  the  door  of  the  Diadem,  Lydia 
turned  to  him,  and  said,  in  the  very  lofti¬ 
est  tone  she  could  assume,  “  Mr.  Limlsay, 
I  have  one  anti|)athy,  which  I  lielieve  Dr. 
Johnson  had  also  :  I  hate  and  detest 
Scotch  j>eople ;  and  of  all  I  ever  met,  I 
think  you  have  managed  to  bring  iny  an- 
tipiithy  to  the  greatest  height.  I  wish 
you  a  very  good-morning.”  So  with  a 
sweeping  courtesy  to  us  ^1,  she  glided 
into  the  hull,  ami  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room. 

I  could  have  cried  with  vexation.  I 
was  so  ashamed  of  Lydia,  of  my  own  ob¬ 
stinacy  in  choo.sing  her  for  an  :is.sociate, 
in  spite  of  Bessie’s  sage  warnings ;  and 
above  all,  I  was  annoyed  that  the  only 
scrape  I  had  got  into  since  I  came  to  I  lar- 
rowgate,  I  ha«l  Wen  rescued  from  by  Mr. 
Lind.s.ay,  who  had  so  confidently  predicted 
the  evil  likely  to  arise  from  my  visit.  I 
learned  afterward  from  Bessie,  that  w’e 
had  not  long  left  the  hotel  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  and  to  him  Bessie  had  only  to  hint 
at  the  fears  she  hail  so  broadly  stated  to 
})apa  in  vain.  In  a  moment,  though  be¬ 
fore  so  tired  with  his  journey,  he  was 
quite  alert,  saying,  “  Come,  then ;  suppose 
you  and  I  go  and  see  KnaresWrough 
too;”  an«l  what  happened  after  that  I 
have  related.  We  three  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion  how  papa  was  to  be  told.  Mr.  Liud- 
sjiy  offered  to  do  it,  advising  us  to  keep 
out  of  papa’s  way  for  a  few  hours,  until 
the  first  ebullitions  of  wrath  were  abated  ; 
but  I  would  not  allow  this,  but  took  the 
informant’s  part  ujion  myself;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  pa)>a  came  in,  I  went  and  told  him 
all,  from  the  first  day  to  the  present.  I 
have  often  seen  papa  angry,  but  I  never 
saw  him  in  any  thing  like  the  passion  he 
was  in — at  Lydia,  her  beloved,  at  me,  at 
Bessie,  at  every  one ;  and  though  the 
dinner-bell  was  ringing,  he  could  not  get 
one  boot  on,  so  angry  and  imjMitient  was 
he  even  at  the  poor  unoffen*iing  boot. 
We  had  agreed  that  it  might  strike  the 
Tuffuells  as  odd  if  we  did  not  go  to  din¬ 
ner,  so  we  went ;  and  to  my  surprise, 
when  I  went  in,  I  saw  Lydia  8e<ated  at 
the  table,  flirting  and  laughing  with  young 
Battersby,  as  if  she  had  not  had,  two 
hours  before,  what  she  calle*l  “  an  eternal 
parting  from  her  betrothed.”  Mrs  Tuff- 
nell  attacked  us  at  once  about  the  sudden 
flight  we  had  taken  from  under  her  wing ; 
but  Mr.  Lindsay  took  up  our  apology 
very  gracefully — a  rather  confusing  speech, 
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to  be  sare,  especially  across  a  dinner-ta>  | 
ble,  amid  the  usual  Babel  of  tongues — 
His  unexpected  arrival — following  with 
Miss  Ross — ^foreign  gentlemen  obliged  to 
take  a  hasty  journey — brought  the  ladies 
home — sent  her  a  message — Mr.  lioss  his 
best  friend — children  like  his  own  to  him” 
— etc.  etc.;  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Tuffnell 
tried  to  listen,  but  only  caught  about  the  | 
half  of  what  was  meant — quite  enough  for 
a  woman  of  such  a  limited  understanding. 
Lydia  heard  all  distinctly.  Once  she  col¬ 
ored  a  little,  but  it  was  momentary.  She 
went  on  deluging  the  young  captain,  alias 
lieutenant  of  militia,  with  conversation, 
causing  Mr.  Lindsay  to  turn  round  and 
ask  Bessie,  “  if  she  knew  of  any  other  re¬ 
semblance  Miss  Grantham  bore  to  Dr. 
Johnson.”  And  Bessie  replied,  “Yes;” 
and  the  young  officer  seemed  to  fall  in 
with  her  views  exactly,  as  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  dinner  Mr.  Battersby  had 
listened  with  scarcely  more  than  a  mono- 1 
syllable  now  and  then  in  reply ;  from  I 
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which  she  was  sure  Mr.  Battersby  must 
be  the  very  perfection  of  a  companion. 

tViday. — To-day  Mr.  Grantham  came, 
summoned  by  my  father,  to  take  Lydia 
into  his  own  care.  Mr.  Lindsay  only 
waited  to  explain  his  part  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  and  lay  before  Lydia’s  guardian 
proofs  of  his  assertions  respecting  the 
I  count,  ami  then  started  for  home.  We 
follow  him  to-morrow. 

Saturday. — At  home  again.  With  what 
dread  I  came !  Though  papa’s  anger  w'as 
over,  I  had  a  nervous  fear  of  what  mam¬ 
ma’s  would  be  at  my  folly.  I  longed  to 
shut  my  eyes  for  a  w’eek,  .and  be  insensi¬ 
ble  to  words  or  deeds  around  me:  not 
very  possible,  certainly.  Found  mamma, 
contrary  to  all  my  fears,  quite  gentle  and 
affectionate,  and  very  glad  to  see  us  all 
home  again.  She  said  very  little  to  me, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had 
told  the  story,  freeing  me  from  far  more 
blame  than  I  deservoil.  1  thank  him  tru- 
1  ly  in  my  heart. 


From  Tait’t  Edinburgh  Mogasine. 
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FRAGMENT. 


It  was  a  festal  day  in  heaven ;  for  sum¬ 
mer  had  begun,  and  the  monarch  of  the 
sky  rose  with  increased  splendor,  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  his  season  of  beauty  and  luxu¬ 
riance. 

Aurora,  to  whom  the  ceremony  of  his 
rising  was  intrusted,  exhausted  all  her  re¬ 
sources  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  She 
decked  her  handmaidens,  the  clouds,  in 
their  brightest  attire,  bordering  their 
fleecy  garments  of  the  purest  white  with 
a  golden  rim,  and  casting  a  roseate  vail 
over  all.  Then  she  paved  their  aerial 
path  with  orange,  graduated  to  the  palest 
primrose,  and  studded  this,  also,  with 
golden  spangles,  which  shone  resj)lendent 
on  the  deep^lue  vault  of  Heaven. 


The  pot  ent  monarch  of  the  sky  was  well 
pleased  with  these  arrangements,  and  he 
consequently  rose  in  the  very  best  of  tem¬ 
pers,  and  shone  benignantly  on  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Earth. 

First  the  great  towering  mountains  re¬ 
ceived  his  smile — and  a  glow  of  ruddy 
pleasure  lit  up  their  snowy  heads,  creep¬ 
ing  from  them  gradually  down,  until  it 
reached  their  base,  where  sat  a  crowd  of 
noxious,  malicious  vapors,  enemies  of 
man,  artificers  of  diseases  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  rheumatisms,  consumptions,  and 
many  other  ills. 

The  smile  of  the  great  heavenly  potent¬ 
ate  just  touched  them,  and  it  acted  like 
a  charm ;  for  off  they  aJl  flew  in  dudgeon, 
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crowding  together  in  a  dark  and  sullen 
miiss,  sitting  half  way  un  the  mountain, 
sulking  and  lowering,  ana  threatening  to 
come  down  again  as  soon  as  ever  King 
Sol  (for  so  this  great  monarch  was  named) 
had  gone  away  again. 

How  glorious  all  nature  looked  !  Mil¬ 
lions  of  spirits,  unseen  to  mortal  eyes, 
danced  jocundly  in  the  pure  morning  air, 
chanting  their  heaven-bom  songs  of 
praise  and  joy.  All  nature  was  happy — 
all,  save  one  etherial  being,  who,  with 
drooping  wdngs  and  broken  harp,  stood  in 
the  nathw^’  of  the  monarch  of  the  sky. 

“Iris,  mine  own  loved  messenger, 
H’herefore  so  sad  ?” 

But  the  wings  droo]>ed  still,  and  the 
harp  fell  lower  in  her  hands. 

Then  there  arose  a  chorus  of  heavenly 
music.  ’Tw'as  the  morning  hymn.  Its 
melo<ly  stole  over  the  sorrowing  spirit, 
and,  as  it  ceased,  her  voice  was  heard,  like 
the  last  tone  of  an  Eolian  harp. 

I  sorrow  that  this  glory  which  I  share, 
these  sunbeams  on  which  I  dance,  should  | 
Ik*  denied  to  some  of  those  who  pine  in  j 
misery.  I  would  crave  a  boon,  great 
monarch  ” — and  she  knelt  before  him : 
“  (irant  me  one  warm  sunbeam  to  carry 
where  I  will.” 

Then  the  voice  of  heaven’s  children 
broke  forth  again  in  a  rejoicing  song  of 
grateful  praise,  as  the  spirit’s  repuest  wsis 
complied  with. 

Now,  her  drooping  pinions  were  spread 
in  rapid  flight,  .as,  folding  a  sunbeam  to 
her  bosom,  she  took  her  way  from 
he.aven  to  earth. 

On  she  llew’ — and  she  hugged  her  trea¬ 
sure  yet  more  closely,  for  she  feared  it 
would  be  stolen  from  her.  Down  her  col¬ 
ored  w'ayshe  sped — down,  and  down,. and 
down — until  she  alighted  on  a  glittering 
«lome  of  gold. 

It  was  an  e.a.stern  palace,  a  monument 
of  m.agnificence.  Gems  of  rare  value 
.a<lomed  its  marble  walls;  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  had  been  ransacked  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  embellishment. 

“  Shall  I  leave  thee  here,  mine  own  sun¬ 
beam  ?”  asked  the  spirit — shall  I  m.ake 
this  thine  home  ?”  and  she  just  peeped  in¬ 
to  her  bosom  at  her  treasure ;  and  there 
it  Lay,  so  pure  and  bright!  Then  she 
looked  at  the  magnifioent  w'ork  of  man, 
the  palace;  but  its  glory  had  dep.arted, 
its  luster  had  faded  before  the  beauty  of 
n.ature’s  handiw'oik,  before  the  brilliancy 
of  the  warm  sunln^am;  and  Iris  then 


knew  that  this  was  no  place  for  her  treas¬ 
ured  gift.  So,  on  she  flew  with  it  tor 
m.any  a  long  and  weary  mile,  over  Imth 
sea  and  land.  At  last  she  came  to  a  city 
— a  groat  noisy,  dirty,  bustling  city,  W'ith 
its  smoke  and  filth  of  every  kind. 

“  Here  art  thou  wanted !  here  art  thou 
wanted,  my  treasure !”  aaid  the  gentle 
spirit ;  “  but  how  can  I  leave  thee  in  this 
human  den  with  naught  worthy  of  thee  ?” 

“  Naught  worthy  ?”  said  a  still,  small 
voice.  “  Presumptuous  spirit !  fold  thy 
wing,  tJirry  in  thy  course,  and  see  whether 
thou  can’st  not  bestow  thy  gifts  worthily 
here.  Behold !” 

The  spirit  closed  her  half  spread-wings. 
Before  her  stood  one  with  heavy  eyes  and 
famine-pinched  face — a  child  in  years,  a 
woman  in  sorrow  and  experience.  Her 
clothes  hung  in  rags  about  her,  and  dis¬ 
played  her  delicate  limbs  of  marble  white¬ 
ness.  How  that  loving  spirit  longed  for 
a  mortal  tongue,  to  w'his[>er  words  of  com¬ 
fort  to  that  friendless  being  f 

A  strsinger  passed,  and  gave  her  alms. 
They  were  seized  with  avidity,  and  the 
wild  eyes  looked  an  intensity  of  joy. 
How  swiftly  the  bare  feet  sped  on!  in  quest 
of  bread,  jierchance?  No,  she  entered  a 
fruiterer’s  shop,  and  sp<*nt  the  whole  of 
this,  her  fortune,  in  a  few  strawberries. 

On  again,  until  she  had  traversed  the 
length  of  the  dirty  street,  and  turned  into 
a  narrow  alley,  swarming  with  riotous 
children. 

The  spirit  hovered  over  her,  and,  with 
her  zephyr  wings,  fanned  each  noisome 
air  from  the  poor  child’s  heated  brows. 

On  again,  until  she  reached  a  court 
leading  from  this  alley,  .and  looking  still 
more  wretched  and  uninhabitable.  She 
entered  a  miserable  abode,  and,  with  a 
quick  and  happy  step,  ascended  the  stairs. 
With  a  gentle  hand  she  unclosed  a  door. 
The  room  she  entered  contained  a  misera¬ 
ble  be<l,  one  chair,  and  a  deal  table. 

A  lad  of  about  sixteen  was  lying  on  the 
bed.  How  his  eyes  beamed  with  affection 
as  he  saw  the  girl  approach  ! 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  head  ;  alas  ! 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  fever. 

She  held  up  a  strawberry  to  him — 
another,  and  another ! 

The  e.ager  eyes  of  the  suffering  boy 
procl.'iimed  his  delight  at  so  unexj>ected  a 
treat.  The  girl  raised  a  strawberry  to 
his  lips. 

“  No,  Ruth,  not  one  morsel,  unless  you 
taste  it  first.” 
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To  please  him,  she  consented.  There 
they  sat,  those  two  friendless  beings — he, 
so  soon  to  be  in  a  happier  world,  she  .  . 

The  boy’s  eyes  suddenly  rested  on  the 
window. 

“  Look,  dear  sister,”  he  said  ;  “  look ! 
— a  gentle  radiance  seems  to  come  even 
from  those  dull  clouds,  and  a  balmy  fra¬ 
grance  spreads  around,  reminding  me  of 
other  days,  before  we  came  to  the  smoky 
town,  when  we  lived  ’mid  green  fields 
and  glorious  valleys,  when  the  lark,  with 
her  wild  melody,  roused  us  from  our 
morning  slumbers,  and  the  nightingale’s 
plaintive  note  lulled  us  to  our  evening 
rest!  Ah!  Ruth — that  was  a  happy 
time !” 

For  some  moments  his  mind  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  past. 

“  Ruth,”  he  at  length  said,  “  what  will 
you  do  when  I  am  gone  ?  Who  will  love 
ou  then,  my  sister  ?  Who — who  be 
ind  to  you  and  speak  the  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  to  your  heart  ?”  He  bent  his 
dying  eyes  sadly  on  her.  She  took  his 
wasted  hands  in  hers,  and  pre88e<l  them 
to  her  lips,  then  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  gesture  alone  was  an  answer ;  but 
her  words  also  replied  to  his  question. 

“  The  same  G(>d,”  she  said,  “  who  has 
loved  mo  for  sixteen  long  years,  will  love 
me  still — still  show  me  His  loving  kind¬ 
ness.  In  mercy  lias  He  afflicted,  to  make 
me  turn  to  Him ;  even  in  this  poor  place, 
amid  our  past  and  present  wretchedness. 
He  has  thrown  over  my  trembling  soul 
the  balm  of  His  heavenly  comfort.  He, 
my  brother,  will  be  my  support  when  you 
are  gone — my  stay,  my  conuort,  my  hope, 
my  all !” 

There  was  a  bright  glow  on  that  bed 
of  death;  a  sunbeam  fell  on  the  pallid 
&ce,  as  the  W'ings  of  the  hovering  spirit 
lulled  the  dying  boy  to  his  last  slumber. 

Hour  after  hour  passed — daylight  fadecL 

“Die  ye  together,  ye  things  of  earth 
and  heaven!”  sighed  the  gentle  Iris;  “die, 
my  treasured  sunbeam,  even  as  the  soul 
of  that  sufferer  fades  from  earthly  woe !” 

The  fragile  girl  had  laid  her  head  be¬ 
side  her  brother  ;  one  hand  pillowed  her 
head,  the  other  was  clasped  in  his. 
Gradually,  she  lost  the  consciousness  of  all 
external  things ;  she  slept ;  and  then — a 


murmur,  like  music,  but  still  not  music — 
only  a  tone,  like  the  south  wind  singing 
its  own  sad  requiem,  stole  over  her  sense.s. 

She  fancied  she  was  wafted  along  in 
air,  her  tattered  garments  changed  to  float¬ 
ing  vapor,  her  t.angled  locks  to  golden 
tresses.  Suddenly,  she  seemed  to  stop  in 
her  etherial  flight,  and  a  voice  bade  her 
observe  what  would  pass. 

In  the  distance,  a  small  white  cloud  ap¬ 
peared.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then  she  discovered  two  forms  of  heavenly 
radiance.  The  one  looked  down  on  the 
dim  earth  beneath,  and  its  tc^s  fell  fast 
on  the  distant  land  ;  the  face  oT  the  other 
j  was  raised  to  heaven,  .and  there  was  seen 
I  joy,  M'orship,  gladness,  adoration.  Car- 
I  ried  between  these  two,  as  in  a  couch,  rest- 
I  ing  peacefully  in  their  arms,  was  a  form  of 
'  angel  brightness,  bearing  a  sembhmee  to 
I  humanity,  but  beatificjd — changed  ;  the 
,  mortal,  clothed  with  immortality — the 
!  imperfect,  perfected  by  the  reunion  with 
I  its  God. 

Ruth’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  recuin- 
;  bent  figure ;  in  it  she  recognized  her 
brother’s  soul ! 

'  It  was  now  twilight,  but  tlie  spirit’s 
wings  were  playing  still,  fanning  away 
I  the  soul  of  the  lingering  girl  to  those 
realms  of  bliss  whither  her  brother  had 
I  passed  before  her  ! 

Waft !  waft !  as  the  pale  cold  moon¬ 
light  streamed  into  the  room,  and  a  sigh 
— the  Lost  vestige  of  earth — sent  that 
girl’s  imprisoned  .soul  to  heaven  ! 

j  Earth,  ye  have  their  bodies — the  |>oor 
corruptible  bodies — the  empty,  usele.ss 
casket. 

Heaven ! — their  souls — their  incorrupti- 
I  ble,  imperishable  souls — are  yours. 

Mortal,  who  readest  this,  pause  and 
think ;  thou  livest  for  the  one— ^ost  thou 
live  for  the  other  also  ? 

Does  earth  absorb  your  love,  your 
thought,  your  care  ?  Take  heed,  lest 
earth  swallow  up  heaven  in  your  heart ! 

Earth  and  Heaven ! 

Earth  for  all  now' — Heaven  hereafter, 
for  those  alone  who  live  on  earth  for 
,  heaven. 
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SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN.  I  TJiO  spots  had  been  observed  and  specu¬ 

lated  upon  by  the  elder  Ilerschel;  but 
The  attention  of  astronomers,  amateur  |  at  the  time  when  Schwabe  commenced 
and  jirofessional,  has  for  the  last  two  j  his  investigations,  all  that  was  known  of 
months  been  directed  to  some  remarkable  them  was — that  many  of  them  were  per- 
spots  on  the  sun’s  disk.  The  frequent  oc-  fectly  black,  some  being  surrounded  by  a 
currence  of  these  phenomena,  together  border  less  dark,  called  the  penumbra; 
w'ith  the  ascertained  connection  between  that  they  were  not  permanent,  but  en- 
them  and  certain  m.agnetic  and  meteonv  |  larged  or  contracted  their  forms,  and 
logical  changes,  invests  the  subject  with  i  sometimes  suddenly  disappeared  alto- 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  liut  the  j  gether.  What  was  their  nature,  or  how 
most  important  discovery  in  relation  to  they  were  caused,  was,  of  course,  a  mat- 
these  spots  b  that  of  their  iteriodicity — a  j  ter  of  the  wildest  conjecture ;  nor  have 
discovery  which  one  man,  M.  Heinrich  |  the  researches  of  M.  Schwabe  thrown 
Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  in  (ierraany,  has  ■  much  light  on  this  department  of  the  in- 
spent  thirty  years  in  making  and  confirm- 1  quiry,  although  he  lost  no  op|X)rtunity  of 
ing.  j  seizing  hold  of  any  circumstance  which 

M.  Schwabe  commenced  his  observa-  \  might  assist  him  in  forming,  at  a  future 
tions  in  1826,  at  a  time  when  the  periodi-  time,  a  consistent  theory  of  their  forma- 
city  of  the  sun’s  spots  had  scarcely  been  tion. 

hinted  at,  even  if  it  h.ad  been  so  much  as  The  exact  period  of  the  recurrence  of 
suspected.  Twelve  years  of  patient  ob-  the  solar  spots  is  not  yet  fully  determined; 
servation  were  devoted  to  the  task,  be-  but  the  result  of  the  thirty  years’  research 
fore  he  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  recur-  goes  to  establish,  with  a  probability  al- 
rence  of  these  spots,  and  similar  groups  most  amounting  to  certainty,  “  that  the 
ot  spt)t8,  wjis  periodical ;  and  eighteen  solar  spuis  pass  through  jthases  of  maxi- 
more  were  spent  in  further  observations,  mum  and  minimum  frequency,  and  vice 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  versa,  in  a  period  not  very  different  from 
that  should  8.atisfy  and  convince  mankind,  ttn  years.”  The  period  is  evidently  liable 
In  1851,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an-  to  perturbation.  During  twenty-seven 
nounced  this  discovery  in  the  third  vol-  years,  the  appearance  of  similar  groups  at 
umo  of  his  “  Cosmos but  the  many  regular  intervals  suffered  but  the  slightest 
wonderful  things  contained  in  that  extra-  |  interruption.  For  the  last  three  years 
ordinary  work  diverted  the  attention  of  there  luis  been  an  obvious  disturbance, 
general  readers  from  a  matter  so  appa-  and  the  minimum,  which  should  have  oo- 
rently  insignificant  as  a  few  cloudy  sjHits  curred  in  1853,  did  not  occur  till  1856. 
on  the  sun’s  disk.  This  year,  however,  The  penumbra  of  the  spots  was  made  a 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  have  !  subject  of  close  investigation  ;  and  some 
show'll  their  sense  of  the  value  of  M.  j  phenomena  which  Schwabe  observed  ren- 
Schwabe’s  labors,  by  awarding  to  him  |  dered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  accept 
their  large  medal ;  and  the  address  deliv-  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  theory  as  a  correct  one. 
ere<l  on  that  occasion  by  the  president  (to  I  The  latter  imagined  the  sun  to  be  a  dark 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  1  body,  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmos- 
fiicts  w’e  are  now  recording)  has  brought  phere  of  considerable  thickneai.  This  lu- 
ihe  whole  subject  before  the  liritish  pub-  {  minous  atmosphere  he  further  suiiposed 
lie ;  to  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  the  j  to  contain  several  large  cavities  or  perfor- 
aceoiint  of  the  discovery  will  doubtless  ■  ations,  through  which  the  dark  body  of 
possess  an  air  of  novelty.  !  the  sun  w  as  seen  ;  and  the  sloping  sides 
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of  these  cavities,  he  thought,  would  pro. 
duce  the  penumbra.  This  theory  has  suf 
ficed  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
tiie  spots  ;  but  it  fails  to  meet  one  which 
Schwabe  has  noted  ;  for,  on  Herschel's 
theory,  the  jHmumbrse,  as  they  passed  on 
toward  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  disk,  would, 
in  virtue  of  persjHJCtive,  appear  narrower 
in  that  part  nearest  the  sun’s  center  than 
in  any  other  part,  as  one  may  convince 
himself  exjwrimentally  by  holding  the 
concave  surface  of  a  soup-plate  or  flower- 
jMJt-stand  straight  before  him,  and  then  | 
gradually  turning  it  round,  so  that  one  of 
its  edges  shall  recede.  The  sloping  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rim  will  appear  narrower  on 
the  side  nearest  to  him,  and  the  same 
change  ■would  occur  in  the  appearance  of 
the  sun’s  jx-numbrae,  if  caused  as  Ilerschel 
supposed.  M.  Schwabe,  however,  has  as- 
certmned  clearly  that  this  is  not  the  ap- 
jx'arance  which  the  penumbrae  present. 
On  the  other  band,  there  are  frequently 
phenomena  connected  with  the  penumbrai 
for  which  he  is  unable,  even  theoretically, 
to  account,  and  especially  this  one,  that, 
while  the  border  toward  the  sun’s  center 
is  dark  gray,  and  that  most  distant  is 
light  gray,  there  is  between  the  latter  and 
the  dark  nucleus  of  the  spot,  a  string  of 
light  almost  .os  bright  as  the  sun’s  disk. 

Additional  evidence  has  also  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  these  observations  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  sun’s  spots  and  the 
variations  in  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
m.agiietism. 


MANGANESE  AND  METALS. 

Ok  the  forty  or  fifty  metals  known  to 
chemists,  less  than  one  half  that  number 
have  hitherto  been  put  to  any  extensive 
use ;  while  the  rest  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  laboratory,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  salts  or  other  com¬ 
pounds.  During  the  last  year,  however, 
several  of  these  rarer  metals  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  searching  scientific 
investigation,  and  one  of  them,  (alumini¬ 
um.)  as  the  readers  of  our  scientific  papers 
are  well  aware,  has  fairly  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  chemist  into  those  of  the  me¬ 
tallurgist  and  manufacturer. 

Maugan^e — a  substance  known  to 
every  tyro  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  from  which,  perhaps, 
he  h-os  generally  obtained  his  oxygen  gas 
— has  more  recently  been  made  an  object 
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of  study,  and  from  the  memoir  of  M.  C. 
Bruimcr,  inserted  in  the  “  Comptes  Uen- 
dus,”  we  give  a  condensed  extract. 

M.  Brunner  takes  a  Hessian  crucible, 
and  h.alf  fills  it  with  alternate  layers  of 
fluoride  of  m.anganese,  and  of  metallic  so¬ 
dium,  cut  into  plates  of  from  one  to  two 
lines  in  thickne.ss,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  The  whole  is  then  gently 
tapped,  so  as  to  leave  as  few  interstices  .as 
possible,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  an¬ 
hydrous  chloride  of  sodium,  nearly  half  as 
thick  as  the  mixture,  and  over  this  a  layer 
of  fluoride  of  calcium,  (fluor  spar,^  in 
pieces  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  crucible, 
thus  charged!  and  covered  with  a  lid,  is 
placed  in  a  forge,  and  heated  gently  for 
some  considenible  time.  Before  the  cru¬ 
cible  has  become  red,  the  reduction  of  the 
metal  has  taken  place ;  this  is  indicated 
by  a  whistling  noise  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass,  and  a  yellow  flame  rising  above  the 
crucible.  At  this  point,  the  heat  is  aug¬ 
mented,  and  carried  to  a  reddish  while. 
The  whole  is  kept  at  this  heat  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  to  cool.  On 
breaking  the  crucible,  the  metal  is  found 
in  one  lump  at  the  bottom. 

Manganese  thus  prepared  possesses  pro¬ 
perties  essentially  different  from  those 
commonly  attributed  to  it.  Its  color  is 
that  of  cast  iron  ;  it  is  brittle,  and  does  not 
flatten  out  under  the  hammer,  or  other 
mechanical  forces ;  it  is  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  a  file,  the  edges  of  the  best 
tempered  files  being  turned  by  it;  it  takes, 
as  might  be  expected  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  a  very  fine  polish.  At  common 
temperatures,  it  is  unalterable  in  moist  or 
dry  air ;  and  polished  plates  have  been 
kept  during  two  months  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  laboratory,  ch.arged  throughout 
with  moisture  and  other  vapors,  without 
the  polish  having  suffered.  Heated  upon 
a  slip  of  platinum,  it  approaches  in  color 
closely  to  steel,  jmsing  afterward  to  a 
brown,  by  covering  itself  with  a  coating 
of  oxide.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net,  and  even  in  a  state  of  powder  does 
not  affect  the  magnetic  needle.  Its  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  is  not  yet  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  but  varies  between  7.1  and  7.2. 

There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  mangan¬ 
ese,  prepared  in  this  manner,  will  find  ap¬ 
plications  in  manufactures.  The  great 
hardness  of  this  metal  fits  it  for  mechanic¬ 
al  use.  Set  at  a  sharp  angle,  it  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  dia- 
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raond  in  cutting  glaiui,  and  in  the  }>oll*shiDg 
of  steel  and  other  metals.  It  is  so  suscep¬ 
tible  of  polish  as  to  ai)pear  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  telescoi>e  mirrors  and 
other  optical  instruments.  Tlie  alloys  of 
this  metal  are  capable  of  yielding  useful 
substances ;  and  the  attention  of  manufac¬ 
turers  is  invited  to  the  subject.  It  is  an 
e.-»t:iblished  fact,  th.at  all  steel  contains 
small  projKjrtions  of  manganese.  It  has 
also,  for  a  long  time,  been  considered  in- 
dis|>ens.able  to  ad*l  substances  which  con¬ 
tain  this  metal  to  the  powder  used  for  the 
ixirposes  of  cementation  in  making  steel. 
The  valu.able  variety  of  steel,  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  wootz,  is  thought  to  owe 
its  properties  to  the  addition  of  mangan¬ 
ese. 

SOLUBLE  GLASS. 

The  discovery  of  a  species  of  glass  that 
would  dissolve  in  water,  was  originally 
made  by  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  .about  thirty 
years  .ago.  The  discovery  was  made  light 
of  at  that  time,  but  its  value  having  since 
been  tested,  and  its  applicability  to  sever¬ 
al  technical  purpo.ses  having  been  proved, 
the  author  of  it  has  been  encouraged  to 
draw  up  a  memoir,  in  which  he  has  col¬ 
lected  the  results  of  some  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  experiments,  and  pointed  out  the 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  by 
others  who  wish  to  repeat  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  soluble  glass — 
characterized  by  their  degrees  of  fusibili¬ 
ty  —  namely,  nolitble  potash  glass,  solnhU 
soda  glass,  and  double  soluble  glass.  The 
first  is  made  by  mixing  together  45 
pounds  of  <piartz  sand,  .30  of  j)otash,  and 
3  of  charcoal  powder.  These  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  and  fused  for  five  or  six 
hours  in  a  fire-proof  gl.ass  crucible  with  a 
strong  fire,  until  the  whole  has  reached  a 
uniform  and  quite  fluid  state,  for  which 
purpose  no  lower  temperature  is  required 
than  that  for  the  fusion  of  ordinary  glass. 
The  fused  ma.ss  is  then  taken  out  with 
iron  ladles,  and  the  crucible  again  filled 
with  a  new  charge.  The  glass  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  pulverized,  and  gradually  put 
into  an  iron  kettle  cont.aining  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  :  it  is  constantly  stirred,  and  fresh  hot 
water  is  frequently  a<lded,  to  replace  that 
which  evaporates,  .and  .the  whole  is  kept 
uninterruptedly  boiling,  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  .and  a  tough  film,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  threads,  is  formed  u|)on 
the  surface — usually  from  three  to  four 


hours.  This  film  indicates  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  approaching  concent r.ation  ;  on 
reaching  which  it  lias  a  8[>ecific  gravity 
of  1.24  or  1.25.  At  this  strength  it  is 
still  tolerably  fluid,  and  c.apable  of  being 
employed  at  once  for  many  purposes ;  for 
others  it  reijuires  to  be  ililuted.  There 
are  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  it 
is  nocessaiy  to  coutinue  the  evaporation 
till  the  solution  acquires  the  consistency 
of  syrup.  In  this  state  it  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  packeil  up  and  sent 
to  any  jiart  of  the  world. 

The  second  kind  of  glass  differs  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  first,  lieyond  having  soda  in 
its  composition  iiiste.ad  of  potash,  and  in 
being  more  ea.sily  fusible. 

The  third  is  a  compound  of  the  two 
former,  and  is  still  more  readily  fusible. 

The  most  useful  properties  of  this  fused 
solublo  glass,  which,  when  pure,  has  the 
appearance  of  common  glass,  are,  its  solu¬ 
bility  in  lioilin^  water,  and  its  almost  com¬ 
plete  insolubility  in  cold.  If  a  larger 
quantity  of  silica  (quartz)  be  combined 
with  a  given  weight  of  potash,  it  biHJOmes 
.absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Acids  di.s.solvethis  glass  in  its  solid  form 
very  rapidly,  .and  in  this  resjiect  it  differs 
much  from  ordinary  glass.  When  loose, 
porous  8ub.st.ance8  are  made  to  absorb  a 
quantity  of  the  solution,  they  become 
converted  into  hard,  stony  masses,  and 
the  gl.a.ss  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  w.ater. 
In  this  list  are  included  ail  objects  of 
burned  clay,  as  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  «fec., 
as  well  as  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
wood-work.  According  to  Buchner,  if  a 
fragment  ofch.alk  be  immersed  in  a  mod¬ 
erately-concentrated  solution  of  glass 
left  in  it  for  about  two  days,  then  taken 
out,  dried,  and  again  laid  in  a  more  dilute 
solution  for  a  time,  it  is  completely  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  glass,  and,  when  dried,  ac¬ 
quires  a  hardness  throughout  which 
approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  marble : 
it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  does  not  soften 
in  water.  Liebig  and  Buchner  have  both 
convinced  themselves  of  these  properties 
of  soluble  glaas  combined  with  chalk,  by 
their  own  experiments. 

One  of  the  most  useful  apjdications  of 
soluble  glass  is,  to  painting,  and  to  monu¬ 
mental  painting  in  particular.  Fresco¬ 
painting  is  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded 
by  it.  In  Prussia,  fresco-painting  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given  up  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  wall-pictures  in  progress  there  are 
being  executed  by  the  stereo-chromic  pro- 
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oess— the  term  by  which  the  application 
of  soluble  glass  to  the  purposes  of  art  is 
designated.  The  method  is  also  said  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  England  ;  encaustic 
painting,  as  it  is  called,  being  in  no  way 
comparable  to  it. 

The  durability  which  may  be  given  to 
molded  works  in  clay  and  plaster,  by 
saturating  them  wUh  soluble  glass,  and 
allowing  them  to  harden,  will  suggest 
itself  to  every  one. 

VARIOBUM — CRYSTALS — GEMS — DIAMONDS. 

We  have  already  made  our  readers  ac- 
qu.iinted  with  some  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Continental  chemists,  with  a 
view  to  determine  how  far  certain  gems 
hitherto  produced  bv  the  agency  of  na¬ 
tural  powers  may  be  imitated  by  artificial 
means.  The  crystallization  of  boron  idll 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The 
commonly-received  theory,  which  stated 
that  crystals  were  hard  in  proportion  to 
the  time  occupied  in  their  formation,  was 
completely  upset  by  this  discovery:  for 
here  was  a  snlistance  formed  in  a  few  days 
rivaling  in  hardness  the  diamond  itself, 
while  the  latter  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  natural  process  of  cry¬ 
stallization  continued  through  several 
centuries;  moreover,  crystals,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist  really  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  their 
formation,  crumbled  before  the  boron 
diamond  like  unbumed  clay.  The  success 
whi^  has  attended  these  researches  has 
induced  chemists  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 


perties  of  other  gems,  and  attempt  the 
artificial  production  of  them.  In  a  memoir 
lately  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  Becquerel  gave  an  account 
of  some  interesting  experiments  by  M.  A. 
Girardin,  and  exhibited  several  crystals 
which,  in  the  course  of  those  experiments, 
had  been  produced.  The  substance  ope¬ 
rated  upon  was  alumino,  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  aluminium,  recently  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  arts,  and  somewhat  copious  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  inserted  in  this  Magazine.  Alumina 
is  the  main  constituent  of  common  clay, 
and  in  ^)ipe-clay  is  tolerably  pure.  When 
crystallized,  (naturally,)  alumina  is  known 
under  the  names  of  corundum,  sapphire, 
and  ruby:  the  blue  and  red  colors  of  the 
two  last  being  caused  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  oxides.  The  aim  of  M.  Girardin 
was  to  produce  these  gems  in  his  own 
laboratorj'  so  Jis  to  rival  the  natural  types 
in  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  color.  He 
placed  in  crucible  a  quantity  of  calcined 
alum,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  whole  being  co¬ 
vered  with  l.amp-black ;  on  submitting  the 
cnicible  thus  charged  to  the  most  vigorous 
action  of  a  forge  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  contents  assumed  the  form  of 
crystalline  alumina  mixed  with  other  sub¬ 
stances.  By  the  addition  of  a  little  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  or  chrome,  the  ruby  or 
sapphire  is  produced.  A  lapidary  who 
w.as  employed  to  pierce  one  of  these  cry¬ 
stals  a.ssnred  M.  Becquerel  th.at  it  was 
con«idorsbly  harder  than  the  ordinary 
rubies  which  are  employed  for  pivots. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

TIIK  MOTHER’S  IDOL  BROKEN.* 


Perhaps  no  poet  of  the  present  day 
has  a  more  exuberant  fancy  than  Mr.  Ge¬ 
rald  Massey,  but  he  rarely  shows  any 
higher  power  than  fancy.  The  majority 
of  his  poems  are  like  children’s  May-gar- 

*  “  Craigerook  Castle.”  By  Gerald  Massey.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Boguo.  1866. 


lands,  bright  with  flowers  which  have  no 
root,  and  are  only  artificially  woven  into 
close  contact.  There  is  one  poem  in  the 
volume  which  we  have  continued  to  read 
with  increasing  admiration.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  entitled  “  The  Mother’s  Idol  Bro¬ 
ken,”  a  series  which  interests  more  than 
any  other  division  of  the  volume,  because 
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it  is  founded  oti  personal,  deep-lying  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  of  the  other  poems  in 
this  division,  however,  fail  to  affect  us 
deeply,  because  feeling  is  thrust  aside  by 
fancy,  producing  the  same  sort  of  eftect  as 
the  substitution  of  lace,  feathers,  and  satin 
for  the  simple  outline  and  divine  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  human  form  and  face.  But  the 
following  passages  are,  we  think,  exquisite; 
and  they  are  so,  because  of  their  truth  and 
simplicity :  i 

“  0  ye  who  say,  ‘  We  have  a  child  in  heaven 

Who  have  felt  that  desolate  isolation  sharp 

Defined  in  Death’s  own  face ;  who  have  stood 
beside 

The  Silent  River,  and  stretched  out  pleading 
hands  • 

For  some  sweet  babe  upon  the  other  hank, 

Tliat  went  fortli  where  no  human  hand  might 
lead. 

And  left  the  shut  house  with  no  light,  no 
sound. 

No  answer,  when  the  mourners  wail  without ! 

What  we  have  known,  ye  know,  and  only 
know. 

“  We  saw,  but  feared  to  speak  of  her  strange 
beauty. 

As  some  hushed  bird  that  dares  not  sing  i’ 
the  night, 

Lest  lurking  foe  should  find  its  secret  place, 

.\nd  sieze  it  through  the  dark.  With  twin- 
love’s  strength. 

All  crowded  in  the  softest  nestling-touch. 

We  fenced  her  round — exchanging  silent 
looks 

We  went  about  the  house  with  listening  hearts. 


And  eyes  that  watched  for  Danger's  earning 
stej^ 

Our  spirits  felt  the  shadow  ere  it  fell. 

“  We  stood  at  midnight  in  the  Presence  dread. 

At  midnight,  when  men  die,  we  strove  with 
Death, 

To  wrench  our  jewel  fiwm  his  grasping  hand. 

Ere  the  soul  loosed  from  its  last  ledge  of  life. 

Her  little  face  peered  round  with  anxious  eyes. 

Then,  seeing  all  the  old  faces,  dropped  con¬ 
tent 

“  And  there  our  darling  lay  in  coffined  calm ; 

Dressed  for  the  grave  in  raiment  like  the  snow. 

And  o’er  her  flowed  the  white,  eternal  peace ; 

The  breathing  miracle  into  silence  passed : 

Never  to  stretch  wee  hands,  with  her  dear  smite 

As  soft  as  light-fall  on  unfolding  flowers ; 

Never  to  wake  us  crying  in  the  night : 

Our  little  hindering  thing  foreter  gone. 

In  tearful  quiet  now  we  might  toil  on." 

Here  Mr.  Massey  is  his  best  self.  But, 
alas  !  he  gives  us  very  little  from  this 
deeper  fount  ;  he  is  soon  amongst  his 
starry  smiles,  starry  eyes,  “  starrily-walk- 
ing”  ladies,  dews,  roses,  and  fnagrance — 
fragrance,  rost's,  and  dews.  His  best 
descriptions  of  Nature  are  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  division  —  called,  specifically, 
“  Craigerook  Castle  his  best  lyric,  one 
introduced  in  “  The  Bridegroom  of  Beau¬ 
ty;”  and  we  would  gladly  have  quoted 
these  if  w’e  could,  as  favorable  specimens 
of  the  writer  in  his  habitual  fantastic 
mood. 


From  the  London  Times. 
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.\i.L  the  details  connected  with  the  |  The  grounds  round  Belvidere  House  are 


manufacture  and  stowage  of  the  cable  are  | 
now  completed,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  ' 
arduous  labor  was  celebrated  yesterday  j 
with  high  festivity  and  rejoicing.  All  the  : 
artisans  who  have  been  engaged  on  the 
great  work,  with  their  wives  ajid  families,  [ 
a  large  party  of  the  officers,  with  the  j 
sjvilors,  from  the  Agamemnon,  un<\  a  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  scientific  visitors,  were  j 
entertained  u|>on  this  occasion  at  a  kind 
of  fete  charr^tre  at  Belvidere  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Cfulling  Eardley,  near  Erith. 

VOL.  XLII.— NO.  L 


unusually  rich  and  picturesque,  and,  as 
the  day  was  magnificent,  the  scene  was 
one  of  peculiar  gayety  and  animation.  An 
immense  marquee  was  pitched  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  under  which  a 
sumptuous  cold  collation  was  provided 
for  the  850  visitors  of  all  ranks  who  were 
invited  to  share  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  and  speeches  expressive 
of  the  amity  and  cordial  feeling  which 
9 
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exists  between  this  country  and  America  I  sible  to  avoid.  While  looking  at  the 


followed,  and  were  most  enthusiastically  i 
received.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  one  of  the  ' 
principal  promoters  of  the  great  plan,  in  ' 
returning  thanks,  read  a  letter  which  he  I 
had  received  from  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Buchan.an  i 
warmly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  ! 
wliich  it  would  be  to  him  to  receive  the 
first  message  on  the  completion  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking;  and  this,  Mr.  Field  SJiid,  it  had 
been  arranged  should  be  sent  from  this  j 
side  of  the  Atlantic  by  no  less  a  personage  ! 
than  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Mr. 
Glasse,  the  maker  of  the  Greenwich  iialf 
of  the  cable,  in  a  few  brief  and  well  chos¬ 
en  remarks,  adverted  totlje  manufacturing 
ditficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
tlie  completion  of  such  a  gigantic  work 
within  so  brief  a  period,  tlie  contract 
having  only  beett  made  last  January,  and 
miles  in  .all  being  now  finished,  ship¬ 
ped,  and  re.ady  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
great  international  duties. 

The  A.(fainemn(m  is  still  moored  off  the 
wharf  at  Glasse  «fe  Elliot’s  yard,  though 
this  afternoon,  with  the  ebb  of  the  spring 
tide,  she  commences  her  voyage  to  Siicer- 
ness.  There  her  compasses  will  be  adjust¬ 
ed,  as  she  is  too  deep  in  the  water  to  be 
swung  at  (ireenhithe.  The  wire,  as  we 
have  already  explained  in  previous  no¬ 
tices,  has  l>een  wound  over  the  tlo;iting 
8t.ages  from  the  wharf  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel. 

The  m.ichine  by  which  this  w.as  done 
registered  eiudi  fathom,  furlong,  .and  mile 
as  it  passed,  while  the  usual  apparatus 
w'as  employed  to  test  the  integrity  of  the 
conducting  wire.  This  test,  however, 
would  only  show  when  the  conductor  w.as 
severed,  .and  not  until  the  time  for  its 
c  )inmitul  to  the  deep  arrives  will  it  be 
seen  whether  it  has  been  so  attenuated  in 
certain  portions  .as  to  part  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  paying  out.  From  the  small  ma¬ 
chine  on  deck  it  was  wound  at  once  to  the 
hold,  where  it  now  lies  in  one  .stupendous 
solid  coil,  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
14  feet  high.  It  is  beautifully  arranged 
here,  laid  coil  over  coil  with  the  most  ))er- 
fect  accuracy,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  guard  .against  a  “  kink”  or  fault  oo- 
curring  in  the  paying  out.  Its  being  rang- 
eil  in  one  mass  will  much  facilitate  the 
operation  of  submerging.  On  bo.ard  the 
KiagoTtiL,  we  believe,  it  is  stow'ed  aw'ay 
ill  three  coils,  a  decidedly  objectionable 
arrangement,  but  one  which  it  was  impos- 


|)ondert»us  msiss  on  board  the  Agamem¬ 
non^  one  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
heat  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  stowed 
away,  a  heat  which  might  excite  W’ell- 
founded  fears  as  to  its  influence  on  the 
gutta  percha.  If  we  are  not  misinformed, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  destroyed  many  miles 
of  the  wire  by  melting  out  the  gutta 
percha  while  the  cable  was  lying  in  (ilasse 
&  Elliot's  yard.  Proper  preca\itions 
should  be  taken  to  avert  risk  from  this 
point.  We  have  already  e.xpl.aintsi  to  our 
readers  how  the  cable  is  coated  with 
closely  woven  spiral  wires,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  core  in  paying  out ;  but, 
in  constHpience  of  the  two  halves  being 
made  at  different  places — one  at  Birkhead, 
by  Messrs.  Newall,  and  the  other  at 
Greenwich,  by  Glasse  &  Elliot,  a  most 
egregrious  blunder  has  been  committed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  never 
theless  true,  that  the  twist  of  the  spiral 
wires  of  the  Birkenhead  half  is  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the 
wires  in  the  half  maile  at  Greenwich. 
Thus,  when  joined  in  the  center  of  the 
Atlantic  they  will  form  a  right-hand  and  a 
left-hand  screw,  and  the  tendency  of  each 
w'lll  be  to  assist  the  other  to  untwist,  and 
exjK)se  the  core.  By  att.achmg  a  solid 
weight  to  the  center  joining  it  is  hoped 
difficulty  and  danger  may  be  overconu;, 
but  none  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  mis¬ 
take  is  much  to  bo  regretted.  We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Glasse  &,  Elliot 
had  nearly  100  miles  of  their  jiortion  of 
the  cable  completed  before  Messrs.  Newall 
commenced  tlieirs,  and  that  therefore  the 
fault  rests  with  the  firm  which  began 
last.* 

The  .app.ar,atus  to  be  used  in  paying  out 
the  cable  is  also  looked  upon  by  engineers 
lis  very  ill  adapte<l  to  its  purjxisc.  With 
a  c.able  of  such  extreme  lightness  and  no 
great  strength,  and  attached  to  a  vessel 
like  the  Agamemnon,  the  slightest  jKissi- 
ble  cht*ck  or  hitch  occurring  would  part  it 
like  a  thread.  The  friction-drums  should 
therefore  have  been  of  the  slightest  kind 
consi.stcnt  with  preventing  a  “  rush,”  and 
in  fact  only  sufficient  to  ea.se  it  over  gent¬ 
ly.  Yet  it  is  no  ex.aggeration  to  sjiy  that 
the  machinery  to  be  used  is  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  all  this,  and  its  massive  aspect 
strikes  di3m.ay  into  every  well-wi.sher  to 


*  This  sinf^lar  blunder  was  editorially  mentioned 
in  the ’Alston  of  the  11th  ult 
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the  scheme.  Some  of  the  first  eiic^neers  ] 
of  the  (lay  consider  it  too  lieavy,  and  have  i 
ex|»re.sse<i  most  unfavorable  opinions  con-  j 
cernini;  it  and  its  probable  effects  u|M)n  i 
the  cable ;  and  even  those  intimately  con- 1 
nected  with  the  plan  and  its  details  do  i 
iK)t  disguise  their  rej;ret  that  such  a  ma- 1 
chinery  should  b«'  resorted  to.  It  consists 
of  four  pulleys  or  iron  wheels,  abtuit  six 
feet  diameter,  with  very  deep  tianses  or 
V  grooves,  in  wdiich  the  cable  will  rest. 
Hound  two  wheels  the  cable  will  be  | 
wound  twice,  and  roun<I  two  wheels  once,  i 
BO  as  to  form  two  figures  of  8.  As  if  the  I 
friction  of  this  were  not  enough,  each  ; 
wheel  is  connected  with  massive  toothed  j 
wheels,  and  the  motion  of  all  made  equal 
at  the  expense  of  a  proportionate  strain 
on  the  cable.  In  cjwe  of  a  fiiult  or  kink 
going  overlH»ard,  there  is  an  auxiliary  aj)- 
parattis,  consisting  of  two  wheels,  round 
each  of  which  the  caf)le  will  l)e  wouiitl  five 
times.  These  will  be  worke<I  by  a  small 
engine  placed  immediately  beneath,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  cable  I 
can  be  battled  in  again  and  the  kink  or  ! 
fault  remetlied.  The  machine  which  works  I 
this  can  also  be  made  to  turn  the  wheels 
over  which  the  cable  passes,  if  their  fric¬ 
tion  should  be  thought  too  much  for  its 
strength ;  but,  though  this  will  lessen  the 
str.-iin  in  paying  out,  it  increast's  the  risk  | 
from  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel,  when  the 
cable  must  either  run  rapidly  or  part  alto¬ 
gether.  Strong  brakes  are  attached  to  the 
wheels  of  the  paying-out  machinery,  which 
.act  powerfully,  though  very  slowly.  But, 
with  the  friction  we  have  mentioned  on 
the  wheels  themselves,  the  brakt's  are 
never  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  Of  the 
auxiliary  engine  tor  hauling  in  we  need 
say  nothing,  except  that  we  sincerely  hope 
its  services  may  never  be  recpiired. 

After  p.as8ing  off  the  wheels,  the  cable 
r»ms  in  a  protectc«I  groove  along  the 
quarterdeck  over  a  large  wheel  .at,  the 
stern  of  the  ve.ssel.  This  wheel  has  a 
very  deep  trum]>et-8hape<i  groove,  and  all 
around  it  is  careftilly  finished  oft',  and 
wood-work  jdaccd  so  that  not  an  angle  is 
in  the  way.  The  screw  of  the  A<jainem- 
non  is  also  caged  in  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  the  wire  fouling  it.  In  case  of  a  strong 
stern-wind  before  which  the  vessel  would 
pitch  too  heavily,  or  a  gale  blowing,  a 
simple  but  very  ingenious  aj)paratus  is 
|)rovided  to  suspend  the  process  of  sub¬ 
merging  till  more  favorable  opportunities 
occur.  Two  wheels,  similar  to  that  at 


the  stern,  are  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bows  of  the  vessel.  In  case  of  a  strong 
wind,  only  a  powerful  wire  ro}>e  of  gre.at 
length,  .and  capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of 
10  tons,  will  be  fastened  to  the  coil,  which 
can  be  severed  and  allowed  to  sink  as 
ne.ar  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  the  length 
*)f  the  wire  mooring-rope  will  |*ermit. 
The  Affamet/inon  will  then  turn  head  to 
n*ind,  and,  steaming  ag.ainst  it,  take  off 
any  undue  strain  upon  the  electric  cable 
itself,  and  so  remain  until  moderate 
weather  allows  the  operation  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  wire  rope,  with  the  cable 
attached,  can  then  be  hauled  in,  the  cable 
carefully  rejoined,  ami  the  submerging 
gone  on  with  as  before.  Should  the 
squadron  meet  with  very  severe  weather, 
and  it  not  be  considered  prudent  to  retain 
the  cable  end  on  board  at  all,  the  wire 
rope  will  be  .attached  as  before,  and  the 
end  of  that  secured  again  to  an  immense 
buoy.  The  whole  can  t^en  be  let  adrift, 
to  bob  about  as  the  winds  and  waives  may 
choose,  the  vessel  remaining  as  near  to 
the  buoy  as  possible.  In  order  to  a.ssi.st 
them  in  finding  it  again  immediately,  the 
uppermost  end  of  the  buoy  wall  be  fitted 
with  four  powerful  reflectors  placed  under 
a  flag,  so  .as  to  be  plainly  vi.sifde  amid  the 
dark  expanse  of  watein,  even  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  di.stance.  The  buoy  once  jiicked 
up,  the  wire  roi>e  can  be  wamnd  in,  and  with 
it  the  electric  cable  at  its  end.  The  buoys 
are  capable  of  8Upi»orting  a  w’eight  of 
seven  tons — of  course  much  greater  than 
they  will  ever  be  required  to  bear,  and  so 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  Nhujnra  and 
Agamemnon  :is  to  be  launched  clear  of 
the  ship  in  .an  instant. 

As  w'e  have  said,  the  Agamemnon 
leaves  Greenwich  to-day,  and  after  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  her  compa.ss  procee<ls  at  once 
to  Queenstown,  where  the  other  ve.ssels 
c<>m]tosing  the  8(piadron — the  Niagara, 

I  Snsgne/ntnna,  and  I^eoftard,  will  also  ren- 
I  dezvous.  During  the  trip  from  Sheerness 
to  Queenstown,  experiments  will  be  made 
f)y  laying  down  about  20  miles  of  cable, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  every  thing  is 
i  in  good  working  condition.  By  this 
I  means  the  stiffness  of  the  paying-otit  gear, 
j  of  which  eonshlerable  distrust  is  entertain- 
I  ed,  will  be  accurately  tested,  and  the 
\  amount  of  risk  known  which  the  scheme 
j  will  have  to  encounter  in  mid-ocean. 
I  These  trials,  however,  are  to  be  strictly 
I  priv.ate,  and  none  but  those  actually  oon- 
I  nected  with  the  operations  about  to  be 
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undertaken  will  be  allowed  on  board.  ' 
After  taking  in  coals  at  Queenstown,  the  I 
tour  vessels  will  start  together  for  Valen- 1 
tia  Bay.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  I 
lo  alter  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
cable  was  to  have  been  joined  in  mid-sea,  ■ 
and  the  Agatnemnon  and  Niagara  then 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  shore — the  i 
former  to  America  and  the  latter  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Now  the  plan  is,  to  submerge  the 
whole  cable  ui  a  continuous  line  from 
Valenlia  Hay  to  Newfoundland.  The 
Niagara  will  lay  the  first  half  from  Ireland 
to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  end 
will  then  be  joined  to  the  other  Imlf  on 
board  tile  Agat/iemnon  which  takes  it  on 
to  the  mast  of  Newfoundland.  During 
the  whole  process,  the  four  vessels  will  re¬ 
main  together,  and  give  whatever  assist¬ 


ance  is  required.  While  it  is  being  laid 
down,  messages  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland  reporting  each  day’s  pro¬ 
gress,  and,  if  necessary,  of  course,  each 
hoar’s.  Scientific  men  look  forward  to 
the  result  of  the  undertaking  with  deepest 
interest,  as  some  wonderful  electrical 
phenomena  are  certain  to  Imj  observed 
during  the  process  of  submerging.  Those 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  plan  are 
sanguine  as  to  all  being  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  month,  and  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  New-York  known  every 
morning  throughout  England.  Most 
earne.stly  do  we  hope  that  their  fullest  ex¬ 
pectations  may  l>e  realized,  though  it  is 
useless  attempting  to  conceal  that  the 
risks  of  failure  to  the  present  plan  are 
many  and  most  serious. 


WiisDiNO-DP. — What  a  pace  we  are  go¬ 
ing  at ! 

I’m  not  thinking  of  the  literal  gallop 
though,  often  as  it  quickens  my  fancies ; 
but  of  this  whirling  world  of  ours,  and  its 
events,  matters  and  things  in  general. 
What  a  pace  it  is!  What  a  hard  run  to 
the  death-cry  of  Time. 

Folks  differ  strangely  about  this  mighty 
question.  One  man  will  discern  human 
progress  barely  emancipate,  just  develoj)- 
ing  in  the  incipience  of  a  comparative 
freedom,  and  hopeful  to  run  a  more  and 
more  glorious  course  of  myriads  of  future 
years.  Another  will  judge  that  every 
thing  about  us  appears  to  be  nearing  its 
great  wiud-up,  approaching  the  uttermost 
ne  plus  ultra,  and  leaving  next  to  nothing 
now  for  men  to  do  or  to  discover,  but 
simply  to  wait  aw'hile  and  see  the  end  of 
all  things. 

Where  is  the  spot  of  earth  untrodden, 
of  sea  unchartered,  of  literature  unhack¬ 
neyed,  of  science  uncultivated,  of  reality 
unknown,  of  romance  unimagined  ? 

From  the  North-West  Passage  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  from  Formosa  to  Enderby’s 
Land,  from  Hainmerfest  to  Patagoniii, 
all’s  known,  and  done,  and  used  up ;  no¬ 
thing  remains  for  enterprise  to  accomplish 
or  adventure  to  find  out.  Every  shelf  of 
every  book-case  is  full,  and  not  one  topic 
left  unindexed ;  and  with  far  more  intens¬ 


ity  than  the  wise  king  of  old,  we  may  in 
truth  murmur  about  there  being  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Is  not  the  to]>-Htone  set  to  every  old  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  all  the  raveled  skeins  of 
N.ature  and  Providence  being  gatliered 
up  neatly,  Jis  with  houst‘-wife’s  care  ? 

Ay  ;  we  live  in  a  time  that  looks  very 
like  the  consummation  of  times  ;  though 
very  jmssibly  every  Christian  age  in  its 
hope  or  its  ignorance  has  thought  the 
i  very  same  thought  about  itself;  there 
'  is  a  complacent  self-importance  in  the 
fancy. 

Of  dates,  signs,  and  seasons  none  dare 
speak  confidently,  forasmuch  as  prophets’ 
years  are  of  an  uncertain  length,  and 
there  may  be  many  typical  fore-shadotvs 
of  the  one  final  consummation.  But  the 
world’s  harvest  does  seem  to  be  ripening 
speedily  ;  chronology  tells  us  that  we  are 
in  the  Saturday  evening  of  our  poor  old 
mother  Earth’s  six  working-days  of  her 
misery,  each  such  day  being  a  thousand 
years,  before  the  one  grand  forthcoming 
Sabbath  of  millennLal  rest. 

And  faster  is  the  pace  we  rush  at  even 
while  we  talk  of  it.  Some  short  twenty 
years  ago,  the  world’s  wheels  drove 
j  heavily  in  comparison  of  their  rapid  rush¬ 
ing  now.  The  trains  of  circumstance  are 
going  at  express  speed,  and  Time’s  quick¬ 
est  gallop  seems  likely  to  be  his  last. 
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London,  June  8,  1857. 

A  “  VEW  tlolight  ”  is  in  store  for  the 
Atncricun  public.  Nature  has  made  an¬ 
other  revelation.  The  telescope  and  the 
mlerosco|H?  have  often  opened  up  to  us 
rich  stores  of  bounteous  anti  beautiful  na¬ 
ture  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Art  often 
affords  us  pleasure,  the  inventions  of  man 
fre«{uently  impart  seii.sations  of  delight, 
but  great  .and  glorious  Nature  ever  sur- 
>:i.s.>ios  all  else.  The  flower-garden  has  no 
iinit  to  its  beauty — its  charms  are  ever 
new  and  everlasting.  What  shall  we  say 
to  the  “Ocean  ^artlen,”  and  the  river  con¬ 
servatory  of  living,  moving  flowers !  The 
“Aquarium”  or  “  V'^ivariuni,”  the  modern 
wonder  which  is  at  present  delighting  all 
England,  is  indeed  a  new  delight.  It 
opens  to  us  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and 
makes  us  acquainted  w'ith  its  delightfully 
curious  and  strange  perfections.  It  has,  of 
course, long  been  known  that  fishes  c.an  not 
live  for  any  considerable  period,  in  a  con¬ 
fined  body  of  water,  because  they  breathe 
the  air  which  is  dis.solved  in  water,  .and 
thus  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen,  the  place 
of  which  is  supplied  with  carbonic  acid. 
Thence  the  w.ater  must  be  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  or  the  death  of  the  fish  ensues.  A 
few  years  since,  a  scientific  gentleman  in 
London  discovered  that  aquatic  plants, 
pLaced  in  the  same  vessel  with  fish,  would 
decom|)ose  this  acid,  absorb  the  carbon, 
and  restore  the  oxygen.  Acting  upon 
this  hint,  he  succeeded,  after  numerous 
and  patient  trials,  in  planting  a  m.arine 
grass  in  the  same  jars  with  living  fish,  which 
grass  evolved  a  sufticient  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  to  purify  the  water,  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  the  fish  in  vigorous  health,  without 
requiring  any  change  of  water!  Here 
ivas,  indeed,  a  very  great  discovery  of  an¬ 
other  of  Nature’s  hitherto  hidden  and 
beautiful  laws.  But,  like  all  experiments, 
he  soon  found  unforseen  impediments  to 
contend  with.  After  a  short  period,  some 
of  the  leaves  of  the  grass  began  to  decay, 
and  the  clear  water  contained  in  the  crys¬ 
tal  globes  became  turbid.  The  surface 
and  sides  of  his  glass  receiver  beg.an  to 


collect  a  green  slimy  mucus,  and  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  fish  was  seriously  jeopardized. 
Weeks  and  months  were  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  some  agent  which  should  re¬ 
move  this  mucus  and  restore  the  purity 
of  the  water.  The  grand  desideratum 
was  at  length  attained.  He  succeedi>d  in 
discovering  a  kind  of  w.ater-6nail  whose 
ordinary  sustenance  is  the  very  mucus 
and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  which 
threatened  to  render  his  former  experi¬ 
ments  futile.  This  “  useful  little  scaven¬ 
ger  ”  efiectu.ally  and  beautifullv  comnleted 
the  sequence,  so  that  all  could  live  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  together,  preserving  the 
water  juire  and  clear,  without  the  mcessity 
of  changing  it  fur  years!  This  beautiful 
discovery  is  now  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale.  The  managers  of  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  have  established  a 
“  Grand  Aquarium,”  consisting  of  a  score 
of  fresh  and  s.alt  water  crystal  ponds,  vary¬ 
ing  in  capacity  from  twenty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  g.allons.  These  [Kinds,  inclosed  in 
plate-glass,  me:isure  in  the  aggregate  some 
ninety  feet  in  length.  They  are  perfectly 
translucent,  and  being  artificially  furnished 
with  rocks,  sand,  etc.,  with  varieties  of  sea¬ 
weed  growing  in  it,  afford  a  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
here  we  have,  in  their  natural  element  and 
conditions,  every  variety  of  living  marine 
and  fresh-water  fish,  molluscs,  zoophytes, 
and  plants.  The  scene  is  at  once  wonder¬ 
ful  and  intensely  beautiful.  Hours  of  de¬ 
light  may  be  spent  in  watching  the  habits 
of  the  lobster,  oyster,  and  muscle,  and  in 
examining  the  singular  mechanism  with 
which  the  shrimp,  the  star-fish,  the  sea- 
spider,  the  trout,  pike,  sea-anemones,  and 
nudibranchs,  seize  and  devour  their  prey, 
and  disport  themselves  as  freely  as  if  they 
were  still  enjoying  their  “  full  latitude  ”  in 
the  ocean  or  rivers  where  they  first  saw  life. 
No  pen  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
brilliant  zoophytes,  which  embody  nearly 
every  color  and  shade  known  to  us. 
Many  of  these  sea  animals  have  every  ap- 
earance  of  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
ingdom ;  and  we  are  thrilled  with  an  in- 
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describable  sensation  as  we  behold  these 
apparent  plants  and  flowers  extend  their 
steins  or  leaves,  and  seize  such  prey  as 
comes  within  their  ^rasp.  I  shall  not 
trespass  upon  your  space  by  a  more  elabor¬ 
ate  description  of  this  new  delisfht.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  books  and  engravings,  almost 
without  number,  are  being  published  upon 
the  subject  of  Aquariums,  and  thousands 
of  families  in  Great  Britain  have  their 
beautiful  parlor  Aquaria,  placed  at  the 
side  of  their  bird-cages,  and  their  ganlen 
and  hot-house  plants  and  flowers.  Indeed, 
the  mania  for  the  Aq^uarium  has  bwome 
so  general  that  Punch  recently  let  off  the 
following  rhymes  uptm  the  subject : 

“IXVITATIOX  TO  THE  AQUARIl’M. 

“  On !  come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see 
My  beautiful  Aquarium ; 

Or,  if  that  word  you  call  absurd — 

Well,  say  instaul,  Vivarium. 

“  ’Tis  a  glass  case,  in  fluid  space. 

Where  over  pebbles  weedy 
Small  Ashes  play.  Now,  do  not  say. 

You  think  they  must  be  seedy. 


’  “  My  minnows  thrive,  they’re  all  alive  ; 

My  gudgeons  also  flourish ; 

I  Trout,  perch,  and  jack,  and  stickleback,* 

I  Within  that  glass  I  nourish. 

j  “  Then  there’s  the  roach,  and  there ’s  the  loach, 

I  And  there ’s  the  crawfish  crawling. 

And  efts,  and  newts — don’t  call  them  brutes — 
I  O’er  one  another  sprawling. 

;  “  Oh !  pretty  sight,  how  I  delight 
;  Of  nature  in  the  study  ! 

The  water  here  is,  oh  f  so  clear ! 

I  It  would  not  do  if  muddy. 

I 

I  “  My  Dicky  sings,  and  claps  his  wings. 

I  know  that  what  he  wishes 
I  Is,  to  esca|>e  his  cage,  and  scrape 
.\cqiiaintance  with  the  fishes. 

i  “  Now  tell  me,  do,  suppose  that  you 
Your  mode  of  life  could  vary. 

Which  would  you  like  to  be? 

My  pike,  or  to  be  my  canary  ?” 


*  The  “  Stickleback  "  is  a  small  flsh  which  builds 
a  nest,  not  unlike  a  bird's  nest,  in  which  the  spawn 
and  young  fish  ah>  protected  by  the  male  parmit. 
{  A  beAutiful  illustration  of  this  fish  and  its  nest  is 
I  given  in  Noel  Humphrey’s  “()ceau  and  River  'isr- 
I  dens;”  published  by  Sampson.  Low  k  Son,  Lou- 
1  don ;  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Bangs  k  Co.,  New- York. 


Thk  Ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
— ^The  Journal  de  Con*tantinople  j>ub- 
li.shes  a  letter  relative  to  archaeological 
discoveries  made  in  Western  Asia,  by  M. 
Place,  French  consul  at  Mosul.  The  pas¬ 
sages  which  refer  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  are  interesting.  These 
ruins  are  still  most  imposing,  and  can  be 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 
Six  of  the  eight  stories  of  the  tower  have 
crumbled  away.  Its  ba.se  forms  a  square 
of  194  meters.  The  bricks  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  of  the  purest  clay,  and  almost 
white.  Before  being  baked,  they  were 
covered  with  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
clear  and  regular  hand.  Some  persons  in 
modern  days  have  inquired  where  all  the 
bitumen  came  from  which  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tower,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It 
happens  that  a  stream  of  bitumen  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tower,  and 


I  flows  in  such  abundance  as  at  times  to 
I  form  a  bona  fide  river.  The  inhabitants 
I  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  calmly  wait  until 
I  the  flames  die  away  from  want  of  fuel. 
1  Several  interesting  photogra|)hic  views 
j  have  been  taken  b^  M.  Place  of  the  ruins, 
I  as  well  as  of  various  parts  of  Nineveh. 
Amongst  these  ruins,  he  discovered  a 
quantity  of  small  jewels,  engraved  stones, 
and  a  profu.sion  of  coins.  Some  of  the  en- 
I  graved  stones  are  remarkable  ;  one  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  pierced  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  axis,  in  order  to  be  suspended 
round  the  neck,  if  necessary.  On  this 
piece  of  transparent  quartz  the  sculptor 
has  engraved  a  figure  with  fine  curling 
hair,  dressed  in  a  long,  narrow  tunic,  bor¬ 
dered  with  fringe,  ft  is  upright,  and  ex¬ 
tends  one  hand  toward  an  altar.  Amongst 
other  discoveries  are  inscriptions  on  bands 
of  gold,  silver,  and  cop|H‘r,  and  a  species 
of  unknown  substance,  similar  to  ivory. 
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The  portrait  of  Miss  Pardoe  is  placed 
in  the  present  number  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  many  new  subscribers  to  The 
Eia.EtTic  whose  names  have  been  added 
since  its  insertion,  a  number  of  years  since. 
We  add  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  tliis 
excellent  and  t.alented  lady. 

Miss  .Julia  Pardoe  has  traveled  much, 
and  written  many  books.  Her  works 
have  all  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States,  The  British  reviews  commend 
her  t<alcnts  highly.  Miss  Pardoe  is  the 
second  daughter  of  M:ijor  Thom.as  Par¬ 
doe,  an  able  and  meritorious  officer,  who, 
after  having  partaken  of  the  hardships, 
and  shared  the  glories  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  concluded  a  brilliant  military 
career  on  the  field  of  W aterloo,  and  h.as 
not  since  been  in  active  service. 

Miss  Pardoe  gave  promise,  at  a  very 
early  age,  of  those  talents  which  have  since 
so  greatly  distinguished  her.  Her  first 
work,  a  poetical  production,  was  dedicated 
to  her  uncle.  Captain  William  Pardoe,  of 
the  lioyal  Xavy ;  but  it  is  not  much  known, 
and  though  e.vhibitiiig  considerable  merit, 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  her  more 
mature  and  finished  jtroductions.  Tlie 
earliest  of  her  publications  which  attained 
much  nc’tice  was  her  “Traits  andTr.a<fitions 
of  Portugal,”  a  book  which  was  extensive¬ 
ly  read  and  admired.  Written  in  early 
youth,  and  amid  all  the  brilliant  scenes 
which  she  describes,  there  is  a  freshness 
and  charm  about  it  wliich  can  not  fail  to 
interest  and  delight  the  reader. 

The  good  reception  which  this  book  met 
with  determined  the  fair  author  to  court 
again  the  public  favor,  and  she  published 
several  novels  in  succession — “  Lord  Mor- 
car,”  “  Hereward,”  “Speculations,”  and 
“  Mardyns  and  Daventrys.”  In  th(‘9#it 
is  easy  to  trace  a  gradual  progress,  both 
in  power  and  style ;  and  the  last-named  es- 
[Hjcially  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
than  the  generality  of  novels.  But  we 
are  now  aj»proaching  an  era  in  the  life  of 
Miss  Panloe.  In  tlie  year  1836,  she  ac¬ 
companied  her  father  to  Constantinople  ; 
.and,  struck  by  the  georgeous  scenery  and 
interesting  manners  of  the  Blast,  she  em¬ 


bodied  her  impressions  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  which  have  for  many  years 
issued  from  the  press.  “  The  City  of  the 
Sultan”  at  once  raised  her  to  the  height  of 
popularity.  Tlie  vividness  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  their  evident  truthfulness,  the  ample 
opi»orlui:itie8  she  enjoyed  of  seeing  the 
interior  of  Turkish  life — all  conspired  to 
render  the  work  universally  known,  and  as 
universally  admired.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  “  The  Beauties  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,”  a  work  like  “  The  City  of  the  Sultan,” 
profusely  and  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
this  again  by  the  “  liomance  of  the  ILa- 
rem.” 

Miss  Pardoe’s  power  of  description  and 
habits  of  observation  appeared  to  point 
out  to  her  her  line  of  literature  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  that  of  recording  the  wonders  of 
foreign  lands  ;  and  a  tour  which  the  family 
made  through  the  Austrian  Empire  en¬ 
abled  her  to  give  to  the  world  the  results 
of  her  observations  on  Hungarv,  in  that 
excellent  w’ork,  “The  City  of  the  Magyar,” 
a  work  now  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
public  notice.  Less  gay  and  glittering  than 
“  The  City  of  the  Sultan,”  her  work  on 
Hungary  exhibits  deeper  research  ;  its 
statistics  are  peculiarly  accurate,  and  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
books  of  travel  ever  submitted  to  the 
public. 

A  very  short  time  after,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “The  Hungarian  Civstle,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hungarian  legends,  in  three  vols., 
interesting  on  all  grounds,  but  especially 
as  filling  up  a  very  little  known  page  in 
the  legendary  history  of  Europe. 

About  this  time.  Miss  Pardoe,  finding 
her  health  suffering  from  the  too  great  in¬ 
tensity  of  study  and  labor  to  which  she 
had  subjected  herself  retired  from  the 
great  metro]K>iis,  and  has  since  resided 
with  her  parents  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
County  of  Kent.  Tlie  first  emanation 
from  her  retirement  was  a  novel,  entitled 
“The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,”  a 
production  which  was  eagerly  read,  and 
rapidly  jias^ed  into  a  second  edition.  In 
duo  course  of  time,  this  was  followed  by  .an¬ 
other,  “  The  Rival  Beauties.”  These  tales 
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*re  more  able  than  pleasing;  they  are 
powerful  pictures  of  the  corruptions  pre¬ 
valent  in  modem  society,  and  bear  too 
evident  marks  of  being  sketches  from  the 
life. 

We  conclude  by  a  notice  of  those  ad¬ 
mirable  historical  works  on  which  Miss 
Pardoe's  fame  w'illchieflvrest — her  “Louis 
the  Fourteenth,”  and  “  J'rancis  the  First.” 
The  extremely  interesting  character  of 
their  times  admirably  suited  Miss  Pardoe’s 
powers  as  a  writer ;  and  she  has,  in  both 
cases,  executed  her  task  with  great  spirit 
and  equal  accuracy.  The  amount  of  infor¬ 


mation  displayed  in  these  volumes  is  really 
stupendous;  and  the  depth  of  research  ne¬ 
cessary  to  produce  it  fully  entitles  ]\Iiss 
Pardoe  to  take  a  very  higli  place  among 
the  writers  of  history. 

Her  style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  spirited, 
and  her  delineations  of  character  as  vivid 
as  they  are  just ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find  any  historical  work  in  which  the  xttiU 
is  so  mingled  with  the  dtUce,  as  in  those  of 
Miss  Pardoe. 

She  is  now,  we  hear  with  much  pleasure, 
engaged  on  a  life  of  Mary  de  Medici,  a 
subject  extremely  suited  to  her  pen. 


How  TO  GROW  OLD  GRACEFULLY. — Who  ! 
grows  old  gracefully?  Who  can  display  a  , 
charm  through  the  dim  and  sunken  eye,  i 
the  faded  cheek,  the  thin  gray  hair,  the  ; 
shrinking,  weakening  frame,  on  which , 
time  strikes  the  hour  more  punctually  | 
than  a  minster  bell  ?  | 

Not  the  worldly-hearted,  who  grudge 
each  year  that  cuts  oflT  a  portion  for  en- ' 
joyment,  and  shortens  the  lease  of  life ;  j 
W’ho  walk  in  thoughtlessness  among  seen  i 
things,  and  regard  not  things  unseen  and 
eternal.  Not  the  covetous,  whose  8atisfie<l 
to-morrow  never  arrives,  and  who  have 
always  something  more  to  gain  ere  the 
account  may  close.  Not  the  fiishionable 
beauty,  who  trembles  at  decay,  and 
blames  the  bad  taste  of  modem  styles  that 
hint  at  unbecoming  changes.  Not  the 
student,  who  has  always  schemes  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  attainments  in  view,  for  u'hich 
even  patriarchal  age  were  insufficient. 
On  these  old  age  sits  awkwardly,  as  if  it 
were  a  burden  suddenly  alighted  on  their 
shoulders  from  some  unknown  D'gion  | 
whither  they  had  been  accidentally  be- 1 
trayed.  No;  it  is  in  nothing  earthly  to 
patent  an  invention  that  can  remedy  the 
trace  of  time,  or  supply  a  substitute  for 
joys  “  that  perish  with  the  using.”  i 

But  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  Christ- 1 
ianity  to  proclaim  the  heavenly  recipe 
whereby  the  hoary  head  may  become  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  to  point  to  “  the  path 
of  the  just,”  which  is  as  “the  shining  light, 
that  shineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto 


the  perfect  day  ;”  wherein  old  age  glides 
serenely  to  the  gates  of  “  the  celestial 
city,”  and  “  to  live  is  Christ,”  w'hile  “  to 
die  is  gain.” 

If  temperance,  industry,  benevolence, 
benefit  the  health,  and  reap  a  presimt  re¬ 
ward,  how  much  more  the  tranqnilizing 
influence  of  |>eace  with  God,  holding  the 
passions  in  subjection,  regulating  the  men¬ 
tal  powers,  and  spreading  the  charm  of 
contentment  over  the  placid  face,  and  the 
smile  of  love  around  the  lip  where  “  the 
law  of  kindness”  dwells  !  Here  is  no  me¬ 
lancholy  caricature  of  life,  aping  what  is 
gone,  for  the  merry  sport  of  more  youth¬ 
ful  folly :  but  here  is  the  grace  that  dig¬ 
nifies  what  is,  and  ciommands  the  resjwtrt 
even  of  those  who  know  not  whence  it 
springs. 

The  same  God  w’ho  watered  the  seed 
ere  the  blade  had  sprung  to  light,  and 
whose  care  has  cherished  it  to  maturity, 
'still  gazes  with  infinite  complacency  on 
the  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  ;  and  while  he 
permits  it  to  linger  on  the  stem,  it  is  only 
that  more  witnesses  of  its  goodness  may 
gfther  round,  ere  he  reaps  it  in  triumph 
for  the  garner  of  heaven. 

He,  whose  life  has  been  an  epistle  of 
Christ,  and  whose  ever-presiding  motive 
has  been  the  glory  of  God,  and  he  alone, 
grows  old  gracefully,  and  hails  time  as  a 
friend,  who  just  touches  only  to  remind 
him  that  “  the  night  is  far  spent,”  and 
“  the  day  is  at  hand.”  —  The  Object  of 
Life. 
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Some  two  or  three  y^ears  since,  our  ac¬ 
complished  artistic  friend  and  engraver, 
Mr.  Sartain,  whose  portrait  and  historic 
delineations  have  so  richly  embellished  this 
journal  from  its  commencement,  fourteen 
years  ago,  expressed  a  desire  to  try  his 
skill  on  the  face  of  the  editor.  Hoping  to 
gratify  some  personal  friends,  the  request 
was  acceded  to.  The  plate  was  engraved 
from  a  crayon  daguerreotype.  Whether 
from  a  long  personal  friendship  or  native 
kindness  of  heart,  the  artist  has  executed 
a  very  truthful  .and  accurate  likeness,  for 
which  we  here  record  our  indebtedness  and 
thanks,  though  due  to  him  three  years  ago.  i 


0  R  ’  S  NOTE. 

Desirous  of  looking  in  the  face  of  our 
numerous  friends  and  patrons,  in  whose 
service  we  have  labored  some  eleven  years, 
we  tiikc  this  mode  of  offering  to  them  all 
a  kindly  and  personal  greeting  at  their 
own  homes,  exjiressing,  at  the  same  time, 
our  best  intentions  of  filling  these  pages 
with  the  most  attractive  and  acceptable 
articles  for  their  re.ading  which  it  m.ay  be 
in  our  jiower  to  furnish.  We  only  add, 
briefly,  that  the  editor  (using  the  third 
person)  is  a  njitive  of  Farmington,  Conn. — 
graduated  at  Yale  College  with  the  class 
of  1827 — for  some  years  held  a  pastorate, 
1  — and  since  1840  has  been  in  editorial  life. 


A  Remarkable  BROorii. — There  was 
lately  seen,  at  a  jeweler’s  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  a  fanta8tic.al  object  th<at  provoked 
inquiry.  It  was  a  small  brooch,  of  oblong 
8ha[)e,  set  with  brilliants  of  considerable 
v.aluo.  Within  it,  uj)on  an  enameled 
ground,  and  protected  by  gla.Hs,  was  en¬ 
closed — what  think  you  ?  A  miniature 
likeness?  No!  A  lock  of  hair?  No! 
What  then  ?  Why,  something  much 
more  piquant :  four  pins,  four  old  brass 
pins,  crooked  and  ru.sty  ! 

Such  a  curiosity  demands  an  exjdana- 
tion.  We  have  taken  especial  pains  to 
get  at  the  truth,  and  this  is  w'hat  we  have 
ascertained. 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  Paris  a 
count  and  a  countes-s.  Their  country 
.  .  .  but  we  can  not  name  it,  and  you  will 

Iierceive  t||p  reason.  The  count  former- 
y  devoted  himself  to  politics,  infinitely 
more  th.an  suited  the  excessively  absolute 
sovereign  of  this  undesignated  country. 
It  was  for  this  dangerous  zeal  that  the 
said  count  was,  one  night,  seized  in  his 
bed  by  four  agents  of  the  police,  and 
thrust  into  a  cell  on  four  wheels  drawn 
by  post-horses,  which  carried  him  .... 
Heaven,  he,  .and  I  know  where  1 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  w'as  plunged 
into  a  dungeon,  blacker  than  the  soul  of 
his  persecutor.  Days,  weeks,  months 
passed  away — and  not  a  sign  of  examina¬ 


tion.  The  prisoner,  thus  snatched  from 
the  exercise  of  his  dearest  affections,  from 
his  friendships,  from  his  interests,  buried 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  soon  began  to  feel 
his  body  waste  away,  and  his  mind  wan¬ 
dering.  He  became  apprehensive — appre¬ 
hensive  of  himself  more  th.an  of  his  prince ! 
but,  being  still  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to 
foresee  the  incalculable  danger  of  this  soli¬ 
tude  and  of  this  gloomy  stagnation,  he  de¬ 
termined  at  all  hazards  to  defend  himself 
against  the  double  torture ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  that  he  hit  upon. 

Searche<I  from  head  to  foot  by  the  ruf¬ 
fians  who  had  thrown  him  there,  it 
chanced  that  in  his  dress  had  remained 
four  pins  which  escaped  the  overhauling. 
They  suggested  to  him  a  mode  of  conjur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  void  or  the  dangerous 
arrest  of  his  thinking  powers,  in  this  soli¬ 
tude,  this  darkness,  this  silence.  You 
would  scarcely  guess  what  benefit  a  poor 
prisoner  of  State  could  derive  from  four 
|)in8.  Well,  you  shall  see.  He  threw 
them  from  him  ha{>-hazard  in  his  dun¬ 
geon  ;  and,  once  scattered,  set  himself  to 
work  to  find  them !  When  found,  he 
threw  them  from  him  again  .  .  .  and  so 
on,  and  on,  and  on !  He  often  consumed 
two  or  three  days,  sitting,  kneeling,  or 
stretched  on  the  ground,  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  picking  them  all  up ! 

This  sport,  this  healthful  torture,  lasted 
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— one  scarcely  dares  to  say  it — lasted  for  ! 
six  years !  A  grand  political  event  then 
abruptly  restored  his  hberty  to  the  prison-  | 
er.  But  the  count  would  not  quit  his 
cjII  without  carrying  with  him  these  in¬ 
struments  that  had  saved  his  reason. 
And  when  he  reentered  the  bosom  of  his 
family ;  when  he  found  himself  in  the  ' 
midst  of  his  children — left  at  so  tender  an  ! 
age,  that  he  recognized  them  only  through 
the  eyes  of  his  heart — he  related  his 
touching  story,  and  showed  to  them,  all 
weeping  with  joy  and  sympathy,  the  four 
jtins  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his 
reason — perhaps  for  his  life !  His  wife, 
so  long  widowed — not  by  death,  but  by 
politics — took  possession  of  them  more 
eagerly  than  Pope  Urban  IV.  laid  hands 
upon  the  four  nails  of  the  veritable  Cross,  j 
It  is  then  these  wonderful  pins,  these 
atoms  of  brass,  lost  so  often,  and  so  often 
re-tound  during  six  mortal  years  of  deso¬ 
late  imprisonment,  that  the  Countess  has 
had  set  in  ten  thousand  francs’  wortli  of 
diamonds,  that  she  may  bear  about  with 
her,  in  pious  regard,  so  strange  and  affect¬ 
ing  a  memorial.  Is  not  this  anecdote  a 
touching  one,  and  worth  preservation  ? 
— Paris  Paper. 


Tuk  Sting  Extracted. — Death  has  a  ^ 
sting.  It  is  a  very  dreadful  evil.  It  is  . 
dismal  to  endure,  and  scarcely  less  dismal  ! 
to  anticipate.  To  lie  down  in  pain,  i>er- 
haps-in  racking  agony :  to  count  the  slow- 
creeping  minutes,  and  wish  for  evening 
dusk  or  morning  dawn,  which  does  arive,  j 
but  brings  no  balm  of  sleep,  no  sense  of 
bettemess :  to  grow  confused,  but  still 
conscious  of  misery  :  to  have  wishes  that 
can  not  be  understood,  and  words  that 
will  not  utter :  to  see  dear  ones  fading 
into  the  distance,  and  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
change  no  more  love’s  wonted  tokens,  not 
even  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  or  a  murmur 
of  the  voice  :  to  feel  the  breath  stifling  and 
the  heart-strings  breaking,  and  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  midst  of  this  cold  and  dreary 
mystery: — what  can  be  more  awful,  un¬ 
less  it  be  his  case  who  is  the  helpless  look¬ 
er  on ;  who  watches  pangs  which  he  can 
not  assuage,  and  imploring  looks  which 
he  can  not  interpret ;  who  plies  cordials 
at  which  the  King  of  Terrors  mocks,  and 
who  imjwrtunes  science  for  miracles  which 
it  can  not  work ;  who  in  frantic  despera¬ 
tion  would  detain  the  spirit  which  has 
already  burst  its  earthly  letters,  and,  more 
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frantic  still,  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
gulf  is  already  crossed,  and  that  the  form 
which  he  inclasps  is  no  longer  a  father  or 
a  mother,  but  only  senseless  clay ;  who 
must  see  these  dear  familiar  features  grow 
so  ghastly,  and  then  learn  to  love  them  in 
this  new  and  mournful  phiisi.s,  only  to  en¬ 
dure  another  woe  when  the  coftin-lid  is 
closed,  and  the  funeral  pomp  sets  forth, 
and  from  the  macerating  leaves  and  phkshy 
turf  of  the  churchyard  the  survivor  comes 
back  to  the  flirsaken  dwelling,  and  up¬ 
braids  himself  that  he  should  sit  under  the 
bright  lamp,  and  before  the  blazing  fire, 
while,  beneath  the  bleak  November  night, 
that  dear  form  is  left  to  silence  ami  to  so¬ 
litude.  Death  has  a  sting.  There  is  of¬ 
ten  a  pang  in  its  very  prospect.  You  are 
well  and  happy ;  but  the  thought  crosses 
you:  “I*  must  soon  work  my  last 
<lay’s  work,  or  play  out  my  last  holiday, 
soon  must  I  take  my  last  look  of  summer, 
and  spend  my  last  evening  with  my 
friends.  Soon  must  I  be  done  with  these 
pleasant  books,  and  put  the  marker  in 
where  it  will  never  again  be  moved. 

1  Soon  must  I  vanish  from  these  dear 
haunts,  ami  this  most  beautiful  world  ; 
and  soon  must  I  go  down  to  the  house  of 
silence,  and  say  to  the  worm  :  ‘  Thou  art 
my  sister.’  And  yet,  soon  as  that  may 
be,  still  sooner  may  precious  ones  be 
taken,  and  force  me  to  say :  ‘  I  would  not 
live  always.’  ”  Whether  in  the  actual 
endurance  or  in  the  awful  anticipation, 
death  is  very  dreadful,  and  it  u.sed  to  have 
a  sting  which  not  only  slew  the  victim, 
but  extinguished  the  survivor’s  hope. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Thanks  that  there  is  one  tomb  which  has 
already  lost  its  tenant,  and  thanks  for  the 
news  and  how  that  happened.  Thanks 
,  that  the  old  [>enalty  is  now  exhausted  in 
I  thesinner’s  Sub.stitute,  ami  that,  wh.atever 
I  great  stone  be  placed  on  our  sepulcher, 
j  there  need  be  no  grave-stom^f  guilt  on 
'  the  immortal  soul.  Thanks,  O  Father, 
i  for  thy  girt  unspeakable ;  thanks,  O 
I  S.aviour,  for  thy  love  unfathomable. 
Thanks  for  tasting  death  for  every  man. 
i  Thanks  for  Thy  glorious  resurrection  and 
beneficent  reign.  Thanks  for  Thy  graci¬ 
ous  promise  to  destroy  the  last  enemy  ; 

'  and  thanks,  O  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
for  those  to  whom  thou  hast  given  such 
union  to  Jesus  that  they  feel  as  if  they 
'  could  never  die — nay,  that  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  is  far  better. — Lessons 
'from  the  Great  Biography. 
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The  famous  French  periodical,  the  Journal  its 
SavanK.  which  is  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  old 
— an  a^re  i)erfectly  astonishing  in  that  unstable  coun¬ 
try  across  the  Channel — is  about  to  undergo  a  cliange 
in  its  dc'Stiniee.  Tlie  emperor  luis  decreed  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  as  it  has  hitherto  very  unaccountably  l)een,  it 
shall  bo  placed  under  that  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  which,  certainly,  it  naturally  bekngs. 
But  this  change  will  not,  in  any  respect,  nKslify  the 
character  of  Uie  journal,  and  will  rather  add  to  (lian 
diminish  from  tluit  excellence  which  luts  secured  it 
so  high  a  place  an)ongst  the  learned  periodicals  of 
Kuntpe.  The  journal  has  no  editor,  but  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  M<‘ssrs.  Mig- 
nct.  Cousin,  Hase,  Kaudet  Moll,  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  University  and  tlie  Institute,  and 
amongst  its  contributors  arc  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  savanti  of  France. — Lit.  Gazette. 

SiiKi.noN,  Blakeman  *  Co.  publish  “Lectures  on 
Temperance,’’  by  Eliphalet  Xott,  D.D.,  LL.P..  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Union  College.  Thu  volume  is  edited  by 
Ainasa  McCoy,  late  editor  of  the  Prohibitiotiiel,  and 
contains  an  Introduction  by  Prt>f.  Taylor  Lewis,  from  * 
whicli  we  extract:  “The  following  Lectures  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  marked  effect  at  the  time  they  were 
delivered,  and  few  works,  it  may  fairly  be  l)elieved, 
have  done  more  to  place  the  cause  of  temperance  on 
elevated,  rational,  and  Scripttiral  grounds.  The  en¬ 
tire  al)8ence  of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  fanati¬ 
cism.  or  of  any  thing  that  ootjld  by  any  possibility  be 
brought  under  that  odious  and  much-abused  name, 
the  tnmsparent  candor,  the  c-ogency  as  well  as  clear¬ 
ness  of  argument,  the  patience  of  examination,  the 
deference  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  spirit  of  fairness  which  would  0|ipoee  their  being 
wrested  oven  to  serve  what  might  be  deemed  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  —  add  to  these  the  learn¬ 
ing.  without  pedantry ;  the  science  without  pretense ; 
the  calm,  sound  reasoning,  without  the  imposing 
show  of  argumentation,  and  we  have  the  leading 
characteristics  that  must  he  conceded  to  the  work 
by  every  intelligent  and  fkir-minded  reader,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  opinion  on  the  dnal  merits  of  the 
question  that  have  called  it  forth.  If  we  allude  to 
the  noble  style  of  the  writer  —  that  easy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  CO  nmand  of  language  which  marked  his  earliest 
widely-spread  productions,  rendered  still  more  at¬ 
tractive  hero  by  the  mild  and  mellowed  dignity  of 
ngc  —  it  is  simply  done  with  the  truthful  purpose  of 
commending  the  book  as  a  most  agreeable  and  in- 
slnictivo  classic  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  elevated 
composition,  who  can  appreciate  true  eloquence  as 
well  as  distinguish  good  wine,  or  who  have  a  relish 
for  the  I)eautie8  of  thought  and  diction,  whether  they 
relish  temperance  or  not. 

The  American  Tract  Society  have  piiblLshed 
their  “Illustrated  Family  Christian  Almanac,  for 
1858,’’ Mmtaiiiiug  the  usual  ineteorrdogicHl  and  chro- 
noliigical  tabU-s,  and  a  variety  of  coinpciKlious  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  our  National  Oovemment,  together 


with  copious  extracts  from  various  authors  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  The  illustra'ions  always  form  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  this  valuable  annual 

Whittier’s  Poems. — The  Poetical  Works  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Complete  in  2  Vola 
Pp.  310  and  303.  Boston :  Ticluior  &  Fields. 
1867. 

THt':8E  two  beautiful  volumes  of  Whittier’s  poems 
may  be  called  the  diamond  editkm,  so  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  are  they  in  execution,  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  tlie  author.  Vol.  1.  hss  eighty-two  jiocma^ 
with  copious  explanatory  notes,  adding  interest  to 
the  text  Vol.  2.  has  a  hundred  and  twelve  pieces, 
also  with  notes.  The  lovers  of  poetry,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Whittier’s  versatile  poetic  pen,  will  here 
find  a  treasure  and  a  fund  of  enjoyment  while  the 
author  expresses  gratification  that  “  these  scattered 
children  of  his  brain  have  foui.d  a  home.’’  He  re¬ 
grets,  iiy  rea«on  of  illness,  that  he  could  not  have 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  more  perfect  ch.aracter, 

!  intimately  connected,  as  tliey  are,  with  the  author's 
’’  life  and  times.” 


Sketch  or  the  Life  and  Ministry  or  the  Ret. 
C.  11.  Spdrobon.  From  Original  Documents,  in¬ 
cluding  AniKxIotes  and  Incidents  of  Travel,  Biogra- 
phicjil  Notices  of  former  Pastors,  Historical  Sketch 
of  Piirk-.xtreet  Chapel,  and  an  Outline  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  Articles  of  Faith.  New-York:  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  k  Ca  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co. 
1857.  Pp.  141. 

The  life,  character,  and  ministry  of  this  truly  mo¬ 
dem  Whitfleld,  overflowing  with  burning  eloquenoe 
in  his  pulpit  ministrations,  attracting  immense 
crowds  of  hearers  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
cun  not  &il  to  find  numerous  readers  who  will  And 
pleasure  and  profit  in  its  perusal. 

Memoirs  or  the  Lovks  ok  the  Poets.  Biographi¬ 
cal  .'^ketches  of  Women  celebrated  in  Ancient  and 
Mialern  Poetrj'.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of 
“  The  Diarj'  of  an  Ennuyee,”  etc.  From  the  last 
Ixindon  edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Field.  1857. 
Pp.  517. 

This  is  a  neatly  executed  volume  of  beautiful 
sketches,  mental  and  moral  portraits  of  remarkable 
women.  Thu  object  of  the  author  is  to  exhibit,  in  a 
small  compass,  and  under  one  point  of  view,  many 
anecdotes  of  biography  and  criticism,  and  many 
beautiful  poetical  portraits,  scattered  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  works,  and  all  tending  to  illustrate  a  subject 
in  itself  full  of  interest  —  the  influence  which  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  women  have  exercised  over 
the  characters  and  writings  of  men  of  genius.  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  gathered  into  this  book  many  beautiful 
“flowers  of  paradise,  song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  joy,” 
to  gratify  the  minds  of  l^r  readers. 
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Thr  Courier  and  Enquirer  and  Evening  Post 
hare  devoted  oonsiderable  apace  lately  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  authorship  of  ‘‘Nothing  to  Wear.”  The 
oUima  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Butler  are  contested  by  a 
young  lady,  daughter  ct  Rev.  Isaac  Peck,  who  ad¬ 
vances  some  strong  evidence  in  her  behalf)  while 
Mr.  Butler  positively  denies  ever  having  received 
any  hint,  aid.  or  aKustance,  in  the  composition  of 
the  poem  from  any  other  person. 

WiLRT  A  Halstei)  have  got  out  an  illustrated 
poem,  as  u  companion  to  “  Nothing  to  Wear.”  It  is 
entitled  “Nothing  to  Do,”  and  is  a  very  clever  and 
spirited  retort  upon  the  former  production. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Richard  S. 

Gednet.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Jas. 

Ogden,  M.D.,  M.A.,  etc.  London:  Whittaker 
A  Ca 

W E  perused  the  book  with  avidity ;  and,  as  we  | 
are  not  stoical,  so  we  are  not  asliaincd  to  say  that  i 
we  felt  the  heart  throb  and  the  eye  grow  moist  over 
tlie  manly  pages  of  a  boy  who,  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  his  own  genius,  dropped  into  the  grave  at  the 
early  age  of  seveuteen.  A  life  so  young,  so  soon 
post,  was  necessarily  uneventful;  it  was  a  life  of 
feeling  rather  than  of  action,  the  bwt  record  of  which 
lives  in  the  author's  poems. 

At  Cheltenham  College  it  was  that  the  self-same 
fetal  malady  which  had  stricken  Kirke  White  and  i 
Keats  came  once  again  to  extinguisli  all  tliat  was 
mortal  in  a  youth  of  genius.  This  is  almost  all  we 
know  of  Richard  S.  Gedney,  save  that  he  died  on 
tlie  15th  of  July,  1856,  after  a  protracted  illness,  in 
which  the  poet’s  love  and  the  (Tirlstion's  faith  ' 
brought  him  glimpses  of  beauty  to  the  last,  and  tliat  , 
his  body  was  embalmed  and  forwarded  to  America.  ' 
It  is  a  melancholy  history,  brief  as  it  is  melancholy  | 
— not  that  a  youth  died  at  the  ago  of  seveuteen,  for  j 
that  is  not  uncommon,  but  because  a  mind  was  re¬ 
called  flrom  earth  which  miglH  have  done  so  much  | 
to  brighten,  and  bless,  and  beautify  it  If  nine  i 
tenths  of  the  poets  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  | 
loug~life  and  long  experience  had  only  writtem  with 
halt  the  power  and  pathos  of  tliis  wonderful  boy,  we 
should  have  assigned  them  a  rank  in  literature. 
Wo  pause  m  absolute  wonder  over  some  of  those  | 
pagea  and  frequently  forget  the  erratic  course  of  the  • 
author's  imagination  in  its  evident  power.  What  | 
could  wo  not  forgive  in  a  young  poet  who  could  j 
write 

“  DROEM. 

“  Thoughts  that  from  the  soul  oome  fiowing, 

Like  a  fairy-haunted  stream, 

With  the  light  of  spirit  glowing. 

Living,  speaking,  form  my  theme. 

“  Thoughts  of  goodness,  thoughts  of  gladness. 
Tending  to  a  joyfUl  end. 

Mingled,  true,  with  mists  of  sadness. 

But  the  night  and  morning  blend. 

“  Through  these  pages  there  lie  scattered 
Gems  whose  worth  few  eyes  m-iy  see. 

Yet  a  vase,  though  small  and  shattered. 

If  God  will,  stwll  hold  the  sea. 

“  Think  the  poet  not  aasumptuous. 

Howsoever  few  his  years, 

Even  youth  is  not  presumptuous 
When  its  pride  is  blent  with  tears. 


“  And  remember,  that  the  morning 
Comes  before  the  sun’s  full  ray — 

This  is  but  the  poet’s  dawning. 

Judge  not  harslily  of  his  day.” 

Alas !  we  have  no  opportunity  to  judge  the  poet’s 
“  day ;”  »‘e  are  only  privileged  to  imagine  what  it 
may  have  been.  There  is  a  poem  which  does  not 
present  the  poet  in  his  highest  mood,  but  whicli  is 
finely  expressive  of  his  feelings,  and  very  beautiful. 

“  AT  LAST. 

“  I  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  fountain 
Flowing  in  flute-like  music  down  the  wind: 

The  voice  of  torrents  on  the  far-off  mountain 
Sounds  like  the  utterance  of  a  human  mind. 

“  The  bees’  low  monotone  floats  from  the  bowers ; 
The  ivy  rustics  like  a  living  thing ; 

The  balmy  breath  of  fragrant  summer  flowers. 

Fans  my  flushed  brow  like  some  kind  angel’s 
wing. 

“  Soft  as  the  murmur  of  a  maiden  dreaming. 

Ripples  the  cooing  accent  of  the  dove ; 

And  ail  around  me  here  the  sunshine  streaming 
Wavers  and  quivers  like  the  light  of  love. 

“Through  my  worn  heart  there  flows  a  sound  of 
singing. 

And  on  my  soul  crowd  visions  of  the  past ; 

The  pulses  of  my  life  again  are  ringing. 

For  Hope  has  come  to  me— lias  come  at  last !” 

Wo  shall  also  quote  a  few  stanzas  from  a  poem 
entitled  “The  Death  Ride,”  which  refers  to  the 
celebrated  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 
“  The  Death  Ride”  was  published  in  the  Manchester 
Weekly  Advertiser  tlie  same  week  as  the  iuteiligouce 
of  the  battle  readied  England. 

“  THE  DEATH  BIDE. 

“  On.  o’er  the  rocky  ground. 

Cannon  on  all  sides  round. 

Belching  forth  death  and  wcnind. 

Madly  they  rode. 

“  On  I  like  a  demon-blast. 

Thundering  and  fierce  and  fast. 

Fear  to  the  winds  they  cast. 

Needing  no  goad  I 

“  On  1  through  the  rocky  dell  1 
On  I  through  the  cannon’s  hell  I 
On  I  though  by  heaps  they  fell, 

Dying  and  dead  I 

“  On !  with  a  whirlwind’s  leap  I 
Down  on  the  Russ  they  sweep  I 
Madly  their  swords  they  steep 
Whore  the  foe  blei” 

I  Only  a  few  hours  before  his  death  the  young  poet 
wrote  the  following  dirge.  It  will  awaken  mourn¬ 
ful  ideas,  for  it  was  the  gifted  boy’s  last,  though  not 
I  his  best,  effusion : 

“  MT  DIRGE. 

“  Let  the  bell  toll  I  another  soul 
Has  passed  the  Stygian  river: 

Without  a  fear,  without  a  tear, 

’Twas  render'd  to  the  Giver. 
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“  To  God’s  high  throne  that  young  heart’s  moon 
‘  In  pity  spare!’  ascended— 

Now,  spared  the  woe  tliat  reigns  below, 

That  mournful  prayer  is  ended. 

“  Sorrow  and  doom,  and  fear  and  gloom, 

No  more  within  its  vision ; 

It  now  doth  raise  soft  hymns  of  praise 
In  happiness  Elysian  I 

“  A  distant  strand,  a  foreign  land, 

Received  liis  parting  sigh ; 

A  mournful  fate  and  desolate. 

So  far  from  home  to  die  1” 

Tlirough  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gedney’s  poems  we 
trace  the  peraonal  history  of  the  writer.  There  is  a  I 
mournful  tone  ringing  like  a  knell  through  the  ' 
(lages,  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  beautiful  fbrms  of  i 
earth  must  so  soon  pass  away.  But,  though  there  : 
is  sadness,  there  is  nothing  like  despair ;  it  is  only  a 
natural  and  a  manly  grief.  It  is  too  painAilly  appa-  ! 
rent  that  the  affections  had  been  aroused  to  that  in- 
tansity  whigh  belongs  exclusively  to  the  poetic 
character — aroused,  and,  by  unfortunate  checks, 
stretched  to  the  very  verge  of  torture.  We  can 
almost  see  the  radiant  life  throbbing  itself  away 
under  the  pressure  of  disappointments  which, 
whether  fancied  or  real,  are  no  less  difficult  to  boar. 
Thu  last  throb  is  past ;  but*  this  book  remains  to 
show  how  much  beauty,  and  power,  and  sensibility, 
had  their  empire  in  the  brain  of  a  mere  boy  1 

Monsthum  Hokrenduv. — One  of  tlujse  strange 
phenomena  by  which  tlie  waywardness  of  nature  is 
displayed,  was  exhibited  privately,  for  the  tlrst  time, 
yesterday,  by  Dr.  Kuhn,  at  lus  museum,  in  Coven- 
tiy  streeL 

It  consists  of  a  heteradelph,  or  double-bodied  boy. 
.Vs  its  expression  may  not  l>o  intelligiole  to  non-ine- 
dicul  readers,  in  plain  tenns,  the  lusus  natuno  to 
which  we  refer  is  a  live  male  chdd,  just  six  weeks 
old,  from  whose  cliest  a  second,  or  parasitical  body 
projects,  more  than  lialf  the  size  of  ita  natural  person. 
The  arms  of  the  second  body  are  very  slightly  deve- 
lop<-d,  but  the  trunk  and  low  er  limbs  are  properly 
shapcsl.  Whether  the  child  may  possess  the  power 
of  moving  the  second  body,  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
jecture.  A  very  interesting  lecture  by  Ur.  Kahn  on 
the  subject  stated,  that  this  peculiar  kind  of  malfor¬ 
mation  had  been  frequently  mot  with  in  Europe,  but 
never  in  a  child  that  had  survived  its  birth.  In 
China,  one  instance  had  occurred  of  a  man  who  had 
a  second  body,  like  the  child  exhibited,  but  tlie  ap¬ 
pended  )K)dy  did  not  grow  in  proportioit  to  the  man’s 
years,  and  so,  when  he  hud  arrived  at  manhood,  the 
appended  body  was  still  only  that  of  an  infant 
Whether  such  will  bo  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Englisli  child  it  is  difficult  to  saj',  but  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  conjectures  lead  us  to  expect  a  similar  result 
The  child  exhibited  yesterday  Seems  to  enjoy  iier- 
fect  health,  and  there  is  .as  yet  little  prospect  of  its 
not  surviving.  The  parents  of  the  infant  are  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  and  the  present  is  their  ninth  child. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  into  detail  on 
this  subject  to  genend  readers.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that,  scicntiUctUly,  this  child  must  prove  more 
interesting  to  physiologists  than  the  Siamese  twins, 
or  any  similar  Insus  naturm  that  have  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  ;  while  to  the  public,  who  love  “  to  see  some  new 
thing,”  what  novelty  can  surpass  a  child  with  one 
head  and  two  bodies? — London  paper,  July  15. 


The  .\QnARiuii. — The  sea-beast  movement  has 
assumed  of  late  such  very  formidable  dimensions, 
that  \vc  can  easily  understand,  although  we  do  not 
sympathize  with,  the  feelings  of  those  who  look 
upon  the  monsters  of  the  deep  which  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  drawing-rooms  with  hardly  mort 
toleration  than  that  with  which  the  courtiers  of 
Pharaoh  must  have  regarded  the  frogs  who  cai^  up 
into  1  the  king’s  chamber.  Ere  long,  we  ha^  no 
doubt,  the  great  public  will  get  heartily  tired  of 
Aquaria,  and  will  consign  them  without  remorse  to 
the  gulf  of  oblivion,  which  has  swallowed  so  many 
of  the  fashions  of  our  fathers,  and  which  yawns  for 
so  many  of  our  own.  As  instruments,  however,  in 
the  hands  of  the  naturalist,  1)oth  fresh  and  sea-water 
tiuiks  will  continue  to  be  highly  valued.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  fur  the  most  unwearied  diligence  to  watch 
animals  in  their  native  haunts  one  half  so  carefully 
os  can  easily  be  done  iu  our  own  homes;  and  many 
mysteries  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  await  the  S(j1u- 
tion  which  will  bo  given  to  them  by  tlie  labors  of 
scattered  .\quarians,  assisted  by 

“  The  slow,  sweet  hours  that  bring  os  all  things  good.” 

It  is  well  that  the  Aquarium  fashion  should  have 
existed,  even  if  it  be  de.stined  utterly  to  pass  away. 

'  To  not  a  few  to  whom  it  has  brtjught  a  mere  .smat- 
,  teriug  of  knowledge,  it  has  given  many  ideas  which 
may  hereafter  fructify,  and  which  may  tend  perhaps 
'  to  indispose  them  to  various  forms  of  error  which  are 
!  only  too  widely  spread.  Many,  also,  who  perhaps 
'  do  tiot  even  inquire  at  all  into  the  nature  or  the 
habits  of  the  creatures  w’ith  which  aquari.a  are 
stocked,  may  be  led  by  the  beauty  of  some  of  them 
to  observ-e,  ut  least  with  an  aesthetic  purpose,  the 
tenants  of  the  stream  and  of  the  sea-shore.  It  may 
be  that,  ns  the  interest  in  Nature  increases,  the  arts 
may  owe  much  to  forms  w’hich  have  hitherto  been 
little  regarded :  and  buildings  may  not  improbably 
arise  which  may,  with  even  greater  propriety  than 
the  Camdanile  of  Florence,  be  described  as  “  colored 
like  a  morning  cloud,  and  chased  like  a  sea-shell.’ 

'  The  “  Pox  ”  and  her  Eqitpment. — The  “  Fox”  is 
I  provisioned  for  nearly  three  yonrs.  Tier  stores  are 
'  of  the  very  beat  description — and  it  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  tliey  include  a  great  many  presents  from 
'  various  mercantile  houses.  The  equipment  of  the 
i  yarfit  is  of  the  moat  perfect  nature,  every  advantage 
having  been  taken  of  the  large  experience  gained  by 
‘  fonner  Arctic  Expeditions.  Besides  the  large  ma¬ 
hogany  boat,  wiiose  curious  adventures  have  been 
recorded  in  the  jaipcrs,  the  “  Fox”  is  provided  with  a 
life-boat  of  novel  and  admirable  construction,  built 
I  by  Mr.  White  of  f’owcs,  and  presented  by  that  gen- 
I  tleman  to  Lady  Franklin. 

!  Extraordinary  Phenomenon.  —  The  following 
'  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Murray,  her  Majesty’s 
Envoy  to  Persia,  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publica- 
j  tiou  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell : 

I  “Bagdad,  .Vay  23,  1867. 

“  My  Dear  SirCharler;  We  have  lately  wit- 
I  nessed  here  a  phenomenon  so  strange  that  a  brief 
description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 
On  tlie  30th  inst,  a  few  minutes  before  6  P.M., 
(which  is  here  about  an  hour  before  sunset,)  I  was 
sitting  with  my  Mirza  reatling  some  Persian  letters, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  became  sensible  of  an  unusual 
I  obscuration  of  the  light  on  the  pai)er ;  I  jumped  up, 
I  and,  going  to  the  window,  saw  a  huge  black  cloud 
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approaching  from  the  north  a*est  ex  ictly  as  if  a 
pull  were  being  drawn  ovi-r  ihe  face  of  tho  heavens. 
It  must  have  traveled  with  considerable  rapidity, 
for  in  less  than  three  minutes  vee  were  enveloped  in 
total  darkness — a  darkness  more  iiiten.su  than  an 
ordinary  midnight,  when  neitiier  stars  nor  moon  are 
vixibkj.  Groping  my  way  amid  chairs  and  tables, 

I  sumxMKled  in  striking  a  light,  and  then  feeling  as- 
sur>4F  that  a  simoon  of  some  kind  was  coming  oa  I 
culled  to  my  servants  to  come  up  and  shut  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  all  oi)en,  the  weather  having  be<‘n 
previously  very  sultry.  U'hile  tliey  were  doing  lO 
the  wind  iucrea.sed,  arid  bore  with  it  such  dense 
volumes  of  dust  or  sjtnd,  that  before  they  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  closing  tho  windows,  the  room  w'as  entirely 
tilled,  so  that  the  tables  and  furniture  were  speedily 
covered.  Meanwhile,  a  panic  seized  the  whole 
citv;  tlie  .\rmcniau8  and  otlier  Christian  sects  rushed 
through  the  gloom  to  confess  and  pnty  in  the 
churches ;  women  shrieked  atid  l)cat  their  breasts  in 
the  streets,  and  the  men  of  all  cla&sc^s  prostrated 
themselves  in  pniyer,  believing  that  the  end  of  the  ■ 
world  had  arrived. 

.\tter  a  sliort  tinte,  the  black  darkness  was  succeetl-  i 
ed  bv  a  red  lurid  gloom,  such  ns  I  never  saw  in  any  i 
part  ol'  the  world,  and  which  I  can  onlv  liken  in  : 
imagiiuition  to  the  efl'ect  that  might  be  produced  if 
all  London  were  in  a  uNitlagration  in  a  heavy  No¬ 
vember  fog ;  to  me  it  was  more  striking  (1  may  almost  ' 
say  tearful)  than  the  previous  utter  darkness,  and  i 
reminded  me  of  that  ‘‘darkness  visible"  in  which  ' 
tlie  pot>tic  genius  of  Milton  placed  the  demons  and 
horrid  siia{ies  of  the  infernal  regktns.  This  lurid  fog 
was  doubtlos,s  occasioned  bi  tho  rays  of  the  wi“8tern 
sun  sliining  obliquely  on  the  dense  ni.-ew  of  ri'd  sand 
or  dust  which  had  been  raised  from  some  distant 
de.s'-rt,  and  was  lionie  along  u|K>n  the  blu.<t.  I  in¬ 
close  \  ou  a  spec'imen  of  the  dust.  Tho  ralis  here 
think  that  it  came  Irom  Nejd.  The  storm  seems  to 
have  traveled  in  a  citviilar  direction,  having  a|>- 
peared  tirst  from  the  soutli.  thou  south-west,  then 
wc<8t,  then  north-west.  AAcr  about  two  hours  it  had 
so  far  pasAd  away  that  we  were  able  to  open  the  win- 
dows^ugain  and  breathe  the  open  air.  It  can  not 
have  iHsm  a  simoon,  for  during  those  which  I  have 
exp  rienced  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  tlie  wind  is  hot 
and  stilling.  Gn  Ihe  20th,  the  wind  was  high,  but 
only  oppressive  from  tho  dense  mass  of  dust  that  it 
carrietl  with  it." 

lYoicasor  J.  tjuckett,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  having  kindly  e.xamined  the  specimen  of  red 
dust  fnmi  Ba^ad,  which  accom(mnied  Mr.  .Murray's 
letter,  has  infomnd  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  ho  could 
del  ict,  under  tho  micniscope,  only  inorganic  parti¬ 
cles.  such  as  quartz  sand,  in  the  dust.  There  are 
no  rela-s  of  lliattMiiacea'  apparent ;  and.  tliough  a 
small  |M>rtion  of  cal&ireous  matter  w'as  present  in 
the  sand  yv-t  ho  could  ob.servo  no  microsoopic  shells 
or  other  organic  matter. — Literary  GnzetU. 

A  Nt;w  Kwi)  OF  Diajiovd. — That  diamond  is  no¬ 
thing  hut  the  substance  of  cliarcoaL  or  carlion  in  a  i 
crystallized  state,  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  known ; 
but  that  there  is  another  elemeutary  substance,  . 
c.illed  boron,  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  Carlton.  ; 
is  less  so,  (terhaps;  because  boron  has  hitherto  been  | 
obtaimd  in  such  small  quantities,  tha;  it  is  still  a  ' 
curiosity  even  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  .MM. 
Wohler  and  Deville  liave  lately  made  some  interesiing 
experimciit.s  upon  this  body,  lh>in  whidi  it  apjx.-ars 
that  it  can  exist  in  three  slates,  exactly  correspond- 


I  ing  to  those  of  carlton — namely,  the  amorphou.s,  the 
graphyiic,  and  the  crystallized  state.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  latter,  100  gramine.s  (3^  ounces)  of  boric 
acid  and  80  of  aluminum  are  expos  d  during  five 
hours,  to  u  violent  lire,  in  a  black  iTncible  coated 
;  with  cliarcoal-powUer.  The  imuw  is  then  left  to  cool ; 
!  and  on  breaking  the  crucible,  two  distinct  strata 
I  come  to  view— one  consisting  of  vitrified  boric  acid, 

'  or  boracic  acid  contHinuig  some  alumina ;  and  tlie 
>  other  of  aluminum  in  a  metallic  slate,  mixed  up  witli 
I  crystal-s  of  Iwron.  To  sepiirate  tho  latter,  this  metal- 
I  lie  ina-ss  is  treattd  with  boiling  caustic  stda,  to  dis 
'  solve  tho  metal :  then  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
I  acid,  to  carry  olf  the  iron  whieh  may  have  been 
I  sep.irated  from  the  plumbago  of  the  crucible ;  and, 

'  lastly,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrolluoric 
acid,  to  dissolve  tlie  silicium  left  by  the  soda.  .Viler 
this,  t!ie  boron  is  ol>taineJ  pure  in  tliree  vari  'Eea  of 
crystal.s — n.imely :  1.  Black  uudopatpie  laininm.  wliieli 
will  cut  diamond,  tliougli  not  so  well  as  diainund- 
powdor;  2.  Ixmg  prismatic  ervstaU  perfectly  trans- 
par<‘nt.  and  as  brilliant  as  diamonds  but  not  so 
Lard  as  the  former  variety ;  if  without  Haws,  they 
miglit  be  ust'd  for  jewelry;  3.  Very  mil^ite,  but  dis- 
tim't  crystals  of  a  n*d  chocolate  color,  and  quite 
as  hard  as  diamond.  They  may  be  used  as  diamond- 
powder,  and  give  a  fine  polish. — Gali'jnanPs  Mes- 
aenger. 

THK  WII.I#  AND  THE  WAY. 

You  mutter  that  temptation  is  too  strong; 

You  would  do  right,  yet  arv  forced  to  do  wrong. 

Now  I  tell  you  vice’s  torrent  you  can  stay. 

As  wherever  llion*’s  a  will  tliere’s  a  wa)'. 

Do  not  say  you  can  not  do  it.  for  you  cax  ; 

Up!  a  battle  is  Isdbro  you— pl.iy  tlie  Man! 

You  ought  to  win  the  victory ;  and  you  may; 

For,  wherever  tlioro's  a  will  there’s  a  way 

Vet  not  ill  your  own  strength  can  you  win; 

I  But  if  Christ  help  in  tlic  luttle  aguiitst  sin, 

Then,  indeed  with  joyful  triumph  shall  you  say : 

I  "  Now  I  EN'ow  where  there's  u  will  there’s  a  way.’’ 

^  IIow  Humhuldt  KPKS'iiR  Ills  Time. — .V  visitor  to 
'  the  famous  lluml>oidt  s-iys:  *'  It  may  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  ihi.s  great  naturalist  spends  his  time, 
llumisildt  rises  about  half  |>.iMt  eight  o'clock;  at 
breakfa.-4,  he  reads  his  lett.Ts,  whieh  he  generally  iiii- 
j  swi-rs  iiiiiiiediately.  There  is  perhaps  no  letler-wriUT 
I  So  puiietual  as  he.  though  very'  f-w  [ktsoiis  have  so 
I  large  a  corr('S|Kindo:ioo  to  all  p.irts  of  tho  world, 
i  After  tills  he  dresses,  with  the  ai  l  of  liLs  valet  tU 
'  chaiabre,  to  receive  and  announce  visitors,  or  to 
!  make  visits  hims<‘lf  uuiil  two  o'clock.  At  tlireo 
I  o  clock  he  g<H-s  to  the  n)yal  palace,  whore  he  gono- 
.  rally  dines,  if  he  dot's  nut  invite  himself  to  dine  with 
isime  family  of  his  aetpiaintaiicu.  lie  reniiiiiis  mostly 
at  Alexander  MoudeL-sohn's.  in  wdiase  house  he  lives. 
At  seven  o'cltMik  in  the  evening,  he  usually  returns 
to  his  home,  lie  vheii  goes  to  the  court  or  in  so¬ 
ciety,  from  which  lie  returns  about  iiiidnight  Now 
is  his  leal  and  best  time  for  workiug ;  iti  tho  pro¬ 
found  nightly  sileiiiv,  lie  writes  hi.s  iinmortui  works, 
often  ill  Miiiiiner  until  the  day  shines  through  the 
windows,  it  is  always  thrt‘e  o'clock  in  tho  niorii- 
iug  when  this  juvenile  old  man  thinks  of  allowing  a 
short  rest  to  his.  alinust  ninety-years’  old  iKsly,  to 
gain  the  iieccssary  power  for  the  new  day’s  work. 
Indeed,  wo  think  this  a  strange  story',  and  still  every 
wonl  of  it  is  true. 

‘  Humboldt  has  no  family  of  bis  own— his  nearest 
relations  being  the  sous  and  daughters  of  his  excel. 
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lent  brother  TVilliam.  for  whom  he  has  a  tonchin?,  I 
fraternal  regard.  ‘  Ymi  should  have  known  iny  ! 
brother.’  says  ho,  with  amiable  inwlesty;  ‘he  was  , 
always  the  moat  talented  of  us  two  brothers.’  ”  j 

LcrnKii's  Wuitixos  is  nEUMAXT.— In  the  prin-  | 
eipality  of  lOidolstr.idt,  Mr.  lleniget*,  formerly  a  i 
Councillor  of  the  Government,  a  member  of  Tarlia- 
meiit  of  Fnuikfort,  has  bc'cn  condemned  to  throe 
montb.s’  imprisonment  for  having  puVdi.shed  <a  selec¬ 
tion  of  pithy  pnasagos  from  the  writing-*  of  Luther, 
conceriiitig  the  princ«‘ss  and  persons  of  his  time. 
The  I’rincc  of  Rudolstadt  imugioed  that  some  of 
these  passages  were  aimed  at  him.  The  defendant  I 
strove  in  vain  to  convince  them  that  the  obnoxiou.s  j 
pa.-*.sagcs  were  lib-rally  found  in  the  (fn-at  Reformer, 
and  that  a  condemnation  of  hi.s  pamphlet  would  in¬ 
volve  a  condcinuatiou  of  l.uther  himself.  The 
Court,  all  the  members  of  which  are  I’rotestants,  | 
found  the  defendant  guilty,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  Homan  (.'atholic  preas  of  Gennany. 

Science  amonu  the  Japanese. — M.  VonSiebold, 
the  distingui.shed  seientiHc  author,  states  that  the 
knowk-dgo  of  the  natural  .sciences  amongst  the 
Ja|)*ine8c  is  much  mure  extensive  and  protijund  than 
is  generally  supposed.  They  possess  a  great  maoy 
learned  treatisi-s  thur(‘U|K>ii,  and  an  admirable  geolo¬ 
gical  inapoftln-ir  island  by  lluntsjo.  They  are  well 
ae(]uaintcd  with  the  systems  of  Kuro|H‘an  naturalists, 
and  have  translutioiis  of  the  more  important  of  their 
worka  They  have  also  a  l*otanical  dietionary,  in 
which  an  account  Is  given  of  not  f.  wer  tlinu  5,300 
objeets,  and  is  embellished  with  numerous  tine  en¬ 
gravings.  • 

The  Lipk  and  WturiNosor  IVh-ol\s  JEnRoi.D 
is  announced  in  Ismdon.  by  his  son,  W.  Rlanehard 
Ji-rrold,  who  succeeds  him  in  the  eilitorship  of 
IJoyd'a  Watkly  NtwajHiper. 

The  Last  .Tidoment:  a  Poem.  In  Twelve  Book.*. 

London:  Longman  A  Co. 

What  first  will  strike  aea.suTl  maflerof  this  won- 
di  rful  and  daring  p<s>m  is  its  excellent  diction  ;  what 
will  grow  with  every  page«>n  a  mon-  stmlious  rewlcr 
w  its  imagiiiativc  b.ihliiess.  “The  Ij»st  .Imlgment” 
is  a  them**  so  va-wt  that  nothing  short  of  success 
could  justily  the  net  i>f  that  mortal  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  ti'  |*ortray  it.  The  age  seems  favorable  U> 
grand  and  tmld  |H>etic  llights.  We  h.ave  oidy  just 
d.-m-ended  from  Mr.  Ilowaol's  “Genesi.s,"  and  anew 
edition  of  .Mr.  Ileraiid's  “Judgment  of  the  Flood.” 
to  the  unambitious  haunts  of  song,  when  we  are 
again  snatched  up  into  th«‘  highest  heaven  of  inven¬ 
tion  by  the  “  The  Last  Judgment.”  This  new  poem 
may  have,  at  lejt.st,  one  good  effect — it  may  draw 
within  its  va-t  un-a  the  whole  of  tho  fragmentary 
{K>ets,  us  the  ocean  colh-ets  the  rivers  in  its  wide 
embrace.  The  author  of  “The  List  Judgment'’  has 
bmught  to  his  theme  a  liecoming  dignity:  he  has 
Ik-cu  ciin-ful  el.iliorato.  p<*nctrstire.  The  author, 
whoever  he  may  b»-,  olteii  grows  into  the  fiery  de- 
scri|)tion  ami  awful  grandeur  of  Pante.  Tho  whole 
of  the  fifth  liook  is  a  terrible  picture,  only  such  us 
angels  fallen  (bora  their  high  e.stato,  and  tortureil  less  j 
by  reinonw-  than  by  pride,  i-ould  liavo  mad*'.  We 
shall  quote  only  one  brief  jmssage.  where  Satan  ' 
is  gathering  his  fiendish  hosts  to  do  battle  once  ' 
again  with  the  Omuiiiotent ;  uud  it  will  do  as  well  i 


as  any  other  accidental  pas?*nge  to  show  descriptive 
power  and  purity  of  diction  : 

”  High  on  a  mountain  top  all  fiery  red — 
llim.-K'lf  a  mountain — Satan  rears  his  head; 
Towering  aliove  that  firmament  of  clouds, 

Which  vails  the  skies,  and  all  the  pros|)eet  shrouds. 
Till,  by  his  breath  dispersid,  those  vapors  flee. 
And  hell  br-comes  as  clear  ns  hell  can  be. 

How  changetl  from  when  before  the  eternal 
throne 

He  bowed,  the  brightest,  loftiest  wraph  known, 
Out.shining  all  tho  nrchangelic  throng. 

With  mightier  intellect  and  sweeter  song! 

How  altered  e’en  from  when,  in  si»eechloss  woe. 
He  first  beheld  the  gloomy  realm.s  hr-lowl 
E’en  then,  though  shorn  of  hi.s  primeval  grace, 
Celestial  lioautics  lingcrerl  on  his  tact-. 

Speaking  his  origin  and  heavenly  birth, 

His  former  glory  and  and  transtx-ndi'nt  worth. 

But  now  deep  lightning-scars  of  pain  and  care 
Indent  his  brow,  all  furrowr  d  with  despair 
Each  feature  shows— what  in  his  liosotn  stiis— 
The  gathered  anguish  of  ten  thousand  years. 
Sublime  in  min.  awful  e’en  in  pain. 

Ho  breathes  aniiind  defiance  and  disrlain. 

Like  glolies  of  fire  bis  eyr-s,  dilated,  roll. 

And  tell  the  hate  and  malice  of  his  soul. 

Full  o’er  the  crater’s  burning  mouth  be  stand.s, 
Nor  liec-ds  the  pain,  though  rage  his  breast  ex¬ 
pands 

,  Tho  circling  flames  above  his  bead  aspire, 

I  And  form  around  his  brow  a  crown  of  tire.” 

[  The  “Great  Kastebn.” — At  a  late  mooting  of 
1  the  Eastern  Steamship  romi>any,  it  was  announced 
tli.it  the  vessi'l  niav  be  launched  iu  September,  but 
that  tin- trial  trip  to  Portland,  Maine,  will  be  deferred 
to  tho  .\pril  following.  Her  total  cost  will  amount, 
including  all  contingeiieies.  to  £537,195,  of  which 
£190  000.  rem.tms  to  be  met.  Of  ihi.s,  £92,000  will 
Iw  proviikd  by  calls  at  present  in  arnar,  and  to 
supply  the  balance  of  £98,000  the  dires-tois  were 
emiKjWi  ri-d  by  the  meeting  to  borrow  £100,0i,*0 
upon  debentures. 

A  \ew  Planet. — The  forty -fourth  of  tho  minor 
planets  whs  di.sc-overed  by  .M.  Gokl.vlimidt,  at  Paris, 
on  tho  27tli  of  May.  The  pl.-met  ren-tnhk-s  a  star  of 
the  10.1  Ith  magnitude.  A  new  star  lias  been  dis¬ 
covered  ill  tho  iiehula  of  f»rion,  by  M.  Porro  at  Paris. 
It  was  first  wen  by  him  when  trying  an  c-l  jeet-ghias 
of  20.5  inelies  in  dianii-tcr,  the  eye-pieeo  magnils  ing 
1200.  lie  has  again  seen  it  twice,  and  lii.s  ob(*erva- 
tions  have  been  since  oonlirmed. 

Astronomicau — In  tlio  transactions  of  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society,  the  Astronomer- Royal  has  given 
a  statement  res  posting  certain  ancient  eeli|iM-s  which 
have  recently  engagtd  bis  attention,  namely,  tho 
t*elip.sea  of  Tliales  and  Agath<K,-lcs.  The  eclipses  of 
Thales  happened  during  the  occurrence  of  n  battle 
betwwti  the  .Modes  and  Lydians;  and.  according  to 
Herislotus,  the  conibatants  on  both  sidi’s  wen-  .so  terri¬ 
fied  that  an  immidiate  cessation  of  liostil:tk-s  ensued. 
The  eclipse  of  \gathocles  i.s  also  assoi  iaU  d  with  a 
n-markablc  incident.  Agatlioclcs.  Imvim^  Ikh-ii  blo<-k- 
aded  in  tlio  harbor  of  Syraeus*-  by  a  Cartliaginiaii 
fliH't.  took  advantage  of  a  temporary  relaxation  of  tho 
blockade  to  quit  the  harbor,  land  in  Affica,  and 
lay  waste  the  t'arthagiuiuu  territories.  “It  is  stated 
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that  the  voyage  to  the  African  coast  occupied  six  | 
days,  and  tliat  an  eclipse,  which  was  manifestly 
total,  occurred  on  the  second  day.”  The  conclusion 
toHvhich  he  has  been  conducted  by  his  researches 
is,  that  Professor  Hansen’s  solar  and  lunar  tables 
very  well  represent  the  phenomena  of  the  three 
eclipses — of  Agathocles,  B.C.  August  14,  309 ; 
Larissa,  B.C.  May  19,556 ;  and  Thales,  B.C.  May  28, 
584 — as  far  as  the  hi^rical  account  of  those  eclipses 
can  be  interpreted. 

The  Pavement  of  London. — ^Tho  pavement  of 
London  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  our  time. 
It  covers  nearly  3000  acrc.s,  two  thirds  whereof  con¬ 
sists  of  what  may  be  called  mosiiic  work,  done  in 
plain  style,  and  the  other  third  of  smooth  flagging. 
Such  a  series  works  &r  transcends  in  quantity, 
as  it  excels  in  quality,  the  Appain  way,  which  was 
the  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  and  which  would  cut 
but  a  poor  figure  as  contrasted  with  one  of  our  com¬ 
monest  streets.  The  ancient  consular  way  was  but 
fifreen  feet  wide  in  the  main,  and  was  filled  in  with 
blocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  joined  together,  and 
planed  only  on  the  surface — the  leng^  of  its  devious  ' 
course,  from  south  to  north  of  Italy,  was  under  300 
miles.  The  paved  streets  of  London  number  over 
5000,  and  exceed  2000  miles  in  length  I — Building 
News. 

Fire-Peoof  DRK.SSES. — Within  a  very  short  time 
two  young  ladies  have  l>een  burnt  to  death,  owing 
to  their  liglit  muslin  dresses  catching  fire  from  a 
lucifer-match — one  in  London,  the  other  at  Colches¬ 
ter.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  ladies’ 
light  dresses  may  be  made  tire-proof  at  a  mere 
nominal  cost,  by  steeping  them,  or  the  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton  used  in  making  tliem,  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  We  have  seen  the  very  finest 
cambric  so  prepared  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
and  charred  to  dust  without  the  least  flame ;  and  we 
have  been  informed,  since  Clara  Webster,  a  dancer, 
was  burnt  to  death  from  her  clothes  catching  fire  on 
the  stage,  the  muslin  dresses  of  all  the  dancers  at 
the  best  theaters  arc  made  fire-prooC  Our  manufac¬ 
turers  should  take  the  liint — Medical  Times. 

Wind  Charts. — It  is  recommended  to  all  ship¬ 
owners  the  purchase  of  the  charts  lately  prepaid 
by  Government,  showing  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
great  oceans.  A  sliort  time  only  is  necessary  to 
to  make  any  intelligent  stiipmaster  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  applying  the  information  they  contain, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  slmrtening  very  much 
the  duration  of  extended  voyages,  such  as  to  India, 
Australia,  etc.  The  princi(de  adopted  is  veiy  nm- 
plc,  though  much  trouble  and  a  careful  examination 
of  sliips’  logs  was  necessary  before  the  results  could 
be  arrived  at.  Our  readers  will  better  understand 
tlicse  charts  by  a  short  explanation  being  given. 
Suppo:^  a  point  taken  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
next  process  is,  by  means  of  all  the  records  to  be 
met  with,  to  ascertain  the  direetkm  oC  the  wind  at 
tliis  po'mt  dm  iug  the  year ;  this  being  ascertained,  a 
line  is  drawn  which  not  only  shows  the  direetk^ 
but  the  duration  and  the  months  in  which  it  prevails. 
Otlier  winds  are  taken  in  like  manner,  until  a  star  is 
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I  formed  on  the  chart,  a  glance  at  which  enables  the 
mariner  to  ascertain  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  at 
certain  periods,  the  wind  blows  in  one  arc  for  a  certain 
period.  The  chart  being  covered  with  sucli  stars,  it 
is  only  necessaiy  to  find  out  the  point  where  the 
proper  wind  is  to  be  mot  witli  to  enable  a  master  to 
make  an  almost  certain  passage  at  any  season.  In 
the  case  of  a  vessel  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  chart  at  once,  according  to  the  season,  shows  the 
very  line  in  which  the  fair  wind  may  be  expected ; 
so  that  if  there  be  two  vessels,  the  one  furnished 
with  a  chart,  and  the  other  depending  on  the  chance 
of  a  wind,  it  will  occur  that,  while  the  one  is  be¬ 
calmed,  or  baffled  by  a  head-wind,  the  other,  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  little  more  north  or  south,  as  instructed  by  the 
wind-chart,  may  not  require  to  alter  a  sail  for  days 
at  a  time. 

Portraits  and  'Paintinos. — The  collection  of 
portraits  of  Mary  Cjuoen  of  Soots,  exhibited  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Archasological  Society  in  Suflolk-street, 
will  set  at  rest  the  controversy,  if  not  as  to  her 

virtue,  at  any  rate  to  her  beauty. - It  is  stated  that 

Mr.  Gerome’s  wonderful  picture  of  the  “  Duel  after 
the  Ball”  has  been  purchased  by  the  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie  for  15,000  francs. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  etc.,  at  Paris 
is  now  opim.  The  total  number  of  works  of  art  ex¬ 
hibited  is  3464,  of  which  2715  are  paintings. 

Lord  Jeffrey  aimust  Nonplussed. — A  good 
anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Jeffrey:  It  happened,  one 
autumn,  that,  after  the  rising  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Jeffrey  came  to  spend  the  long  vacation  in  the  parish 
of  L— - — .  Soon  after  his  arrivalj  the  minister  intimat¬ 
ed  from  his  pulpit  lliat  upon  a  certain  day  he  would 
“  hold  a  diet  of  catechizing”  in  the  district  which 
included  the  district  of  the  eminent  judge.  True 
to  his  time,  ho  appeared  at  Lord  Jeffrey’s  lionse.  and 
requested  that  the  establishment  might  be  collected. 
This  was  readily  done.  But  what  was  LordJeffroy’s 
consternation,  when  the  entire  household  being  as¬ 
sembled.  the  minister  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  “  My 
lord,  1  always  begin  my  examination  with  the  head 
of  the  family.  Will  you  tell  me,  tlien — What  is 
effectual  calling?”  After  a  pause,  during  which  the 
ser\’aDts  looked  on  in  horror  at  the  thought  that  a 
judge  should  not  know  his  catechism,  JeflTrey  re¬ 
covered  his  speech,  and  answered  the  question  in 
terms  which  completely  dumbfounded  the  minister: 
“  Why,  Mr.  Smitli,  a  man  may  be  said  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  calling  effectually,  when  he  per¬ 
forms  them  with  ability  and  success.” 

Water-Lenses. — In  Paris,  two  ingenious  French¬ 
men  have  made  a  successful  attempt  to  improve 
water-lenses.  They  liave  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  cau.scd  failure,  and  produce 
lenses,  as  we  are  told,  which  “  have  the  purity  and 
perfection,  nearly,  without  the  cost  of  lenses  of  solid 
glass.”  This  success  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in 
more  ways  tlian  one ;  for  a  water-lens  properly  illu¬ 
minated  will  send  its  light  to  a  dL<tance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles — the  very  thing,  aa  it  would  seem,  for 
railway  signals,  and  for  ships  navig-.iting  the  Chau- 
I  neL 
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